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Tus illustrious poet was born at London, in 1688, 
and was descended from a good family of that name 
in Oxfordshire, the head of which was the Earl of 
Downe, whose sole heiress married the Earl of 
lindsey. His father, a man of primitive simplicity 
and integrity of manners, was a merchant of London, 
who, upon the Revolution, quitted trade, and con- 
verted his effects into money, amounting to near 
10,0002. with which he retired into the country ; and 
died in 1717, at the age of seventy-five. 

Our poet’s mother, who lived to a very advanced 
age, being ninety-three years old when she died, in 
1733, was the daughter of William Turner, Esq. of 
York. She had three brothers, one of whom was 
killed, another died in the service of King Charles ; 
and the eldest, following his fortunes, and becoming 
a general officer in Spain, left her what estate re- 
mained after sequestration and forfeitures of her fa- 
mily. To these circumstances our poet alludes in 
his Epistles to Dr. Arbuthnot, in which he mentions 
his parents : 

Of gentle blood (part shed in honour’s cause, 

While yet io Britain honour had applause) 

Each parent sprang—W hat fortune, pray?—their own ἃ 

And better got than Bestia's from the throne. 

Born to no pride, inheriting no strife, 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wifo; 

Stragger to civil and religious rage, 

Zhe good man walk'd innoxious through his age 5 
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No courts he saw, no suits would ever try; 

Nor dared an onth, nor hazarded a lie : 

Unlearn’d, he knew no schoolman’s subtle art, 
No language but the language of the heart; 

By nature honest, by experience wise, 

Healthy by temp’rance and by exercise, 

His life, though long, to sickness pass’d unknown ; 
His death was instant, and without a groan. 


The education of our great author was attended 
with circumstances very singular, and some of them 
extremely unfavourable; but the amazing force of 
his genius fully compensated the want of any advan- 
tage in his earliest instruction. Ile owed the know- 
ledge of his letters to an aunt; and having learned 
very early to read, took great delight in it, and 
taught himself to write by copying after printed 
books, the characters of which he would imitate to 
great perfection. He began to compose verses far- 
ther back than he could well remember; and at eight 
years of age, when he was put under one Taverner, 
a priest, who taught him the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek tongues at the same time, he met with 
Ogilby’s Homer, which gave him great delight ; and 
this was increased by Sandy’s Ovid. The raptures 
which these authors, even in the disguise of such 
translations, then yielded him, were so strong, that 
he spoke of them with pleasure ever after. From 
Mr. Taverner’s tuition he was sent to a private school 
at Twyford, near Winchester, where he continued 
about a year, and was then removed to another near 
Hyde Park Corner; but was so unfortunate as to lose 
under his two last masters what he had acquired 
under the first. 

While he remained at this school, being permitted 
to go to the playhouse with some of his school- 
fellows of a more advanced age, he was so charmed 

with dramatic representations, that he formed the 
srenelation of the Iliad into a ploy, from sever of 
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the speeches in Ogilby’s translation, connected with 
verses of his own; and the several parts were per- 
formed by the upper boys of the school, except that 
of Ajax by the master’s gardencr. At the age of 
twelve our young poet went to his father, to reside 
at his house at Binfield, in Windsor Forest, where 
he was, for a few months, under the tuition of 
another priest, with as little success as before; so 
that he resolved now to become his own master, by 
reading those classic writers which gave him most 
entettainment ; and by this method, at fifteen he 
gained a ready habit in the_learned languages, to 
which he soon after added the French and Italian. 
Upon his retreat to the forest, he became first ac- 
quainted with the writings of Waller, Spenser, and 
Dryden ; in the last of which he immediately found 
what he wanted, and the poems of that excellens 
writer were never out of his hands; they became his 
model, and from them aloue he learned the whole 
magic of his versification. 

The first of our author’s compositions now extant 
in print, is an Ode on Solitude, written before he 
was twelve years old; which, considered as the pro- 
duction of so early an age, is a perfect master-piece ; 
nor need he be ashamed of it had it been written in 
the meridian of his genius ; while it breathes the most 
delicate spirit of poetry, it at the same time demon- 
strates his love of solitude, and the rational pleasures 
which attend the retreats of a contented country life. 

Two years after this he translated the First Book 
of Statius’s Thebais, and wrote a copy of verses on 
Silence, in imitation of the Ear] of Rochcster’s Poem 
on Nothing. Thus we find him no sooner capable 
of holding the pen than he employed it in writing 
verses : 

“Ἢ lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
Though we have had frequent opportunity 0 ὃς 
serve that poets have given carly diaploys of yew 
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yet we cannot recollect that amongst the inspired’ 
tribe one can be found who, at the age of twelve, 
could produce so animated an ode, or at the age of 
fourteen, translate from the Latin. It had been re- 
ported, indeed, concerning Mr. Dryden, that when he- 
was at Westminster school, the master, who has as- 
signed.a poetical task to some of the boys ef writing 
@ paraphrase on cur Saviour’s miracle of turning wa- 
ter into wine, was perfectly astonished when young 
Dryden presented him with the following line, which 
he asserted was the best comment could be writtem, 


upon it;. 
The conscious water saw its God and blush’d. 


This was the only instance of an early appearance’ 
of genius in this great man, for he was turned of 
thirty before he acquired any reputation: an age in: 
which Mr. Pope’s was in its full distinction. . 

The year following that in which Mr. Pope wrote: 
᾿ kis poem on Silence, he began an epic poem, entitled 
Aleander, which he afterwards very judiciously com- 
mitted to the flames, as he did likewise a eomedy and 
a tragedy, the latter taken from a story in the legend: 
ef St. Genevieve, both of these being the product of 
those early days; but his Pastorals, which were writ- 
ten: in 1704, when he was only. sixteen years of 
‘age, were esteemed by Sir William Trumbal, Mr.. 
Granville, Mr. Wycherley, Mr. Walsh, and other of 
his friends, too valuable to be condemned to the: 

same fate. 

The three great writers of pastoral dialogue, which 
Mr. Pope, in some measure, seems to imitate, are 
Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser; Mr. Pope ix of 
epinion that Theocritus excels all others in. nature 
and simplicity. 

That Virgil, who cepies Theocritus, refines on his 

@riginal ; and in all points in which judgment has the 
Principal part, ig much superior to his master. 
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That among the moderns, their success has been 
greatest who have most endeavoured to make these 
ancients their pattern. The most considerable genius 
appears in the famous Tasso, and our Spenser. Tasso, 
ia his Aminta, as far excelled all pastoral writers, as 
in his Gierusalemme, he has outdone the epic poets 
of his own country. But as this piece seems to have 
been the original of a new sort of poem, the pastoral 
comedy in Italy, it cannot so well be considered as 
a copy of the ancients. Spenser’s Calender, in Mr. 
Dryden’s opinion, is the most complete work of this 
kind which any nation has produced ever since the 
time of Virgil; but this he said before Mr. Pope’s 
Pastorals appeared. 

Mr. Walsh pronounces on our Shepherd’s boy (as 
Mr. Pope called himself,) the following judgment, in 
a letter to Mr. Wycherley: 

“ The verses are very tender and easy. The Au- 
thor seems to have a particular genius for that kind 
of poetry, and a judgment that much exceeds the 
years you told me he was of. It is no flattery at all 
to say that Virgil had written nothing so good at his 
age. J shall take it as a favour if you will bring me 
acquainted with him; and if he will give himself the 
trouble, any morning, to call at my house, I shall be 
very glad to read the verses with him, and give him 
my opinion of the particulars more largely than 1 
ean well do in this letter.” 

Thus early was Mr. Pope introduced to the ae- 
quaintanee of men of genius, and so improved every 
advantage, that he made a more rapid progress to- 
wards a consummation in fame than any of our for- 
mer English poets. His Messiah, his Windsor Fo- 
rest, (the first part of which was written at the same 
time with his pastorals) his Essay on Criticism in 
¥709, and his Rape of the Lock in \712, established. 
his poetical character in such ἃ manner thet He Wes 
called upon by the public voice to enrich ovr lane 
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guage with the translation of the Tliad, which he be» 
gan at twenty-five, and executed in five years. This 
‘was published for his own benefit, by subscription, 
the only kind of reward which he received for his 
writings, which do honour to our age and country, his 
religion rendering him incapable of a place, which 
the Lord Treasurer Oxford used to expres his con- 
cer for, but without offering him a pension, as the 
Earl of Halifax and Mr. Secretary Craggs afterwards 
did, though Mr. Pope declined it. 

‘The reputation of Mr. Pope gaining every day 
upon the world, he was caressed, flattered, and railed 
at, according as he was feared or loved by different 
persons. Mr. Wycherley was among the first au- 
thors of established reputation who contributed to 
advance his fame, and with whom he for some time 
lived in the most unreserved intimacy. ‘This poet in 
nia old age, conceived a design of publishing his 
poems ; and as he was but a very imperfect master of 
numbers, he intrusted his manuscripts to Mr. Pope, 
and submitted them to his corrections. The free- 
dom which onr young bard was under a necessity to 
use, in order to polish and refine what was in the 
original rough, unharmonious, and indelicate, proved 
disgustful to the old gentleman, then near seventy, 
who perhaps was a little ashamed that a boy at six- 
teen should so severely correct his works. Letters 
of dissatisfuction were written by Mr. Wycherley, 
and at last he informed him, in few words, that he 
was going out of town, without mentioning to what 
place, and did not expect to hear from him till he 
came back. This cold indifference extorted from 
Mr. Pope a protestation, that nothing should induce 
him ever to write to him again. Notwithstanding 
this peevish behaviour of Mr. Wycherley, occasioned 
by jealousy and infirmities, Mr. Pope preserved a 
constant respect and reverence for him while he 

Jived and after hie death \amented him. \n a lever 
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to Edward Blount, Esq. written immediately upon 
the death of this poet, he has there related some 
anecdotes of Wycherley, which we shall here insert. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“ I know of nothing that will be so interesting to 
you at present as some circumstances of the last act 
of that eminent comic poet, and our friend, Wycher- 
ley. He had often told me, as I doubt not he did all 
his acquaintance, that he would marry as soon as his 
life was despaired of; accordingly, a few days before 
his death he underwent the ceremony, and joined to- 
gether those two sacraments, which wise men say 
should be the last we receive; for, if you observe, 
matrimony is placed after extreme unction in our ca- 
techism, as a kind of hint as to the order of time in 
which they are to be taken. The old man then lay 
down satisfied in the conscience of having, by this 
one act, paid his just debts, obliged a woman who, 
he @as told, had merit, and shown an heroic resent- 
ment of the ill usage of his next heir. Some hun- 
dred pounds which he had with the lady discharged 
those debts ; a jointure of four hundred a year made 
her a recompense ; and the nephew he left to com- 
fort himself, as well as he could, with the miserable 
remains of a mortgaged estate. I saw our friend 
twice after this was done, less peevish in his sickness 
than he used to be in his health, neither much afraid 
of dying, nor (which in him had been more likely) 
much ashamed of marrying. The evening before he 
expired he called his young wife to the bed-side, and 
earnestly entreated her not to deny him one request, 
the last he should ever make: upon her assurance of 
of consenting to it, he told her, ‘ My dear, it is only 
this, that you will never marry an old man again.” ἴ 
cannot help remarking, that sickness, which OTN 
destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom hes ΘΟ ΘῈ 

fe remove that talent we call humour + Nir. Wycoeh 
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ley showed this even in this last compliment, though 
I think his request a little hard ; for why should he 
bar her from doubling her jointure on the same easy 
terms.” 

One of the most affecting and tender compoeitions 
of Mr. Pope, is his Elegy to the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady, built on a true story. We are in- 
formed in the Life of Pope, for which Cur] obtained 
a patent, that this young lady was a particular fa- 
vourite of the poet, though it is not ascertained 
whether he himself was the person from whom she 
was removed. This young lady was of very high 
birth, possessed an opulent fortune, and under the 
tutorage of an uncle, who gave her an education 
suitable to her titles and pretensions. She was es- 
teemed a match for the greatest peer in the realm, 
but in her early years she suffered her heart to be en- 
gaged by a young gentleman, and in consequence of 
this attachment, rejected offers made to her by per- 
sons of quality, seconded by the solicitations of-her 
uncle. Her guardian, being surprised at this beha- 
viour, set spies upon her, to find out the real cause 
of her indifference. Iler correspondence with her 
lover was soon discovered, and, when urged upon 
that topic, she had too much truth and honour te 
deny it. The uncle finding that she would make 
no efforts to disengage her affection, after a little 
time forced her abroad, where she was received 
with a ceremony due to her quality, but restricted 
from the conversation of every one but the spies of 
this severe guardian, so that it was impossible for hr 
lover even to have a letter delivered into her hap 
She languished in this place a considerable t’ 
bore an infinite deal of sickness, and was 
whelmed with the profoundest sorrow. Nature 
wearied out with continual distress, and being d 

at last to despair, the unfortunate \ady, as Mr, 
Justly calls her, pyt an end to her own life, b 
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bribed a maid-servunt to procure her a sword. She 
was found upon the ground weltering in her blood. 
The severity of the laws of the place, where this fair 
unfortunate perished, denied her Christian burial, 
and she was interred without solemnity, or even any 
attendants to perform the last_offices of the dead, ex- 
cept some young people of the neighbourhood, who 
saw her put into common ground, and strewed the 
grave with flowers. 

The poet, in the Elegy, takes occasion to mingle 
with the tears of sorrow, just reproaches upon her 
cruel uncle, who drove her to this violation. 


But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou base betrayer of a brother's blood ! 

See on those ruby lips the trembling breath, 

Those cheeks now fading at the blast of death: 
Lifeless the breast which warm'd the world before ; 
And thosc love-darting cyes must roll no more. 


The conclusion of this elegy is irresistibly affecting. 


So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name 

Which once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame ; 
How lov’d, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remnins of theo ; . 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 


No poem of our author's more deservedly obtained 
him reputation than his Essay on Criticism. Mr. Ad- 
dison in his Spectator, No. 253, has celebrated it with 
such profuse terms of admiration, that it is really 
astonishing to find the same man endeavouring after- 
wards to diminish that fame he had contributed to 
raise so high. 

“The Art of Criticism,” says he, “ which was yub- 
lished some months ago, is a master-piece in Va wand. 
The observations follow one another, ke ‘nose ΝᾺ 

Horace’s Art of Poetry, without that racthodicel te 
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gularity which would have been requisite in a pre 
writer. They are some of them uncommon, | 
such as the reader must assent to when he sees th 
explained with that elegance and perspicuity w 
which they are delivered. As for those which | 
the most known and the most received, they | 
placed in so beautiful a light, and illustrated w 
such apt allusions, that they have in them al] | 
graces of novelty, and make the reader, who was 
fore acquainted with them, still more convinced 
their truth and solidity. And here give me leave 
mention what Monsieur Boileau has so well enlar; 
upon in the Preface to his Works, that wit and { 
writing do not consist so much in advancing thi 
that are new, as in giving things that are known 
agreeable turn. It is impossible for us who live 
the latter ages of the world, to make observations 
criticism, morality, or any art and science, wh 
have not been touched upon by others. We h 
little else left us but to represent the common se 
of mankind in more strong, morc beautiful, or m 
uncommon liglits. If a reader examines Horac 
Art of Poetry, he will find but few precepts in 
which he may not meet with in Aristotle, and wh: 
were not commonly known by all the poets of | 
Augustan age. His way of expressing and apply! 
them, not his invention of them, is what we | 
chiefly to admire. 

“Longinus, in his Reflections, has given us_ 
same kind of sublime which he observes in the se 
ral passages which occasioned them. I cannot 
take notice that our English author has, after | 
same manner, exemplified several of his precepts 
the very precepts themselves.” He then produ 
some instances of ἃ particular kind of beauty in | 
numbers, and concludes with saying, “ That we ἢ’ 
three poems in our tongue of the same nature, 

each a master-piece in its kind ; the Essay ont 
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lated Verse, the Essay on the Art of Poetry, and the 
Essay on Criticism.” 

In the lives of Addison and Tickell, some general 
hints concerning the quarrel have been thrown out, 
which subsisted between our poct and the former of 
these gentlemen; here it will not be improper to give 
a more particular account of it. 

The author of Mist’s Journal positively asserts, 
“ That Mr. Addison raised Pope from obscurity, ob- 
tained him the acquaintance and friendship of the 
whole body of our nobility, and transferred his 
powerful influence with those great men to this 
rising bard, who frequently levied, by that means, 
unusual] contributions on the public. No sooner was 
his body lifeless, but this author, reviving his resent- 
ment, libelled the memory of his departed friend, 
and, what was still more heinous, made the scandal 
public.” ° 

When this charge of ingratitude and dishonour _ 
was published against Mr. Pope, to acquit himself of 
it he called upon any nobleman whose friendship, or 
any one gentleman whose subscription, Mr. Addison 
had procured to our author, to stand forth and de- 
clare it, that truth might appear. But the whole libel 
was proved a malicious story by many persons of 
distinction, who several years before Mr. Addison’s 
decease, approved those verses denominated a libel, 
but which were, it is said, a friendly rebuke, sent 
privately, in our author’s own hand, to Mr. Addison 
himself, and never made public till by Curll, in his 
Miscellanies, 12mo. 1727. The lines, indeed, are 
elegantly satirical, and, in the opinion of many un- 
prejudiced judges, who had epportunities of knowing 
the character of Mr. Addison, are no ill reprerenta- 
tion of him. Speaking of the poetical triflers of the 
times, who had declared against hin, he ΕΝ & 
sudden transition to Addison :— 

7 
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Peace to alleuch! But were there ono whose firc’ 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Should suck: a man, too fond to rule alone, . 
Bear, like the Turk, no rival near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that.caus’d himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, others teach to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv'’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading e’en fools ; by flattcrers besieg'd ; 

And so obliging that he ne'er oblig’d : 

Like Cato give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to hia own applause; 

While wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be! 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he! 


Some readers may think these lines severe, bu 
the treatment he received from Mr. Addison wa 
more than sufficient to justify them, which will af 
pear when we particularize an interview betwee: 
these two poetical antagonists, procured by the warn 
solicitations of Sir Richard Steele, who was presen 
at it, as well as Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Jervas being one day in company with Mi 
Addison, the conversation turned upon Mr. Pope 
for whom Addison, at that time, expressed the hig’ 
est regard, and assured Mr. Jervas that he we 
make use not only of his interest, but of his art 
wise, todo Mr. Pope service; he then said, ’ 
not mean his art of peetry, but his art at co’ 
protested, notwithstanding many insinuatir 
spread, that it should not be his fault if the: 

the best understanding and intelligence 
176 observed, that Dr. Swift might bi 
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Yoo far among the enemy during the animosity, but 
now ali was safe, and Mr. Pope, in his opinion, was 
escaped. When Mr. Jervas communicated this ‘com 
versation ta Mr. Pope, he made this reply: “ The 
friendly office you endeavour to do between Mr. 
Addison and me, deserves acknowledgments on my 
‘part. You thoroughly know my regard to his cha- 
‘racter, and my readiness to testify it by all ways in 
‘my power; you also thoroughly know the meat- 
‘ness of that proceeding of Mr. Phillips, to make 8 
man I so highly value, suspect my disposition to 
wards him. ‘But as, after all, Mr. Addison must be 
judge in what regards himself, and as he has séemed 
not to be a very just une to me, so 1 must own to you 
I expect nothing but civility from him, how mach 
soever I wish for his friendship ; and, as for any offers 
of real'kindness or service, which it is in his power to 
do me, I should be ashamed to receive them from a 
‘man who has no better opinion of my morals than to 
think me a party mun, nor of my temper than to be- 
lieve me capable of maligning or envying another's 
reputation as a poet. Ina word, Mr. Addison is sure 
of my respect at all times, and of my real friendship 
whenever he shall think fit to know me for what 
I am. 

Some years after this conversation, at the desire of 
Sir Richard Steele, they met. At first, a very cold 
civility, and nothing else, appeared on either sida : 
for Mr. Addison had a natural reserve and gloom at 
the beginning of an evening, which, by conversation 
and a pfass, brightened into an easy cheerfulness. 
Sir Richard Steele, who was a most social benevo- 
lent man, begged of him to fulfil his promise in drop- 
ping all animosity against Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope then 
desired to be made sensible how he had offended, 
and observed, that the translation of Homer, αὶ the. 
was the great crime, was undertaken at the teques, 

and almost at the command, of Sx Richard Bucs. 
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He entreatcd Mr. Addison to-speak candidly and 
free]y, though it might be with ever so much severity, 
rather than, by keeping up forms of complaisance, 
conceal any of his faults. This Mr. Pope spoke in 
such a manner as plainly indicated he thought Mr. 
Addison the aggressor, expected him to condescend, _ 
and own himself the cause of the breach between 
them. But he was disappointed; for Mr. Addison, 
without appearing to be angry, was quite overcome 
with it. He began with declaring that he always 
had wished him well, had often endeavoured to be 
his friend, and in that light advised him, if his nature 
was capable of it, to divest himself of part of his 
vanity, which was too great for his merit; that he 
had not arrived yet to that pitch of excellence he 
might imagine, or think his most partial readers ima- 
gined ; that when he and Sir Richard Steele correct- 
ed his verses, they had a different air; reminding Mr. 
Pope of the amendment, by Sir Richard, of a line in 
the poem called the Messiah ; 


He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 


Which is taken from the prophet Isaiah :—* The 
Lord God will wipe tears from off all faces ;” ΄ 


From every face he wipes off every tear. 


And it stands so altered in the newer editions of Mr. 
Pope’s works. He proceeded to lay before him the 
mistakes and inaccuracies hinted at by the writers 
who had attacked Mr. Pope, and added many things 
which he himself objected to. Speaking of his 
Translation in general, he said, that he was not to be 
blamed for endeavouring to get so Jarge a sum of 
money, but that it was an ill-executed thing, and not 
equal to Tickell, which had all the spirit of Homer. 
Mr. Addison concluded, in a low hollow voice of 
feigned temper, that he was not soliciious ἄνα tia 
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own fame as a poet; that he had quitted the Museg 
to enter into the business of the public, and that all 
he spoke was through friendship to Mr. Pope, whom 
he advised to have a less exalted sense of his own 
merit. 

Mr. Pope could not well bear such repeated ree 
proaches, but boldly told Mr. Addison, that he ap- 
pealed from his judgment to the public, and that he 
had long known him too well to expect any friend- 
ship from him; upbraided him with being a pensioner 
from his youth, sacrificing the very learning pur- 
chased by the public money to a mean thirst of 
power; that he was sent abroad to encourage litera- 
ture, in place of which he had always endeavoured 
to suppress merit. At last the contest grew so warm 
that they parted without any ceremony, and Mr. 
Pope, upon this, wrote the foregoing verses, which © 
are esteemed too true a picture of Mr. Addison. 

In this account, and indeed in all other accounts 
which have been given concerning this quarrel, it 
does not appear that Mr. Pope was the aggressor. 
If Mr. Addison entertained suspicions of Mr. Pope’s 
being carried too far among the enemy, the d 
was certainly Mr. Pope’s, and not Mr. Addison’s. 
It was his misfortune, and not his crime. If Mr. 
Addison should think himself capable of becoming a 
rival to Mr. Pope, and, in consequence of this opinion, 
publish a translation of part of Homer at the same 
time with Mr. Pope’s, and if the public should decide 
in favour of the latter, by reading his translation, and 
neglecting the other, can any fault be imputed to 
Mr. Pope? could he be blamed for exerting all his 
abilities in so arduous a province? And was it his 
fault that Mr. Addison (for the first Book of Homer 
was undoubtedly his) could not translate to please 
the public? Besides, was it not somewhat presamy- 
tuous to insinuate to Mr. Pope that his verses Wore 
another face when he corrected. them, While, Ὁ. ὍΝ 
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game lime, the translation of IIumer, which he ἢ 
never seen in manuscript, bore away the palin fre 
that very translation which he himself asserted w 
done in the true spirit of Homer? In matters 
genius the public judgment seldom errs, and in tl 
case posterity has confirmed the sentence of tl 
age which gave the preference to Mr. Pope; | 
his translation is in the hands of all readers of tas 
while the other is scldom regarded but as a foil 
Pope’s. 

It would appear as if Mr. Addison were himself 
immersed in party business as to contract his bene’ 
lence to the limits of a faction, which was infinite 
beneath the views of a philosopher, and the ru 
which that excellent writer himself established. 
this was the failing of Mr. Addison, it was not t 
error of Pope, for he kept the strictest correspor 
ence with some persons whose affection to the W] 
interest was suspected, yet wus his name never cal] 
in question. While he was in favour with the Du 
of Buckingham, the Lords Bolingbroke, Oxford, a 
Harcourt, Dr. Swift, and Mr. Prior, he did fot dr 
his correspondence with the Lord Halifax, ἢ 
Craggs, and most of those who were at the head 
the Whig interest. A professed Jacobite one d 
remonstrated to Mr. Pope, that the people of. 
party took it ill that he should write with Mr. Ste 
upon ever so indifferenc a subject; at which he cor 
not help smiling, and observed, that he hated narro 
ness of soul in any party; and that if he renounc 
his reason in religious matters, he should hardly de 
on any other; and that he could pray not only 
opposite parties, but even for opposite religions. 
Pope considered himself as a citizen of the wot 
and was therefore obliged to pray for the prosper 
of mankind in general. As a son of Britain, 

wished those councils might be suffered by Pre 
dence to prevail which were most for the interes 
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his native country ; but as politics was not his study, 
he could not always determine, at least with any degree 
of certainty, whose councils were best: and had 
charity enough to believe that contending parties 
might mean well. As taste and science are confined 
tono country, so ought they not to be excluded from 
any party, and Mr. Pope had an unexceptionable right 
to live upon terms of the strictest friendship with 
every man of parts, to which party soever he might 
belong. Mr. Pope’s uprightness in his conduct to- 
wards contending politicians, is demonstrated by his 
living independent of either faction: he accepted 
no place, and had too high a spirit to become a 
pensioner. 

Many efforts, however, were made to proselyte 
him from the popish faith, which all proved ineffec- 
tual. His friends conceived hopes, from the mode- 
ration which he on all occasions expressed, that he 
was really a Protestant in his heart, and that upon 
the death of his mother he would not scruple to de- 
clare his sentiments, notwithstanding the reproaches 
he might incur from the popish party, and the public 
observation it would draw upon him. The Bishop 
of Rochester strongly advised him to read the con- 
troverted points between the Protestant and the Ca- 
tholic church, to suffer his unprejudiced reason to 
determine for him, and he made no doubt but a sepa- 
ration from the Romish communion would soon en- 
sue. To this Mr. Pope very candidly answered, 
“Whether the change would be to my spiritual ad- 
vantage God only knows; this I know, that I mean 
as well in the religion I now profess, as ever I cando 
in any other. Can a man who thinks so, justify a 
change, even if he thought both equally good? to 
such an one the part of joining with any one body of 
Christians might perhaps be easy, but L think Wwouk 
pot be so to renounce the other. 


# Your Lordship has formerly adxiwed we to wee 
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ministered ; and whcre they are or may be wrong, I 
leave it to God alone to mend or reform them ; which, 
whenever he does, it must be by greater instruments 
than Iam. I am not a Papist, for I renounce the 
temporal invasions of the papal power, and detest 
their arrogated authority over princes and states; I 
ama Catholic in the strictest sense of the word. 
If I was born under an absolute prince I would be a 
quiet subject ; but thank God I was not. I have a 
due sense of the excellence of the British constitu- 
tion. In a word, the things I have always wished to 
see are not a Roman Catholic, or a French Catholic, 
ora Spanish Catholic, but a true Catholic ; and not a 
king of Whigs, or a king of Tories, but a king of 
England.” 

These are the peaceful maxims upon which we 
find Mr. Pope conducted his life; and if they cannot 
in some respects be justified, yet it must be owned 
that his religion and his politics were well enough 
adapted for a poet, which entitled him to a kind of 
universal patronage, and to make every good man his 


Dean Swift sometimes wrote to Mr. Pope on the 
topic of changing his religion, and once humorously 
offered him twenty pounds for that purpose. Mr. 
Pope’s answer to this, Lord Orrery has obliged the 
world with by preserving it in the life of Swift. It 
aa perfect master-piece of wit and pleasantry. 

We have already taken notice that Mr. Pope was 

ulled upon by the public voice to translate the Iliad, 
hich he performed with so much applause, and, at 

8 same time, with eo much profit to himself, that 

was envied by many writers, whose vanity per- 
3s induced them to believe themselves equal to so 
ata design. A combination of inferior wits were 
jloyed to write the Popiad, in which hia \ranela- 
is characterized as unjust to the original, WAR 
'y of language, or variety of numbers. 
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ef the justness of the original, they say tlere is ab- 
surdity and extravagance; instead of the beautiful 
language of the original, there is selecism and barba- 
reus English. A candid reader my easily discern 
from this furious introduction, that the crities were 
actuated rather by malice than truth, and that they 
muet judge with their eyes shut who can see no 
beauty of language, no harmony of numbers in this 
wanshution. 

But the most formidable critic against Mr. Pope in 
this great undertaking, was the celcbrated Madame 
Dacier, whom Mr. Pope treated with less ceremony 
in his Notes on the Iliad than, in the opinion of some 
feople, was due to her sex. This learned lady was 
not without a sense of the injury, and took an oppor- 
tunity of discovering her resertment. “ 

“Upon finishing (says she) the second edition of 
my translation of Homer, a particular friend sent me 
a transintien of part of Mr. Pope's Preface to his ver- 
sion of the Iliad. As J do not understand English, I 
cannot form any judgment of his performance, though 
Thave heard much of it. I am indeed willing to be- 
lieve, that the praises it has met with are not unmerit- 
ed, beeause whatever work is approved by the En- 
glish nation cannot be bad: but yet I hope I may be- 
permitted to judge of that part of the preface which 
has been transmitted to me; and I here take the 
liberty of giving my sentiments concerning it. Ε 
most freely acknowledge that Mr. Pope’s invention is. 
very lively, though he seems to have been guilty of the 
same fault into which he ewns we are often precipi- 
tated by our invention when we depend too much 
upon the strength of it; as magnanimity, says he, may 
yun up to confusion and extravagance, se may great: 
iavention to redundancy and wildness. 

“This has been. the very case of Mr. Pope himself; 

nothing is more overstrained, ot more false, than the 
images in which his fancy has represented Homer, 
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es he tells us that the Iliad is a wild paradise 
“we cannot see all the beauties as in an order- 
m, it is only because the number of them is 
‘greater. Sometimes he compares him to a 
nursery, which contains the seeds and first 
ons of every kind ; and, lastly, he represents 
er the notion of a mighty tree, which rises 
ἢ most vigorous seed ; is improved with in- 
Yourishes and produces the finest fruit, but 
»>many branches, which might be lopped inte 
give it a more regular appearance. 
it! is Homer’s poem then, according to Mr. 
confused heap of beauties, without order or 
‘'y, and a plot whereon nothing but seeds, nor 
perfect or formed is to be found? and a pro- 
loaded with many unprofitable things which 
» be retrenched, and which choke and dis- 
Ι086 which deserve to be preserved? Mr. 
ll pardon me if I here oppose those compari- 
1ich to me appear very false, and entirely 
to what the greatest of ancient and modern 
rer thought. 
Iliad is so far from being ἃ wild paradise, 
the most regujar garden, and laid out with 
mmetry, than any ever was. Every thing 
8 not only in the place it ought to have been, 
Ὑ thing is fitted for the place it hath. He 
you, at first, with that which ought to be first 
- places in the middle what ought to be in the 
und what would be improperly placed at the 
g or end; and he removes what ought to be 
ater distance, to create the more agrecable 
; and te use a comparison drawn frem paint- 
laces that in the greatest light whieh cannot 
sible, and sinks in the obscurity of the shade 
39 not require a full view ; so that i tay es 
Homer is the painter who beat knew how Ὁ 


16 shades and lights. The second COTApATS 
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son is equally unjust : how could Mr. Pope say, ‘tha 
one can only discover seeds, and the first production: 
of every kind in the Iliad?’ Every beauty is there te 
such an amazing perfection, that the following age: 
could add nothing to those of any kind; and the an 
cients have always proposed Homer as the most per 
fect model in every kind of poetry. 

“The third comparison is composed of the erron 
of the two former; Homer had certainly an incom 
parable fertility of invention, but his fertility is al 
ways checked by that just sense which made him re 
ject every superfluous thing which his vast imaginatio: 
could offer, and to retain only what was necessary 
and useful. Judgment guided the hand of this admi- 
rable gardener, and was the pruning-hook he employ 
ed to lop off every useless branch.” 

Thus far Madam Dacier differs in her opinion fron 
Mr. Pope concerning Homer; but these remarke 
which we have just quoted, partake not at all of th 
nature of criticism; they are mere assertion. Pope 
had declared Homer to abound with irregular beau 
ties. Dacier has contradicted him, and asserted, tha 
all his beautics are regular, but no reason is assigne: 
by either of these mighty geniuses in support of thei 
opinions, and the reader is left in the dark as to th 
real truth. Ifhe is to be guided by the authority of: 
name only, no doubt the argument will preponderat: 
in favour of our countryman. The French lady the 
proceeds to answer some observations which Mr 
Pope made upon her remarks upon the Iliad, whic] 
she performs with a warmth that generally attend: 
writers of her sex. Mr. Pope, however, paid mor 
regard to this fair antagonist than Why other criti 
upon his works. He confessed that he had reccivec 
great helps from her, and only thought she ha 
(through a prodigious and almost superstitious fond 

ness for Homer) endeavoured to make him appea 
without any fault or weakness, and tamp ἃ erie 
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tion on his works which is no where to be found. He 
wrote her a very obliging letter, in which he confess- 
ed himself exceedingly sorry that he ever should have 
displeased so excellent a wit; and she, on the other 
hand, with a goodness and frankness peculiar te her, 
protested to forgive it; so that there remained no 
animosities between those two great admirers and 
translators of Homer. 

Mr. Pope, by his successful translation of the Diad, 
as we have before remarked, drew upon him the 
envy and raillery of a whole tribe of writers. Though 
he did not esteem any particular man amongst his 
enemies of consequence enough to provoke an an- 
swer, yet, when they were considered collectively, 
they offered excellent materials f6r a general satire. 
This satire he planned and executed with so extraor- 
dinary a mastery, that it is by far the most complete 
poem of our Author's: it discovers more invention, 
and a higher effort of genius, than any other produc- 
tion of his. The hint was taken from Mr. Dryden’s 
Mac Flecknoe ; but asit is more genera}, so it is more 
pleasing. The Dunciad is so universally read, that 
we reckon it superfluous to give any further account 
of it here ; and it would be an unpleasing task to 
trace all the provocations and resentments which 
were mutually discovered upon this occasion. Mr. 
Pope was of opinion that, next to praising good wri- 
ters, there was a merit in exposing bad ones; though 
it does not hold infallibly true that each person atig- 
Matized as a dunce was genuinely so. Something 
must be allowed to personal resentment: Mr. Pope 
was a man of deen passions ; he felt an injury strong- 
ly, retained a Yong remembrance of it, and could very 
pungently repay it. Some of the gentlemen, however, 
who had been more severely lashed than the rest, 
meditated a revenge which redounds but little Lo thent 
hozour. They either intended to chastise im cot. 

porally, or gave it out that they had revlly done > 
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ring shame upon Mr. Pope, which, if 

ily bring shame upon themselves. 
. Pope enjoyed any leisure from severe 
to study, his friends were confinually 
nto turn his thoughts towards something 
e of lasting use to the world, and engege 
a war with dunces, who were now effec- 
ibled. Our great dramatic poet Shak- 
| passed through several hands, some of 
re very reasonably judged not to have un- 
any part of him tolerably, much less were 

) correct or revise him. 

iends of Mr. Pope, therefore, strongly im- 
him to undertake the whole of Shakspeare’s 
id, if possible, by comparing all the different 
ow to be procured, restore him to hie ancient 
to which our poct made this modest reply, 
it having attempted any thing in the drama, it 
him be deemed too much presumption. To 
ne was answered, That this did not require 
owledge of the foundation and disposition of 
na, as that must stand as it was, and Shak- 
\imself had not always paid strict regard to 
3 of it; but this was to clear the scenes from 
bish with which ignorant editors had filled 


roper business in this work was to render the 
slear as to be generally understood, to free it 
becurities, and sometimes gross absurdities 
ow seem to appear in it, and to explain dout 
difficult passages, of which there are δ’ 
3. This, however, was an ardgpus prov 
w Mr. Pope has acquitted himself in 
ifferently determined: it is certain hr 
nimself upon that performance, nor - 
he Jeast adapted to his genius: for 

that a man of lively parte car 
udgery of collecting passages 
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Yadustry and labour are necessary than persons of 
quick penetration generally have to bestow. 

It has been the opinion of some critics that Mr. 
Pope’s talents were not adapted for the drama, other: 
wise we cannot well account for his neglecting the 
most gainful way of writing which poetry affords, 
especially as his reputation was so high that, without 
much ceremony or mortification, he might have had 
any piece of his brought upon the stage. Mr. Pope 
was attentive to his own interest, and if he had net 
either been conscious of his inability in that province, 
or too timid to risk the popular approbation, he would 
certainly have attempted the drama. Neither was he 
esteemed a very competent judge of what plays were 
proper or improper for representation. He wroté 
several letters to the manager of Drury-lane theatre, 
in favour of Thompson’s Agamemnon, which, not- 
withstanding his approbation, Thompson’s friends 
were obliged to mutilate and shorten; and, after all, 
it proved a heavy play; though it was generally al- 
lowed to have been one of the best acted plays that 
had appeared for some years. 

He was certainly concerned in the comedy which 
was published in Mr. Gay’s name, called Three Hours 
after Marriage, as wellas Dr. Arbuthnot. This illus- 
trious triumvirate, though men of the most various 
parts, and extensive understanding, yet were not able, 
it seems, to please the people, though the principal 


parts were supported by the best actors in that wry - 


on the stage. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Pope were, no 
doubt, solicitous to conceal their concern in it; but 
by a letter which Mr. Gay wrote to Pope, published 
in Ayre’s Memoirs, it appears evident (if Ayre’s au- 
thority may be depended on) that they both assisted 
in the composition. 
“ Dear Pope. . 

“Too Iate I see and confess myself mistaken 
Hlation to the comedy; yet 1 do not shins bad th 


BN. 
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owed your advice, and only introduced the mummy, 
that the absence of the crocodile had saved it. | 
can’t help laughing myself (though the vulgar do not 
consider it was designed to look ridiculous) to think 
how the poor monster and mummy were dashed at 
their reception, and, when the cry was loudest, I 
thought that, if the thing had been written by another, 
I should have deemed the town in some measure mis- 
taken ; and as to your apprehension that this may do 
us future injury, do not think of it; the Doctor has a 
more valuabe name than can be hurt by any thing of 
this nature, and yours is doubly safe; I will, if any 
shame there be, take it all to myself, and indeed I 
ought, the motion being first mine, and never heartily 
approved by you.” 

Of all our poct’s writings, none were read with 
more general approbation than his Ethic Epistles, or 
multiplied into more editions. Mr. Pope, who, was a 
perfect economist, secured to himself the profits 
arising from his own works ; he was never subjected 
to necessity, and therefore was not to be imposed 
upon by the art or fraud of publishers. 

But now approaches the period in which, as hr 
himself expressed it, he stood in need of the generou 
tear he paid; 


Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
E’en he whose soul now melts in mournful jays, 
Shall shortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. 


Mr. Pope, who had been always subjected | 
variety of bodily infirmities, finding his strength 
way, began to think that his days, which ha 
prolonged past his expectation, were drawing ‘ 

a conclusion. However, he visited the Hc 
Bristol, where for some time, there were δ’ 
of his recovery ; but making too free - 
grew wore and sccmcd desirous t 
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home. A dropsy in the breast at last put a period to 
his life, at the age of fifty-six, on the 30th of May, 
1744, at his house at Twickenham, where he was in- 
terred in the same grave with his father and mother. 

Mr. Pope’s behaviour in his last illness has been 
variously represented to the world : some have affirm- 
ed that it was timid and peevish; that having been 
fixed in no particular system of faith, his mind was 
wavering, and his temper broken and disturbed. 
Others have asserted that he was all cheerfulness and 
resignation to the Divine will: which of these opinions 
is true we cannot now determine ; but if the former, 
it must be regretted that he who had taught philoso- 
phy to others, should himself be destitute of its assis- 
tance in the most critical moments of his life. 

The bulk of his fortune he bequeathed to Mrs. 
Blount, with whom he lived in the strictest friendship, 
and for whom he is said to have entertained the warm- 
est affection. His works, which are in the bands of 
every person of true taste, and will last as long as our 
language will be understood, render unnecessary all 
further remarks on his writings. He was equally 
admired for the dignity and sublimity of his moral and 
philosophical works, the vivacity of his satirical, the 
clearness and propriety of his didactic, the richness ὁ 
and variety of his descriptive, and the elegance of all, 
added to a harmony of versification and correctness 
of sentiment and language unknown to our former 
poets, and of which he has set an example, which will 
be an example or a reproach to his successors. His 
prose style is as perfect in its kind as his poetic, and 
has al] the beauties proper for it, joined to an uncom- 
mon force and perspicuity. 

Under the profession of thé Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, to which he adhered to the last, he maintained 
all the moderation and charity becoming the mor. 
thorough and consistent protestant. iis convert: 
Hon was natural, easy, and agreeable, Without 4 
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haps it will not necessarily follow that his genia¢ 
was therefore superior. 

The grand characteristic of a poet is lis mven- 
tion, the surest distinction of a great genigs. In Mr. 
Pope nothing.is so truly original as his Rape of the 
Lock, nor discovers so much invention. In this kind 
of mock-heroic he is without a rival in our language, 
for Dryden has written nothing of the kind. His 
other work which discovers iuveution, fire designing, 
and admirable execution, is his Dunciad; which, 
though built on Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, is yet so 
auch superior, that, in satiric writing, the palm must 
justly be yielded te him. In Mr. Dryden’s Absalom 
and Ahithophel, there are indeed the most poignant 
strokes of satire, and characters drawn with the most 
masterly touches; but this poem, with all its excel 
Tences, is much inferior to the Dunciad, though Dry 
den had advantages which Mr. Pope had not; for 
Dryden’s characters are men of great eminence and 
figure in the state, while Pope has to expose men of 
obscure birth and unimportant lives, only distinguish- 
ed from the herd of mankind by a glimmering of 
genius, which rendered the greatest part of them 
more emphatically contemptible. Pope’s was the 
hardest task, and he has executed it with the greatest 
success. As Mr. Dryden must undoubtedly have 
yielded to Pope in satiric writing, it is incumbent on 
the partisans of Dryden to name another species of 
composition in which the former excels so as to 
throw the balance again upon the side of Dryden. 
This species is the Lyric, in which the warmest vota- 
ries of Pope must certainly acknowledge that heis 
much inferior ; as an irresistible proof of this, we need 
only compare Mr. Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day 
with Mr. Pope’s, in which the disparity is so appe- 
rent that we know not if the most finished of Pope's 
vompositions has discovered such a variety and come 

mand of numbers. 
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When Dryden came into the world he found poetry 
in a very imperfect state ; its numbers were unpolish- 
ed, its cadences rough, and there was nothing of har 
mony or mellifluence to give it a graceful flow. Ip 
thie harsh, unmusical situation, Dryden found it, (for 
the refinements of Waller were but puerile and un- 
substantial ;) he polished the rough diamond, he tanght 
st to shine, and connected beauty, elegance, ang 
strength, in all his poetical compositions. Though 
Dryden thus polished our English numbers, and thus 
harmonized versification, it cannot be said that he 
carried his art to perfection. Much was yet left an- 
done; his lines with all their smoothness, were oRtea 
ambling, and expletives were frequently introduced 
to complete his measures. It is apparent, therefore, 
that an additional harmony might still be given to our 
numbers, and that cadences were yet capable of more 
musical modulation. To effect this purpose, Mr. 
Pope arose, who with an car elegantly delicate, and 
the advantage of the finest genius, so harmonized the 
English numbers, as to make them completely musi- 
cal. His numbers are likewise so minutely correct, 
that it would be difficult to conceive how any of his 
lines can be altered to advantage. He has created a 
kind of mechanical versification ; every line is alike; 
and though thcy are sweetly musical, they want diver- 
sity; for he has not studied so great a variety of 
pauses, and where the accents may be laid gracefully. 
The structure of his verse is the best, and a line of his 
is more musical than any other line can be made by 
placing the accents elsewhere ; but we are not quite 
certain whether the ear is not apt to be soon cloyed 
with this uniformity of elegance, this sameness of hare 
mony. It must be acknowledged however, that he 
bas much improved upon Dryden in the article of ver- 
sification, and in that part of poetry is greatly his su- 
perior. But though this must be acknowledged, Yate 
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errors, though the authors translated wer 
same: and it is much to be doubted if Dr: 
to translate the ΖΦ ποιὰ now, with that atten 
the correctness of the present age would ἢ 
him, whether the preference would be due 
Homer. 

But supposing it to be yielded (as it certs 

that the latter bard was the greatest translat 
now to throw into Mr. Dryden’s scale all hi 
works; which, though not the most excel! 
writings, as yet nothing of Mr. Pope’s c 
posed to them, they have an undoubted ri; 
the balance greatly in favour of Mr. Dryde 
the two pocts are considered as critics, the 
son will very imperfectly hold. Dryden’ 
tions and Prefaces, besides that they are mo 
ous, and are the best models for courtly | 
show, that he understood poctry as an a 
any man that ever lived ; and he explained 
well, that he taught his antagonist to tun 
against himself; for he so illuminated the 
clear and perspicuous reasoning, that du 
became capable of discerning; and when 
his performances fell short of his own id 
lence, his cnemies tried him by rules 
establishing; and though they owed to ἢ 
of judging, they seldom lad candour en 
him. 

Perhaps it may be true that Pope’s v 
with more appetite, as there is a greate' 
correctness in them; but in perusing 
Dryden, the mind will take a wider 
more fraught with poetical ideas. W 
den as the greater genius, and Po 
pleasing versifier.—Cidber’s Lives. 


Hr comes, he comes | bid every be’ 
The song of triumph, and attend hi 
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Great Sheffield's muse the long procession heads, 
And throws a lustre o'er the pomp 885 leads; 
First gives the palm she fir'd him to obtain, 
Crowns his gay brow, and shows him how to reig) 
Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, 
Was form’d for all the miracles he wrought: 
Thus Chiron did the youth he taught applaud, 
Pleas’d tu behokl the earnest of a god. 
But hark! what shouts, what gath'ring crowds re 
Unstain’d their praise by any venal voice, 
Such as th’ ambitious vainly think their due, 
When prostitutes or needy flatterers sue. 
And see the chief! before him laurels torn ; 
Trophies from undeserving temples borne, 
Here rage enchain‘d; reluctant raves: and there 
Pale envy, dumb and sick’ning with despair, 
Prone to the earth she bends her loathing cye, 
Weak to support the blaze of Majesty. 
But who are they that turn the sacred page ? 
Three lovely virgins, and of equal age; 
Intent they read, and al] enaimour'd seem, 
As he that met his likeness in the stream: 
The graces these ; and see how they contend, 
Who most shall praise, who best shall recommend. 
The chariot now the painful steep ascends, 
The prans cease, the glorious labour ends. 
Here fix'd, the bright eternal temple stands, 
Its prospect an unbounded view commanis : 
Say, wondrous youth, what column wilt thou choc 
What laurell'd arch for thy triumphant muse? 
Though each great ancient court thee to his shrine 
Though ev'ry laurel through the dome be thine, 
(From the proud epic down to those that shade 
The gentler brow of the soft Lesbian maid,) 
Go to the good and just, and awful train, 
Thy soul's delight, and glory of the fane; 
While thro’ the earth thy dear remembrance flies, 
“Sweet to the world and grateful to the skics.” 
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SPRING. 


THE FIRST PASTORAL; OR, DAMON. 
To Sir William Trumbal. 


Finst in these fields I try the sylvan strains, 
Nor blush to sport on Windsor’s blissful plains: 
Fair Thames, flow gently from. thy sacred spring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian muses sing ; 
Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play, 
And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 

You that, too wise for pride, tno good for power, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And, carrying with you all the world can boast, 
To all the world illustriously are lost ; 
O let my muse her slender reed inspire, 
Till in your native shades you tune the lyre. 
So when the nightingale to rest removes, 
The thrush may chant to the forsaken greves, 
But charm’d to silence, listens while she sings, 
And all the adrial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the flocks shook off the nightly dews, 
᾿ Two swaiiis, whom love kept wakeful, and the muse, 
Pour'd o'er the whitening vale their Reecy care, 
Fresh as the morn, and as the season fat « 
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The dawn now blushing on the mountain’s sade, 
Thus Daphnis spoke, and Strephor thus replicd: 
Darunis. 

Hear how the birds, on every bloomy spray, 
With joyous music wake the dawning day! 
Why sit we mute, when early hinnets sig, 
When warbling Philome! salutes the spsing 7 
Why eit we sad, when Phosphor shines so clear, 
And lavish Nature paints the purple year? ᾿ 

STREPHON. 

Sing then, and Damon shall attend the strain, 
While yon slow oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 
Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow, 
Here western winds on breathing rases blow. 
ΕἸΣ stake yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brik his dancing shade surveys. 

Darunis. 

And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 
And swelling clusters bend the curling vines : 
Four figures rising from the work appcar, 

The various seasons of the rolling year ; 

And what is that which binds the radinnt sky, 

Where twelve fair signs in beauteous order lie? 
Damon. 

Then sing by turas, by turns the muses sing : 
Now hawthorns blossom, now the daisies epring, 
Now leaves the trees, and flowers adorn the ground: 
Bevin, the vales shall every note resound. 

STREPHON. 

~ Inspire me, Phebus, in my Delia’s praise, 
With Waller's strains, er Granville’s moving laye ? 
A milk-white bull shall at your altar stand, 

‘That threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand. 
Daritnis. 

© Love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 

And make my tongue victorious as her eyes ; 
Ne lambs or sheep for victims VV impart, 
Thy victim, Love, shall be the shepherd s bean. 
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STREPHON. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 
But feagns a laugh, to see me search around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Darunis. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen : 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes ! 
STREPHON. 
O’er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po ; 
Blest Thames’s shores the brightest beauties yield. 
Feed here, my lambs, I'll seek no distant field. 
DaPUHNIS. 
Celestial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves ; 
If Windsor shades delight the matchless maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor-shade. 
STREPHON. 
All Nature mourns, the skies relent in showers, 
Hush’d are the birds, and closed the drooping flowers; 
If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring, 
The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing. 
DaPanis. 

All Nature laughs, the groves are fresh and fair, 
The sun’s mild lustre warms the vital air; 
3f Sylvia smile, new glories gild the shore, 

And vanquish’d Nature seems to charm no more. 
STREPHON. 
In spring the fields, in autumn hills 1 love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove, 
But Delia always ; absent from her sight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
Darunis. 

Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet fresh as early Avy * 
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E’en spring displeases when she shines not here; 
But, bless’d with her, tis spring throughout the year. 
STREPHON. 

Say, Daphnis, say, in what glad soil appears, 
A wondrous tree that sacred monarchs bears : 
Tell me but this, and I’ll disclaim the prize, 
And give the conquest to thy Sylvia’s eyes.— 

DaPunts. 

Nay, tell me first, in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields : 
And then a nobler prize I will resign ; 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine. 

DaMON. 

Cease to contend ; for, Daphnis, I decree, 
The bow] to Strephon, and the lamb to thee. 
Blest swains, whose nymphs in every grace excel ; 
Blest nymphs, whose swains those graces sing so well! 
Now rise and haste to yonder woodbine bowers, 
A soft retreat from sudden vernal showers : 
The turf with rural dainties shall be crown’d, 
While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around. 
For see! the gathering flocks to shelter tend, 
And from the Pleiads fruitful showers descend. 


SUMMER. 


THE SECOND PASTORAL; OR, ALEXIS. 
To Dr. Garth. 


A SHEPHERD’'s boy (he seeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the silver Thame, 
Where dancing eua-beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form’d a quivering shade. 
Soft as he mourn’d, the streams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compassion show, 

The Naiads wept in every watery bower, 
And Jove consented in a silent shower. 
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Accept, O Garth, the muse’s early Jays, 
That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays; 

Hear what from love unpractised hearts endure, 
From love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 
Ye shady beeches, and ye cooling streams, 
Defence from Phcebus’, not from Cupid’s beams, 
To you I mou; nor to the deaf I sing ; 

The woods shall answer, and their echo ring. 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay : 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they ? 
The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 
They parch'd with heat, and I inflam’d by thee. 
The sultry Sirius burns the thirsty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 
Where stray ye, muses, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeless love ? 
In those fair fields where sacred Isie glides, 
Or else where Cam his winding vales divides ? 
As in the chrystal spring I view my face, 
Fresh rising blushes paint the watery glass ; 
But since those graces please thine eyes no more, 
I shun the fountains which 1 sought before. 
Once I was skill’d in every herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew ; 
Ah, wretched shepherd! what avails thy art, 
To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart ! 
’ Let other swains attend the rural care, 
Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces shear : 
But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays, 
Embrace my love, and bind my brows with bays. 
That flute is mine which Colin’s tuneful breath 
Inspired when living, and bequeathed in death : 
He said : ‘ Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
That taught the groves, ny Rosalinda’s name.’ 
But now the reed shall hang on yonder tree, 
For ever silent, since despis’d by thee. 
O! were 1 made by some transforming power, 
The captive bird that sings within thy bower \ 


΄ 
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Then might my voice thy listening ears employ, 
And I those kisses he receives enjoy. 

And yet my numbers please the rural throng, 
Rough satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the song : 
The nymphs forsaking every cave and spring, 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring ; 
Each amorous nymph prefers her gifts in vain, 

On you their gifts are all bestow'd again: 
For you the swaine tfie fairest flowers design, 
And in one garland all their beauties join ; 
Accept the wreath which you deserve alone, 
In whom all beauties are comprised in one. 

See what delights in sylvan scenes appear ! 

Descending gods have found Elysium here. 

In woods bright Venus with Adonis stray’d, 

And chaste Diana haunts the forest shade. 

Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours, 

When swains from shearing seck their nightly bowers; 

When weary reapers quit the sultry field, 

And crown’d with corn their thanks to Ceres yield. 

This harmless grove no lurking viper hides, 

But in my breast the serpent Love abides. 

Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew, 

But your Alexis knows no sweets but you. 

O deign to visit our forsaken seats, 

The mossy fountains, and the green retreats ! 

Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade ; 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade ; 

Where’er you tread, the blushing flowers shall rise, 

And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 

O! how I long with you to pass my days, 

Invoke the Muses, and resound your praise ! 

Your praise the birds shall chant in every grove, 

And winds shall waft it to the powers above. 

But would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain, 

The woodcring forests soon should dance agni: 

The moving mountains hear the powerful cal’ 

And headlong streams hang listening in ther 
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But sec, the shepherds shun the noon-day heat, 
The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat, 
To closer shades the panting flocks remove. 

Ye gods! and is there no relief for love? 
But soon the sun with milder rays descends 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends : 
On me Love's fiercer flames for ever prey, 
By night he scorches, as he burns by day. 


AUTUMN. 


THE THIRD PASTORAL; OR, HYLAS AND 
EGON. 


To Mr. Wycherley. 


ΒΕΝΈΛΤΗ the shade a spreading beech displays, 
Hylas and A2gon sang their rural lays : 
This mourn’d a faithless, that an absent love ; 
And Delia’s name and Doris’ fill’d the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your sacred succours bring; 
Hylas’ and AXgon’s rural lays I sing. 
Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus’ wit inspire, 
The art of Terence and Menander’s fire ; 
Whose sense instructs us, and whose humour charms, 
Whose judgment sways us, and whose spirit warms! 
Oh! skill’d in nature ! see the hearts of swains, 
Their artless passions, and their tender pains. 
Now setting Phebus shone serenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were streak’d with purple light ; 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away 
Τὸ Delia’s ear the tender notes convey. 
As some sad turtle his lost love deplores, 
And with deep murmurs fills the sounding shores αὶ 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds (mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpitied, and forlom. 
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Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along ! 

For her, the feather’d quires neglect their song: 
For her, the limes their pleasing shades deny : 
For her the lilies hang their heads and die. 

Ye flowers that droop, forsaken by the spring, 
Ye birds, that left by summer cease to ging, 
Ye trees that fade when autumn heats remove, 
Say, is not absence death to those who love ? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away ! 
Cursed be the fields that cause my Delia’s stay ; 
Fade every blossom, wither every tree, 

Die every flower, and perish all, but she ; 
What have I said? Where’er my Delia flies, 
Let spring attend, and sudden flowers arise! 
Let opening roses knotted oaks adorn, 

And liquid amber drop from every thorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along! 

The birds shal] cease to tune their evening song, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And streams to murmur, ere I cease to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain, 

Not balmy sleep to Jabourers faint with pain, 

Not showers to larks, or sunshine to the bec, 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 
Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay ? 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds, 
Delia, cach cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye powers, what pleasing frenzy soothes my mind’ 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind 7 

She comes, my Delia comes! Now cease my lay, 
And cease, ye gales, to bear my sighs away ! 

Next Agon sang, while Windsor groves admired: 
Rehearse, ye muses, what yourselves inspired. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain ! 
Of perjured Doris, dying I complain : 

Here where the mountains, lessening as they rise, 
Lose the low vales, and steal into the shies ; 
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While labouring oxen, spent with-toil and heat, 

In their loose traces from the field retreat ; 

While curling smokes from village topa are seen, 

And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky green. 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay! 

Beneath yon poplar oft we pass’d the day : 

Oft on the rind I carved her amorous vows, 

While she with garlands hung the bending boughs; 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away : 

So dies my love, and so my hopes decay. 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain ! 

Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain ; 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 

And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine ; 

Now blushing berries paint the yellow grove. 

Just gods! shaJl all things yield returns but love ? 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ; 

- The shepherds cry, ‘ Thy flocks are left a prey.’ 

Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who lost my heart while I preserved my sheep ? 

Pan came, and ask’d, what magic caused my smart, 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart? 

What eyes but hers, alas, have power to move? 

And is there magic but what dwells in love? 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strains! 

I'll fly from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains. 

From shepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 

Forsake mankind, and al] the world but love; 

I know thee, Love! on foreign mountains bred ; 

Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed: 

Thou wert from Etna’s burning entrails torn, 

zot by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay! ‘ 

Farewell, ye woods; adieu, the light of day ; 

One leap from yonder cliff shall end my pains. 

No more, ye hills, no more resound my strains. 
Thus sang the shepherds till the approach of night, 

The skies yet blushing with departed \ight, 
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When falling dews with spangies deck the glade, 
And the low sun had lengthen’d every shade. 


WINTER. 


THE FOURTH PASTORAL; OR, DAPHNE. 
To the Memory of Mrs. Tempest. 


Lycrpas. 

Tayrsis, the music of that murmuring spring 

Is not so mournful as the strains you sing: 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below, 
So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow. 

Now sleeping flocks on their soft fleeces lie, 

The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky, 

While silent birds forget their tuneful Jays, 

O sing of Daphne’s fate, and Daphne’s praise ! 
Tuyrsis. 

Behold the groves that shine with silver frost, 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure lost: 
Efere shall I try the sweet Alexis’ strain, 

That call’d the listening Dryads to the plain: 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving song. 
Lycrpas. 

So may kind rains their vital moisture yield, 

And swell the future harvest of the field. 

Begin ; this charge the dying Daphne gave, 

And said, ‘ Ye shepherds, sing around my grave ὃ 

Sing, while beside the shaded tomb I mourn 

wind with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn. 
Tuyrsis. 

Ye gentle muses, leave your chrystal spring, 
Let nymphs and sylvans cypress garlands bring : 
Ye weeping Loves, the stream with myrtles hide, 

And break your bows as when ΝΒ ded, 
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And with your golden darts, now useless grown, 
Inscribe a verse on this relenting stone ; 

. © Let Nature change, let heaven and earth deplore; 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and love is now no more! 

Tis done, and Nature's various charms decay: 

See gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day : 

‘Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours scatter’d on her bier. | 

See where, on earth, the flowery glories lie; 
With her they flourish’d, and with her they die. 
Ah! what avail the beauties nature wore; - 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and beauty is no more! 

For her the flocks refuse their verdant food; 

The thirsty heifers shun the gliding flood : 

The silver swans her hapless fate bemoan, 

In notes more sad than when they sing their own: 
In hollow caves sweet Echo silent lies, 

Silent, or only to her name replies: 

Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore: 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleasure is no more! 

No grateful dews descend from evening skies, 

Nor morning odours from the flowers arise ; 

No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 
The balmy Zephyrs, silent since her death, 
Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath ; 

The industrious bees neglect their golden store: 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and sweetness is no more ! 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne sings, 
Shall, listening in mid air, suspend their wings; 
No more the birds shall imitate her lays, 
Or, hush'd with wonder, hearken from the sprays: 
No more the streams their murmurs shall forbear, 
A sweeter music than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and music is no more! 

Her fate is whisper’d by the gentle breeze, 
Aad told iz Ψψ to all the trembling treea ἃ 
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‘The trecabling trees, in every plain snd wood 
‘Her fate remurmar to the silver flood; 

"Phe silver flood, ‘so lately calm, appears 
‘Swell'd with new pussiom, and o'erflows witt 
‘Tio winds, ad trees, and floods, her death d 
Daphne our grief; our glory now no more! 

‘Bat see ? where Daphne wondering mounts 
Above the clouds, above the atarry sky ! 
Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 

ever freah, and groves for ever green! 
‘There, while you rest in amaranthine bowen 
Or from those meads select unfading flowers 
Behold us kindly, who your name implore, 
‘Daphne, our goddess, and our grief no more 
Lyeras. 

‘How all things listen, while thy muse com 
Such silence waits on Philomela’s strains, 
In some still evening, when the whispering b 
‘Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 
To theo, bright gous, ofa lamb shall bles 


But see! Orion sheds unwholesome dews : 
Arise, the pines ἃ noxious shade diffuse; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay 
‘Time conquers all, and we must Time obey. 
Adiea, ye vales, ye mountaine, atrearas, and ἢ 
‘Adieu, ye shepherd's rural lays and loves; 

‘Adieu, my flocks; farewell, ye sylvan crew : 
Daphne, farewell! and all the world, adieu! 
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MESSIAH. 
A sacred Eclogue in Imitation of Virgil's Polio. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

In reading several passages of the prophet Isaiah, which 
foretell the coming of Christ, and the felicities attend- 
ing it, I could not but observe a remarkable parity be- 
tween many of the thoughts, and those in the Pollio 
of Virgil. This will not seem surprising when we re- 
flect, that the eclogue was taken from a Sibyllige pro- 
phecy on the same subject. One may judge that Virgil 
did not copy it line for line; but selected such ideas as 
best agreed with the nature of pastoral poetry, and 
disposed them in that manner which served most to 
beautify his piece. I have endeavoured the same in 
this imitation of him, though without admitting any 
thing of my own; since it was written with this par- 
ticular view, that the reader by comparing the several 
thoughts, might see how far the images and descriptions 
of the prophet are superior to those of the poet. 


Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the song: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 
Delight no more—O Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 
From Jesse’s! root behold a branch arise, 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies: 10 
The ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heavens !? from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower! 
The siok? and weak the healing plant shall aid, 15 
From storm a shelter, and from heat a shade. 


my Yea. xi. νοὶ, 1. (2) Ch. xlv. ver.8. (Q)Ch. 3x8. 
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All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail; 
Returning Justice! lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand, extend, 

‘And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 20 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn! 

Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born! 

See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 

‘See lofty Lebanon? his head advance, 35 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance: 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

‘And Carmel's flowery top perfume the skies 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way !? A God, a God appears! 30 
A God, a God! the vocal hills reply; 

‘The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 

Sink down, ye mountains; and ye valleys, rise ! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay; 385 
Be smooth, ye rocks! ye rapid floods, give way ! 
‘The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold! 

He from thick films shall prirge the visual ray, 

‘And on the eighitless eye-ball pour the day : 4“ 
*Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
‘And bid new music charm the unfolding ear: 

The dumb" shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting, like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear; 4% 
From every fice he wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine’ chains shall death be bound, 

‘And hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound, 

‘As the good shepherd tends his fleecy eare, 

Becks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; δι 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'ersces them, and by night protects ; 

(2) Oh. ix. ver.7. (2) Ch. xxv. vet.2 ΟἽ ΘΚ. αἱ 
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nder lambs he raises in his arms, 

from his hand, and in his bosom warms: 

hall mankind his guardian care engage, 55 
‘omised father! of the future age. 

ire shall nation? against nation rise, 

dent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

ids with gleaming steel be cover'd o’er, 

azen trumpets kindle rage no more; 60 
eless lances into scythes shall bend, 

Ι6 broad falchion in a plough-share end. 
yalaces shall rise; the joyful son? 

inish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

vines a shadow to their race shall yicld, 65 
ie same hand that sow’d, shall reap the field. 
wain in barren deserts! with surprise 

lies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

arts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

alls of water murmuring in his ear. 70 
ed rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

reen reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
sandy valleys,> once perplex’d with thorn, 
viry fir and shapely box adorn: 

fless shrubs the flowery palms succeed, 75 
dorous myrtle to the noisome weed. ᾿ 
ambe® with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
oys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 

eer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

armless serpents’ lick the pilgrim’s feet. 80 
niling infant in his hand shall take 

rested basilisk and speckled snake, 

d, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

rith their forky tongue shall innocently play. 
τον ὦ with light, imperial Salem,’ rise! 85 
thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! 


h. ix. ver.6. (2) Ch ii. ver. 4. (3) Ch Ixv. ve 
(4) Ch. xxxv. ver. J, 7. (5) Ch. xii. ver. 

. Iv. ver. 13. (6) Ch xi. ver. δ, 7,8. Wy ἃ 

. 95. (8 Ch. Ix. ver. 1. 
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See a long race! thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 90 
Sce barbarous nations? at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings, 
And heap’d with products of Sabean® springs ! 

For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow : 

See heaven its sparkling portale wide display, 

And break upon them in a flood of day! 

No more the rising sun‘ shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 100 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O’erflow thy courts: the Light himself shall shine 
Reveal’d, and God's eternal day be thine! 

The seas’ shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 105 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix’d his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 


WINDSOR FOREST. 
To the Right Honourable George Kord Lansdowne 
Non injussa cano: te nostre, Vare, myrice. 
Te nemus omne canct; nec Phebo gratior ulla est, 
Quam sibi que Vari prescripsit pagina nomen. 
VIRGIL. 
Ty forest, Windsor! and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch’s and the Muses’ seats, 
Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maids! 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 


(1) Ch Ix. ver. 4. (2) Ch. \x. τος. ἃ. @)\Ch. Ix. ver. 6 
(4) Ch. Ix. ver. 19, 20. ( Ch. LL. wer. 8, end an tie 
ver. 10. 
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Granville commands; your aid, O muses, bring! 
What muse fer Granville-can refuse to sing ? 
The groves of Eden, vanist’d zow-s0 long, 

Live ia description, and look green in sengs; 
“These, were my breast inspired with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vaies, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 

Not chaes-like together crush’d and bruised, 

But, as the world, harmoniously confused ; 
‘Where order ‘in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 

As some coy nymph her lover's warm adtiresa, 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 

‘Where, imterspersed in lawns and qpening glades, 
‘Thin trees arige that sun each ofher’s shades. 
flere ia full light the russet plains extend ; ° 
‘There, wraptin.cleuds, the blueish hills ascend. 
£’en the wild heath dieplays ker purple dyes, 
And ’midst:the desert, fruitful fields arise, 

That, crown'd with tufted trees and springing oota, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 

@Zet India boast her plants, nor envy we 
“The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 

@Vhile by eur oaks the precious leads are ‘borne, 
And realms-commanded which those trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 
Though gots asseuitled grace his towering height, 
Than whet more huntble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gode appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomone crown’, 
Here blashing Flora pints tre enamell’d ground, 
dere Ceres’ gifts δὲ waving prospect stand, 

An& nodding tempt the jeyful reaper’s hand ; 
Rich industry site emiling oa the plana, 
And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 
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Not thus the land appear’d in ages past, 
A dreary desert, and ἃ gloomy waste, 
To savage beasts and savage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and severe than they; 
Who elaim’d the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid waste, they storm'd the dens and eaves 
For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves.) 
hat could be free, when lawless beasts obey’d, 

And e’en the elements a tyrant sway’d 7 
In vain kind seasons swell’d the teeming grain; 
Soft showers distill’d, an sums grew warm in vain; 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields, 
And, famish’d, dies amidst his ripen’d fields. 
What wonder then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign ? 
Both, doom'd alike, for sportive tyrants bled, 
But, while the subject starved, the beast was fed. 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
Our haughty Norman boasts that barbarous name, 
And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. 
‘The fields are ravish’d from the industrious swains, 
Fron: men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The levell’d towns with weeds lie cover’d o’er; 
The hollow winds through naked temples rear ; 
Round braken columns clasping ivy twined ; 
Θ᾽ ὃν heaps of ruins stalk’d the stately hind ; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage howlings fill the sacred quires 
Awed by his nobles, by his commons curst, 
The oppressor ruled tyrannic where he durst, 
Stretch’d o’er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And eerv'd alike his vassals and his God. 
Whom e’en the Saxon spared, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain. 
But see, the man who spacious regions gave 

A waste for beasts, himself denied κα graxe = 


4 
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egetch’d on the lawn his second hope survey, 

.t once the chaser, and at once the prey : 

ὁ Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

‘leeds in the forest like a wounded hart. 
ucceeding monarchs heard the subjects’ cries, 

for saw displeased the peaceful cottage rise. 

‘then gathering flocks on unknown mountains fed, 
"er sandy wilds where yellow harvests spread, 

be forests wonder’d at the unusual grain, 

nd secret transports touch’d the conscious swain. 
air Liberty, Britannia’s goddess, rears 

[er cheerful head, and leads the golden years. 

Ye vigorous swains! while youth ferments your blood, 
nd purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

ow range the hills, the gameful woods beset, 

Vind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
Then milder autumn summer’s heat succeeds, 

nd in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds ; 
efore his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

anting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds; 
ut when the tainted gales the game betray, 

ouch’d close he lies, and meditates the prey: 
scure they trust the unfaithful field beset, 

ill hovering o’er them sweeps the swelling net. 
hus (if small things we may with great compare) 
"hen Albion sends her eager sons to war, 

ome thoughtless town, with ease and plenty bless’d 
ear and more near, the closing lines invest ; 

idden they seize the amazed, defenceless prize, 

nd high in air Britannia’s standard flies. 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
nd mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 

1ort is his joy, he feels the fiery wound, 

lutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

h! what avails his glossy, varying dyes, 

is purple crest, and scarlet circled eyes, 

he vivid green his shining plumes unfold 

is painted wings, and breast that famce with goat 


- 
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Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny. 
. To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare: 
(Beasts, urged by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo :) 
With slaughtering guns the unwearied fowler roves, 
When frosts have whiten’d all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o'ershade, 
And loneSy woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye : 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky: 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. - 
_ In genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
The bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The silver eel, in shining volumes rolli'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. 
Now Caneer glows with Phebus’ fiery car 
The youth rush eager to the sylvan war, 
Swarm o’er the lawns, the forest walks surround, 
Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound. 
The impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain : 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross’d, 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 
See the bold youth strain up the threatening ateeg, 
Rash through the thickets, down the valleya eweep, 
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Hang o’er their coursers’ heads with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 

Tet old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 

The immorta] huntress, and her virgin train, 

Nor envy, Windsor ! since thy shades have seen 
As bright a goddess, and as chaste a queen ; 
Whose care, like hers, protects the sylvan reign, 
The earth’s fair light, and empress οὔ the main. 

Here, ton, ’tis sung, of old, Diana stray’d, 

And Cynthus’ top forsook for Windsor shade 
Here was she seen o’er airy wastes to rove, 

Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove; 
Here, arm’d with silver bows, in early dawn, 

He: baskin’d virgins traced the dewy lawn. 

Above the rest a rural nymph was famed, 

Thy offspring, Thames! the fair Lodona named: 
(Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast, 

The muse shall sing, and what she sings shall test.) 
Scarce could the goddess from her nymph be known, 
But by the crescent, and the golden zone. 

She scorn’d the praise of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair ; 

A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 

It chanced, as eager of the chase, the maid 
Beyond the forest’s verdant limits stray’d, 

Pan saw and loved, and burning with desire 
Pursued her flight ; her flight increased his fire. 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky; 

Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When thro’ the clouds he drives the trembling doves ; 
As from the god she flew with furious pace, 

Or as the god, more furious, urged the chace. 

Now fainting, sinking, pale, the nymph appears ; 
Now close behind, his sounding steps she héere, 
And now his shadow reach'd her as she ron, 
fis shadow lengthen'd by the setting sun, 


- 
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And now bis shorter breath, with sultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
In vain on father Thames she calls for aid, 
Nor could Diana help her injured maid. 
Faint, breathless, thus she pray’d, nor pray’d in vain 
* Ah, Cynthia! ah—though banish’d from thy train, 
Let me, O let me, to the shades repair, 
My native shades ! there weep, and murmur there ! 
She said, and, melting as in tears she lay, 
In a soft silver stream dissolved away. 
The silver streccn her virgin coldness keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; 
Still bears the name the helpless virgin bore, 
And bathes the forest where she ranged before. 
In her chaste current ofl the goddess laves, 
And with celestial fears augments the waves. 
Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 
The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 
The watery landscape of the pendant woods, 
And absent trees that tremble in the floods; 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen, 
And floating forests paint the waves with green ; 
Through the fair scene roll slow the lingering stream: 
Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thame: 
Thou, too, great father of the British floods ! 

With joyful pride survey’st our lofty woods ; 
Where towering oaks their growing honours rear, 
And future navies on thy shores appear. 
. Not Neptune’s self from all her streams receives 

: A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 

No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 

‘No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 

Nor Po so swells the fabling poet’s lays, 

While led along the skies his current strays, 

As thine, which visits Windsor’s famed abodes, 

To grace the mansion of olr earthly gods ; 
Nor all his stars above a lustre show, 


fe Like the bright beauties on thy banks below « 


——  ᾿ 
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Where Jove, subdued by mortal passion still, 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright court approves, 
His sovereign favours, and his country loves: 
Happy next him, who to these shades retires, . 
Whom nature charms, and whom the muse inspires, 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet please, 
Successive study, exercise and ease. 

He gathers health from herbs the forest yields, 
And of their fragrant physic spoils the fields ; 
With chemic art exalts the mineral powers, 
And draws the aromatic souls of flowers : 
Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high; 
O’er figured worlds now travels with his eye ; 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store, 
Consults the dead, and lives past ages o'er: 
Or wandering thoughtful in the silent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wise and good, 

Τ᾽ observe a mean, be to himselfa friend, 

To follow Nature, and regard his end ; 

Or looks on Heaven with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies, 

Amid her kindred stars familiar roam, 

Survey the region, and confess her home! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admired, 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retired. 

Ye sacred Nine ! that all my soul possess, 
Whore raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 
Bear me, O bear me to sequester’d scenes, 

The bowery mazes, and surrounding greens ; 

To Thames’s banks which fragrant breezes fill 

Or where ye, Muses, sport on Cooper’s Hill; 

(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow: 
I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft music die along the grove: 

Led by the sound I roam from shade to thade, 

By godlike poets venerable made ; 
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Here his firat lays majestic Denham sung : 

There the last numbers flow'd from Cowley’s tongue. 
O early lost! what tears the river shed, 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led ! 

His drooping swans on every note expire, 

And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre. 

Since fate relentless stopp’d their heavenly voice, 
No more the forests ring, or groves,rejoice ; 

Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley strung 
- His living harp, and lofty Denham sung? 

But hark ! the groves rejoice, the forest rings ! 

Are these revived ? or is it Granville sings? 

*Tis yours, my lord, to bless our soft retreats, 

And calj the muses to their ancient seats ; 

To paint anew the flowery sylvan scenes, 

To crown the forest with immortal greens, 

Make Windsor hills in lofty numbers rise, 

And lift her turrets nearer to the skies ; 

To sing those honours you deserve to wear, 

And add new lustre to her silver star. 

Here noble Surrey felt the sacred rage, 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age: 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance ; 
In the same shades the Cupids tuned his lyre, 
To the same notes of love and soft desire: 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fill’d the groves, as heavenly Mira now. 

Oh, wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 
What kings first breathed upon her winding shore! 
Or raise old warriors, whose adored remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains ! 
With Edward’s acts adorn the shining page, 

Stretch his long triumphs down through every age ; 

Draw monarchs chain’d, and Cressi’s glorious field, 

The lilies blazing on the regal shield ! 

Then, from her roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked well, ᾿ 
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Btill in thy song should vanquish’d France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain’s spear. 
Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flourish round his urn: 
Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And, fast beside him, once-fear’d Edward sleeps: 
Whom not the extended Albion could contain, 
From old Belerium to the northern main, 
The grave unites ; where e’en the great find rest, 
And blended lie the oppressor and the oppress’d ! 
Make sacred Charles's tomb for ever known 
(Obscure the place, and uninscribed the stone:) 
Oh fact accursed ! what tears has Albion shed? 
Heavens,what new wounds! and how her old have bled! 
She saw her sons with purple deaths expire, 
Her sacred domes involved in rolling fire, 
A dreadful series of intestine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. 
At length great Anna said, ‘ Let discord cease "ἢ 
She said, the world obey’d, and all was peace. 
In that blest moment from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanced his reverend head ; 
His tresses dropp’d with dews, and o’er the stream 
His shining horns diffused a golden gleam : 
Graved on his urn appear’d the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters and alternate tides ; 
The figured streams in waves of silver roll'd, 
And on their banks Augusta rose in gold, 
Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood, 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood. 
First the famed authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame : 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown’d: 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue, transparent Vandalis appeate \ 
The gulfy Lee his sedgy treseea rears ἃ 
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There faction roar, rebellion bite her chain, 

And asping furies thirst for blood in vain.’ 

. Here cease thy flight, nor with unhallow’d lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days ; 
The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite, 
And bring the scenes of opening fate to light ; 
My humble muse, ia unambitious strains, 

Paints the green forests and the flowery plains, 
Where peace descending, bids her olive spring, 
And scatters blessings from her dove-like wing. 
E’en I more sweetly pass my careless days, 
Pleased in the silent shade with empty praise. 
Enough for me, that to the listening swains 

First in these fields I sang the sylvan strains. 


"ODE 


ON ST, CECILIA’S DAY, 
MDCCVIII. . 
And other Pieces for Music. 
DesceEnp, ye Nine: descend and sing: 
The breathing instruments inspire ; 
Wake into voice each silent strihg, 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 
In a sadly-pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While, in more lengthen'd notes and slow 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes 
In broken air trembling, the wild mnzic Lowa, 
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Till, by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 
By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies ; 
Or, when the sou! is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds ; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Listening envy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine war no more our passions wage, 

And giddy factions bear away their rage. 


But when our country’s cause provokes to arms, 
How martial music every bosom warms! 
So when the first bold vessel dared the seas, 
High on the stern the Thracian raised his strain, 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main. 
Transported demi-gods stood round, - 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Inflamed with glory’s charms : 
Each chief his sevenfold shield display’d, 
And half unsheathed the shining blade : 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 


But when through all the infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 
Love, strong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appear'd, . 
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O’er all the dreary coasts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortured ghosts : 
But, hark ! he strikes the golden lyre: 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire. 
See, shady forms advance ! 
(Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 
And the pale spectres dance ! 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurl’d hang listening found their heads. 


By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elysian flowers ; 
By those happy souls, who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 
Or amaranthine bowers! 
By the hero’s armed shades, 
Glittering through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wandering in the myrtle grove, 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life : 
Oh take the husband, or return the wife ! 
He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet’s prayer, 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus song could prevail . 
O’er death and o’er hell ; 
A conquest how hard and how glorious! 
Though fate had fast bound het 
With Styx nine times round her, Ν 


Yet music and love were victorious. 


3ut soon, too soon the lover turns his eyes: 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 
low wilt thou now the fatal sisters move ? 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in meanders, 
All alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan, 
And calls her ghost, 
For ever, ever, ever, lost! 
Now with furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Rhodope’s snows: 
See, wild as the winds, o’er the desert he flies ; 
dark ! Haemus resounds with the Bacchanals’ ers 
Ah see, he dies! 
ret e’en in death Eurydice he sung : 
Surydice still trembled on his tongue: 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
curydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 


Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And Fate’s severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
Aad antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
ind to her Maker’s praise confined the sound,. 
Vhen the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
The immortal powers incline their ear : 
torne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
Vhile solemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from heaven to hear. - 
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A vapour fed from wild desire:; 
A wandering, self-consuming fire. 
But Hymen’s kinder flames unite,. 
And burn for cver one; 
Chaste as cold Cynthia’s virgin light, 
Productive as the sun. 
Semichorus. 
Oh source of every social ue, 
United wish, and mutual joy ! 
What various joys on one attend, 
As son, as father, brother, husband, friend, 
Whether his hoary sire he spies, 
While thousand grateful thoughts arise ; 
Or meets his spouse's fonder eye ; 
Or views his smiling progeny ; 
What tender passions take their turns, 
What home-felt raptures move ! 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 
With reverence, hope, and love. - 
Chorus. 
Hence, guilty joys, distastes, surmises ; 
Hence, false tears, deceits, disguises, . 
Dangers, doubts, delays, surprises, . 
Fires that scorch, yet dare not shine : 
Purest Love’s unwasting treasure, 
Yonstant faith, fair hope, long leisure; 9 
Days of ease, and nights of pleasure, 
Sacred Hymen } these are thine.. 


ODE ON SOLITUDE. 


Written when the Author was about twelve Years old. 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
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Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in suminer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


3less’d, who can unconcernedly find ° 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
ln health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 
Sound sleep by night : study and ease, 
Together mix’d ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 
Thus let mé live, unseen, unknown ; 
Thus unlamented, let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


᾿ 


ODE. 

The dying Christian to his Sout. 
VitTaL spark of heavenly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flyng— 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper : angels say, 
Sister Bp ‘rit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ἢ 

Tell me, my soul, cun this be death ? 


The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
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Lend, lend your wings! I mqunt! I fly! 
Oh grave! where is thy victory ? 
Oh death! where is thy sting? 


AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
Written in the Year 1709. . 


PART I. 


Introduction. That it is as great a fault to judge ill, as 


to write ill, and a more dangerous one to the public, 
ver. 1. That a true taste is as rare to be found as a 
true genius, ver.9 to 18. That most men are born 
with some taste, but spoiled by false education, ver. 
19 to 25. The multitude of critics, and causes of them, 
ver. 26 to 45. That we are to study our own taste, 
and know the limits of it, ver. 46 to 67. Nature the 
best guide of judgment, ver. 68 to 87. Improved by 
art and rules, which are but methodized nature, ver. 
88. Rules derived from the practice of ancient poets, 
ver. 88 to 110. That therefore the ancients are neces- 
sary to be studied by a critic, particularly Homer and 
Virgil, ver. 120 to 138. Of licenses, and the use of 
them by the ancients, ver. 140 to 180. Reverence due 
to the ancients, and praise of them, ver. 181, ὅτε. 


*T1s hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill; 
But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ; 
A fool might once himself alone expose ; 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 
*Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Jn poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic's shore , 


10 


a 
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Both must alike from Heaven derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 
Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well : 
Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true; 
But are not critics to their judgment too ? 
Yet, if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind: 20 
Nature affords at least a.glimmering light ; 
The lines, though touch’d but faintly, are drawn 
right. 
But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 
Is by ill-colouring but the more disgraced, 
So by false learning is good sense defaced : 
Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools, 
And some made coxcombs nature meant but fools: 
In search of wit these lose their common sense, 
And then turn critics in their own defence : 
Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 
Or with a rival’s or an eunuch’s spite. 
All fools have still an itchitrg to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing side. 
If Mevius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 
There are who judge still worse than he can write. 
Some have at first for wits, then poets pass’d ; 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 
Those half-learn'’d witlings, numerous in our isle, 40 
As half-form’d insects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfinish’d things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal : 
To tell them would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 
But you, who seek to give and merit fame, 
And justly bear a critic’s noble name, - 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
dow far your genius, taste, and learning, G2. | 


Ν 


΄ 
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Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 50 
And mark that point where sense and dulness meet. 
Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit : 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains; 
Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 

The solid power of understanding fails ; 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one genius fit ; 60 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit: 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in those confined to single parts. 

Like kings, we lose the conquests gain’d before, 

By vain ambition still to make them more : 

Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

First follow nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is stiJt the same : 
Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 70 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of art ; 

Art from that fund each just supply provides ; 

Works without show, and without pomp presides : 
In some fair body thus the informing soul 

With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Fach motion guides, and every nerve sustains ; 
Itself unseen, but in the effects remains. 

Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 80 
Want as much more, to turn it to its use; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wifa 

*Tis more to guide, than spur the muse’s steed ; 
Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed: 
The winged courser, like a gencrous horee, 


Shows most true mettle when you check tha conan, 
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Those rules of old discover’d, not devised, 
Are nature still, but nature methoctized : 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d 90 
By the same laws which first herself ordain’d. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites, 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights : 
High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’d, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod; 
Held from afar, aloft, the immortal prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples given, 

She drew from them what they derived from Hea- 

ven. 

The generous critic fann’d the poet’s fire, 100 
And taught the world with reason to admire. 

Then criticism the muse’s handmaid proved, 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved : 
But following wits from that intention stray'd ; 

Who could not win the mistress, woo'd the maid ; 
Against the poets their own arms they turn’d, 

Sure to hate most the men from whom they learn’d. 
So modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 

By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part, 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 110 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 

Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 

Nor time nor moths e’er spoil’d so much as they : 
Some drily plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 

These leave the sense, their learning to display, 

And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You then, whose judgment the right course would 
steer, 

Know well each ancient’s proper character : 

His fable, subject, scope in every page : 120 
Religion, country, genius of his age « 

Without all these at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticise. _ 
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Be Homer's works your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night : 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims 
bring, 
And trace the muses upward to their spring. 
Still with itself compared, his text peruse-; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 
When first young Maro, in his boundless mind 1% 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d, 
Perhaps he seem’d above the critic’s law, 
And but from nature’s fountains scorn’d to draw : 
But when to examine every part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design, 
And rules as strict his Jabour’d work confine, 
As if the Stagyrite o’erlooked each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem, 
To copy nature, is to copy them. 140 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry ; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 
If, where the rules not far enough extend 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end,) 
Some lucky license answer to the full 
The intent proposed, that license is a rule. 
Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 150 
May boldly deviate from the common track ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its ends at once attains. 
In prospects thus, some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of nature’s common order rise, 
The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
Axd risc to faults true critics dare not mend. = SA 
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But thoughthe ancients thus their rules invade 

(As kings dispense with Jaws themselves have made,) 
Moderns, beware! or, if you must offend 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end: 

Let it be seldom, and compell’d by need ; 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 

The critic else proceeds without remorse, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, e’en in them, seem faults. 170 
Some figures monstrous and mis-shaped appear, 
Consider’d singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportion’d to their light or place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always must display 

His powers in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with the occasion, and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes to fly. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 130 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

See from each clime the learn’d their incense bring ! 
Hear, in all tongues consenting Peans ring! 

In praise so just let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind. 

Hail! bards triumphant! born in happier days ; ; 
Immortal heirs of universal praise! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shal] sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! 

fnay some spark of your celestial fire, ᾿ 
The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That, on weak wings, from far puraues yout Nights \ 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 
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To teach vain wits a science little known, 
To admire superior sense, and doubt their own! 200 


PART II. 

Causes hindering a true judgment. 1. Pride, ver. 201. 
2. Imperfect learning, ver. 2/5. 3. Judging by parts, 
and not by the whole, ver. 233 to 288 Critics in wit, 
language, versification, only, 288, 305, 339, ἄς. 4. 
Being too hard to plcase, or too apt to admire, ver. 384. 
5. Partiality—too much love to a sect—to the ancients 
or moderns, ver. 394. 6. Prejudice or prevention, ver. 
408. 7. Singularity, ver. 424. 8. Inconstancy, ver. 
430. 9. Party spirit, ver. 452, &c. 10. Envy, ver. 466. 
Against envy, and in praise of good-nature, ver. 508, 
&c. When severity ia chiefly to be used by the critics, 
ver. 526, &c. 


Or all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride ; the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For as in bodies, thus im souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with wind: 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 210 
If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know 
Make use of every friend—and every foe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts, 220 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, norsee the lengths behind , 
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But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, pleased at first, the towering Alps we try, ° 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky! . 
The eternal snows appear already pass’d, 
And the first clonds and mountains seem the last : 
But, those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way: 9230 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyés, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ἢ 
Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight, 
The generous pleasure to be charm’d with wit 
But, in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 248 
That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor kéep ; 
We camot blame indeed—but we may sleep. 
Tn wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Js not the exactness of peculiar parts; 
*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty cal}, 
But the joint force and full result of all. 
Thus when we view some well-proportion’d dome, ἡ 
{The world’s just wonder, and e’en thine, oh Rome !. 
No single parts unequally surprise ; 
All comes united to the admiring eyes : 250 
No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear : 
The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applauge, in spite of trivial faults, is duc. 
As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

° Te avoid great errors, must the léss commit ; 
6 
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Neglect the rule each verbal critic lays ; 
For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 
Most critics, fond of some subservient art, 
till make the whole depend upon a part : 
ey talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 

Once on a time, La Mancha’s knight, they aay, - 
A certain bard encountering on the way, ᾿ 
Discoursed in terms as just, with looks as sage, 

As e’er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage ; 270 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools, 

Who durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. 

Our author, happy in a judge so nice, ὑ- 

Produced his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice; 
Made him observe the subject, and the plot, 

The manners, passions, unities; what not? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 

Were but a combat in the lists left out. 

‘What ! leave the combat out?’ exclaims the knight. 
* Yes, or we must renounce the Stagyrite.’— 280 
‘Not so, by heaven! (he answers in a rage) 

* Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage.’ 
‘So vast a throng the stage can ne’er contain.’— 

* Then build a new, or act it on a plain.’ 

Thus critics of less judgment than caprioe, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 

Form short ideas ; and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line; 290 
Pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets, like painters, thus unskill’d to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art, 
True wit is nature to advantage drese’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne'cr πὸ well expreavdy « 


” 
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Something, whoee truth convinced at sight we find ; 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 
As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit ; 
For works may have more wit than does them goo®, 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all their care express, 
And value books, as women men, for dress: 
_ Their praise is still,—the style is excellent ; 
The sense, they humbly take upon content. 
Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 310 
False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place; 
The face of nature we no more survey, 
All glares alike, without distinction gay: 
But true expression, like the unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon: 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable : 
A vile conceit in pompous words express’d, 320 
Is like a clown in regal purple dress’d ; 
For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As several garbs, with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense ; 
Such labour'd nothings, in so strange a style, 
Amaze the unlearn’d, and make the learned smile. 
Unlucky, as Fungoea in the play, 
These sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; 330 
And but so mimic ancient wits at best, 
As apes our grandsires in their doublets dress’d. 
In words, a8 fashions, the same rule will hold ; 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old: 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 


Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. δ“ 
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But most by numbers judge a poct’s song ; 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong: 
In the bright muse though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
o haunt Parnagsus but to please their ear, ἢ 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require, 
Thougl. oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line: 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes; 
Where’er you find ‘ the cooling western breeze,’ 350 
In the next line it ‘whispers through the trees :’ 
If crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep,’ 
The reader’s threatened (not in vain) with ‘sleep ;’ 
Then at the last, and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 
Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness 
join. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 
*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too, labours, and the words move tow . 3 
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Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 
Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise! 
While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove “ 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 380 
And the world’s victor stood subdued by sound ! 
The power of music al! our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 
At every trifle scorn to take offence, 
That always shows great pride, or little sense: 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 
Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move: 390 
For fools admire, but men of sense approve : 
As things seem large which we through mists descry, 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize : 
Thus wit, like faith, by.each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damn’d beside. . 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 
And force that sun but on a part to shine, 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 400 
Bat ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last ; 
Though each may feel increases and decays, 
And see now clearer and now darker days. 
Regard not then if wit be old or new, 
But blame the false, and value still the true. 

Some ne’er advance a judginent of their own, 
But catch the spreading notion of the town, , 
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They reason and conclude by precedent, 410 
And own stale nonsense which they ne’er invent. - 
Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this servile herd, the worst is he 
That in proud dulness joins with quality; 
A constant critic at the great man’s board 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 
What woeful stuff this madrigal would be, 
In some starved hackney’d sonnetteer, or me! 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 40 
How the wit brightens ! how the style refines ! 
Before his sacred name flies every fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought ! 

The vulgar thus through imitation err ; 

As oft the Jearn’d by being singular; 
So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right they purposely go wrong : 
So schismatics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damn’d for having too much wit. 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 
But always think the last opinion right. 431 
A muse by these is like a mistress used, 
This hour she’s idolized, the next abused ; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 
*T wixt sense and nonsense daily change theirwide. 
Ask them the cause; they’re wiser still they say ; 
And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 
Once school-divines this zealous isle o’erspread; 440 
Who knew most sentences was deepest read : 
Faith, Gospel, all, seem’d made to be disputed, 
And none had sense enough to be confuted : 
Scotists and Thomists, now in peace remain, 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane. 

If faith itself has different dresses worn, 

What wonder modes in wit should take thet tuxn’d, 
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Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves the ready wit ; 
And authors think their reputation safe, 450 
Which lives as long as fools are pleased to laugh. 
Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Parties in wit attend on these of state, 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose, 
In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaux : 
But sense survived, when merry jests were past ; 460 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. ° 
Might he retura and bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns must arise; | 
Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 
Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue ; 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance true: ἡ 
For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
The opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 
When first that sun too powerful beams displays, 470 
Jt draws up vapours which obscure its rays ; 
But e’en those clouds at last adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 
Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 
His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes, 
And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch-wits survived a thousand years: 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 480 
And bare threescore is all e’en that can boast; 
Our gons their fathers’ failing language see, 
And such as Chaueer is, shall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has design’d 
Seme bright idea of the master's mind, 
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Where a new world leaps out at his command, 

And ready nature waits upon his hard ; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 

When meltoveing years their full perfection give, 490 

And each bold figure just begins to live ; 

The treacherous colours the fuir art betray, 

Aud all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings ; 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast, 

But soon the short-lived vanity is host ; 

Like some fair flower the early spring supplies, 

That gaily blooms, but e’en in blooming dies. 

What is this wit, which must our cares employ? 500 

The owner's wife that other men enjoy ; 

Then most our trouble still when most admired, 

And still the more we give, the more required : 

Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease, 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please ; 

Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun ; 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo, 

Ah, let not learning too commence its 06" 

Of old, those rnet rewards who could excel, 510 

And such were praised who but endéavour’d well; 

. Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers toe. 
Now they who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools: 

But still the worst with most regret commend, 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 
To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 520 
Are mortals urged through sacred lust of praise. 
Ah, ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the criti¢ let the man be lost. | 
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Good nature and good sense must ever join ; 
To err, is human; to forgive, divine. 
But if in noble minds some dregs remain, 
Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain ; 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. 
No pardon vile obscenity should find, 530 
Though wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 
But dulness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love. 
In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 
Sprang the rank weed, and thrived with large inerease: — 
When love was all an easy monarch’s care ; 
Seldom at council, never in a war; 
Jilts rul’d the state, and statesmen farces writ: 
Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit: 
The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play, . 540 
And not a mask went unimproved away ; 
The modest fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins smiled at what they blush’d before. 
The following licence of a foreign reign, 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 
Then unbelieving priests reform’d the nation, 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 
Where Heaven’s free subjects might their rights dis- 


pute, 
Lest God himself should seem too absolute ; 
Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare, 550 
And vice admired to find a flatterer there ! 
Encouraged thus, wit’s Titans braved the skies, 
And the press groan’d with licensed blasphemies. 
These monsters, critics! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 
Yet shun their fault, who scandalously nice 
Will needs mistake an author into vice ; 
All seems infected, that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye, “oN 
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PART IT. 

Rules for the conduct of manners in a critic. 1. Can- 
dour, ver. 563. Modesty, ver. 566. Good-breeding, 
ver. 572. Sincerity and freedom of advice, ver. 578. 
2 When one’s counsel is to be restrained, ver. 584. 
Character of an incorrigible poet, ver. 600; and of an 

- impertinent critic, ver. 610, &c. Character of 8 good 
critic, ver. 629. The history of criticism, and charac- 
ters of the best critics: Aristotle, ver. 645. Horace, 
653. Dionysius, ver. 665. Petronius, ver. 667. Quin- 
tilian, ver. 670. Longinus, ver. 675. Of the decay of 
criticism, and its revival: Erasmus, ver. 693. Vida, 
ver. 705. Boileau, ver. 714. Lord Roscommon, &c. 
ver. 725. Conclusion. 


Learn then what moral critics ought to show, 560 
For ’tis but half a judge’s task to know. 

Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning join ; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine ; 

That not alone what to your sense is due 

All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 

Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence: 
Some positive, persisting fops we know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so: 
But you, with pleasure, own your errors past, 670 
And make each day a critique on the last. 

*Tis not enough your counsel still be true: 

Biunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do; 
Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good breeding truth is disapproved : 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 
With mean complacence, ne’er betray your trust, 580 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
_ Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
λ Those best can bear reproof, who merit preine, 
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*T were well might critics still this freedom take: 

But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 

And stares tremendous, with a threatening eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 

Fear most to tax an honourable fool, 

Whoee right it is, uncensured, to be dull: 

Such, without wit, are poets when they please, 590 
As without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires, 

And flattery to fulsome dedicatora, 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more 
Than when they promise to give scribbling o’er. 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain ; 

Your silence there is better than your spite: 

For who can rail so long as they can write 7 

Still humming on, their drowsy course they keep, 600 

And lash’d so long, like tops, are lash’d asleep. 

False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

E’en to the dregs, and squeezings of the brain; 

Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence!: 

Such shameless bards we have: and yet ’tis true, 610 

There are as mad, abandon’d critics too. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned Jumber in his head, 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always listening to himself appears. 

All books he reads, and all he reads assails, . 
From Dryden’s Fables down to Durfey’s Tales: 
‘With him most authors steal their works, or buy; 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Name a new play, and he’s the poeta fren, ΘΘ 
Nay, show'd his fanltg—but when would poeta ταῖν 
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No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d, 

Noris Paul'’schurch more safethan Paul’s church-yard : 

Nay, fly to altars, there they’!] talk you dead; 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes; 

But rattling nonserise in full volleys breaks, 

And, never shock’d, and never turn’d aside, 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide. 630 
But where’s the man who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleas’d to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 

Unbiass’d, or by favour, or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossess’d, nor blindly right ; 

Though learn’d, well-bred; and, though well-bred, 

sincere; 

Modestly bold and humanly severe : 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe ; 

Bless’d with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 640 

Generous converse; 2 soul exempt from pride; 

And love to praise, with reason on his side 7 
Such once were critics; such the happy few 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew : 

The mighty Stagyrite first Jeft the shore, 

Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore: 

He steer’d sccurely, and discover’d far, 

Led by the light of the Mzonian star. 

Poets, a race long unconfin’d and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 650 

Received his laws, and stood convine'd ’twas fit, 

Who conquer’d nature, should preside o’er wit. 
Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense: 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 

The truest notions in the easiest way. xt 

He who, supreme in judgment as in wit, : 
Might boldly censure, as he boldly wht, 
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Yet judged with coolness, though he sung with fire: 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 660 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm: 
Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critiés in as wrong quotations. 
See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from eVery line!” 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 
The scholar’s learning with the courtier’s ease. 
In grave Quintilian’s copious work we find 
The justest rules and clearest method juin’d: 670 
Thus useful arnis in magazines we place, 
All ranged in order, and dispos’d with grace, 
But less to please the eye than arm the hand, 
Sail fit for use, and ready at command. 
Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sénténce, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 680 
Thus long succeeding critics justly reign’d, 
Licence repress’d and useful laws ordain'd : 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, - 
And arts still follow’d where her eagles flew ; 
From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw learning fall, and Rome. 
With tyranny then superstition join'd, 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind ; 
Much was believed but little understood, | 
And to be dull was construed to be good : 690 
A second deluge learning thus o’erran, 
And the monks finish’d what the Goths began. 
At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame ‘) 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
4ad drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 
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But see! each muse, in Leo’s golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays} 
Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head. 700 
Then sculpture and her sister-arts revive ; 

Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Immortal Vida! on whose honour’d brow 
The poet's bays and critic’s ivy grow: 
Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame! 

But soon by impious arms from Latium chased, 
Their ancient bounds the banish’d muses pass’d : 710 
Thence arts o’er al] the northern world advance, 
But critic-learning flourish’d most in France: 

The rules a nation born to serve obeys, 
And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d, 
And kept unconquer’d and unciviliz’d ; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We still defied the Romans, as of οἹά. 
Yet some there were among the sounder few 
Of those who less presum’d, and better knew, 720 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 
And here restor’d wit’s fundamental laws. 
Such was the muse, whose rule and practice tell, 
‘ Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well.’ 
Such was Roscommon, not more learn’d than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every author’s merit but his own. 
Such late was Walsh, the muse’s judge and friend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend ; 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 
The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 
This humble praise, lamented thats! receive, 
This praise at lcast a grateful rouse may Hre. 
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The muse, whose early voice you taught to sing, 
Prescrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lost,) no more attempts to rise, 

But in low numbers short excursions tries ; 

Content, if hence th’ unlearn’d their wants may view, 
The learn’d reflect on what before they knew: 740 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame : 
Averse alike to flatter or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


A HEROI-COMICAL POEM, 
Written in the Year 1712. 


TO MRS. ARABELLA FERMOR. 

Mapam, 

It will be in vain to deny that I have some regard for 
this piece, since I dedicate it to you; yet you may 
bear me witness, it was intended only to divert a few 
young ladies, who have good sense and good humour 
enough to laugh not only at their sex’s little unguard- 
ed follies, but at their own. But as it was commu- 
nicated with the air of a secret, it soon found its way 
into the world. An imperfect copy having been of- 
fered to a bookseller, you had the good nature for my 
sake to consent to the publication of one more cor- 
rect. This I was forced to, before I had executed 
half my design ; for the machinery was entirely want- 
ing to complete it. 

The machinery, madam, is a term invented by the 
critics, to signify that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, are made to act in ἃ poem: for the ancient 
poets are, in one respect, like many modern \adies: 

Jet an action be never so wiyial in itself, they AWeY* 
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make it appear of the utmost importance. Thesé 
machines 1 determined to raise on a very new and 
odd foundation, the Rosicrucian doctrine of spirits. 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of hard 
words before a lady; but it is so much the concer of 
a poct to have his works understood, and particularly 
by your sex, that you must give me leave to explain 
two or three difficult terms. 

The Rosicrucians are a people I must bring you 
acquainted with. The best account I know of them 
is in a French book called Le Compte de Gabalis, 
which, both in its title and size, is so like a novel, 
that many of the fair sex have read it for one by mis- 
take. According to these gentlemen, the four ele< 
ments are inhabited by spirits, which they ca]! Sylphs, 
Gnomes, Nymphs, and Salamanders. The Gnomes, 
or demons of earth, delight in mischief; but the 
Sylphs, whose habitation is in the air, are the best 
conditioned creatures imaginable; for they say, any 
mortal may enjoy the most intimate familiarities 
with these gentle spirits, upon a condition very easy to 
all true adepts—an inviolate preservation of chastity. 

As to the following cantos, all the passages of thom 
até as fabulous as the vision at the beginning, or the 
transformation at the end (except the loss of your 
hair, which I always mention with reverence.) The 
human persons are as fictitious as the airy ones; and 
the character of Belinda, as it is now managed, re- 
sembies you in nothing but in beauty. 

If this poem had as many graces as there are in 
your person or in your mind, yet I could never hope 
it should pass through the world half so uncensured 
as you have done. But'et its fortune be what it will, 
mine is happy enough to have given me this oceesion 
of assuring you that I am, with the truest esteem, . 

Madam, 
Your most obedient humble vervant, 
e A&A. PORE. 
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Nolueram, Belinda, tuos violare capillos; 
Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuisse tuis. Marr. 


CANTO I. 
Wnuart dire offence from amorous causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivia things, 
I sing ;—this verse to Caryl, Muse! is due: 
‘This e’en Belinda may vouchsafe to view : 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess ! could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle 7 
O say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage ? 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? 

So] through whité curtains shot a timorous ray 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day : 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, | 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake: 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 
And the press'd watch return’d a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow press’d, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong’d the balmy rest : 
*Twas he had summon’d to her silent bed 

The morning dream that hover’d o’er her head. 
A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 
(That e’en in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 
Seem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

And thus in whispers said, or seem’d to say: 

‘Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish’d care 
Of thousand bright inhabitants of air ! 

Ife’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught : 
Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 

The silver token, and the circled grcen, 
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Or virgins visited by angel-powers, 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowem; 
lear, and believe ! thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Sone secret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To maids alone and children are reveal’d. 
What, though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 
>{now then, unnumber’d spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky : 
These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o’er the box, and hover round the ring. 
Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 
And view with scern two pages and a chair. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once enclosed in woman's beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a soft transition we repair, 
From earthly vehicles to those of air. 
Think not, when woman’s transicnt breath is fled, 
That al] her vanities at once are dead : 
Succeeding vanities she still regards, 
And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards- 
fler joy in gilded chariots, when alive, ° 
4nd love of ombre, after death survive. 
For when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their first elements their souls retire : 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 
Ihe graver prude sinks downward to a Gnome, 
‘an search of mischief still on earth to roam. 
The light coquettes in Sy)phs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 
* Know farther yet; whoever, fair and chaste, 
Rejocts mankind, is by some Sylph embraced : 
For spirtts, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they yleuse. 
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What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 
Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 
When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires? 
’Tis but their Sylph, the wise celestials know,’ 
Though honour is the word with men below. 
‘Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their 
face, 
For life predestined to the Gnomes’ embrace, 
These swell their prospects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdain’d, and love denied : 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 
While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stara, and coronets appear, 
And in soft sounds, ‘ your grace’ salutes their ear. 
"Tis these that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teagh infant cheeks a hidden blush to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. ; 
-*Oft when the world imagine women stray, 
The Sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue, 
And old impertinence expel by new ; 
What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another's ball 7 
When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand ? 
With varying vanities, from every part, 
They shift the moving toy-shop of their heart ; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword-knots 
strive, 
Beaux banish beauz, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call; 
Oh, blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 
‘Of these am I, who thy protectien claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name, 
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Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star, 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend ; 
But Heaven reveals not what,-or how, or where: 
Warn’d by thy Sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can : 
Beware of all, but most beware of man "ἢ 

Hesaid; when Shock,who thought she slept too long, 
Leap’d up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
”T was then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first open’d on a billet-doux ; 
Wounds, charms, and ardour, were no sooner read, 
But all the vision vanish'd from thy head. 

And now unveil’d the toilet stands display’d, 
Each silver vase in mystic order Jaid. 
First robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover’d, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears; 
The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transform’'d to combe, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Poffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-dowx. 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The faireach moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face : 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
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The busy sy]phs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair; - 
Some fold the sleeve, while others plait the gown; 
And Betty’s praised for labours not her owa. 


CANTO II. 


Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain, ° 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launch’d on the bosom of the silver’d Thames. 

Fair nymphs and well-dress’d youths around hershone, 

But every eye was fix’d gn her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as those : 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 

Nourish’d two locks, which graceful hung behind 

In equal curls, and well conspired to deck ᾿ 

With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray ; 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

The adventurous baron the bright locks admixed 5 

He saw, be wish'd, and to the prize aspired. 
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Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray ; 
For when success a lover's toil attends, 
Few ask if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, ere Phebus rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven,and every power adored ; 
But chiefly Love ; to Love an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French romances neatly gilt. 
‘There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 

And all the trophies of his former loves. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three antorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 

The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer; 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 

Bat now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides : 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And soften’d sounds along the water die; 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay ; 

All but the Sylph: with careful thoughts opprese’d, 
The impending woe eat heavy on his breast : 

He summons straight his denizens of air ; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair : 

Soft o’er the shrouds arial whispers breathe, 
That seem’'d but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 

4 Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 

Transparent forme too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipp'd in the richest tinctures of the skies, 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 

Where every beam new transient colours Siwy 

Colours that change whene er they weve ty 
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Amid the circle on the gilded mast 
Superior by the head, was Ariel placed ; 
His purple pinions opening to the sun, 
He raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 

‘Ye Sy)phs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear; 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear ; 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to the avrial kind. . 

Some in the fields of purest ether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 

Some guide the course of wandering orbs en high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Of dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth, o’er human race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: © 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with anns divine the British throne. 

‘Gur humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprison’d essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers " 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs : 

Nay, oft in.dreams, invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce or add a furbelow. 

‘This day, black omens threat the brightest fair 

That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care : 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight ; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp’d in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail china jar receive ἃ flaw ἢ 
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Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 
Or lose her heart or necklace at a ball; 
Or whether Heaven has doom’d that Shock must fall. 
Haste then, ye spirits! to your charge repair; 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care ; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 
‘To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 
We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 
Oft have we known that sevenfold fence to fail, 
Though etiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whale. 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, 
And guard the wide circumference around. 

* Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins; 
Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

' Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye ; 
Gums and pomatums shal! his flight restrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain; 
Or alum styptics, with contracting power, 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivel’d flower : 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below!’ 

He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
- With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious and trembling for the birth of fate. 
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CANTO III. 


Crosx by those meads, for ever crown'd with flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name; 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counse] take—and sometimes tea. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 

In various talk the instructive hours they pass’d, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of a British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray : 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine ; 

The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 

At Ombre singly to decide their doom ; 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 

Straight the thrée bands prepare in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she spreads her hand, the aérial guard 

Descend, and sit on each important card : 

First Ariel perch’d upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank they bore: 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
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Behold, four kings in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers, and a forky beard; 
And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garba succinct, atrusty band: 
Caps on their hoads, and halberts in their hand; 
And party-colour'd troops, a shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The skilful nymph reviews her force with care: 
* Let spades be trumps!’ she said, and trumps they were. 
Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadilo first, unconquerable lord, 
Led off two eaptive trumps, and swept the board. 
As many more Manillio forced to yield, 
And march’d a victor fram the verdant field. 
Him Basto fullow’d, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump, and one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary majesty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d, 
The rest his many-colour’d robe conceal'd. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
Ἐδὼ mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguish’d by the victor Spade ! 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the baron Fate inclines the field. 
His warlike amazon her host iavadea, 
The imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club's black tyrant first her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride : 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs only grasps the give) 
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The baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
The embroider’d king who shows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen with powers combined, 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level green. 
Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 
Of Asia's troops, and Afric’s sable sons, 
With like confusion different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye. 
The pierced battalions disunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 
The knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance!) the queen of Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look; 
She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill, 
Just in the jaws of ruin and Codille. 
. And now, (as oft in some distemper’d state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate, 
An ace of Hearts steps forth: the king unseen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen : 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate; 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sudden, these honours shall be snatch’d away, 
And cursed for ever this victorious day. 
For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round : 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking tide ; 
At once they gratify their scent and taste, 
Aad frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
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Straight hover round the fair her airy band: 

_ Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d ; 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 
Trembling and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems the radiant lock to gain. 
Ah cease, rash youth; desist ere ’tis too late, 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 
She dearly paid tor Nisus’ injured hair ! 
But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 
Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case ; 
So ladies, in romance, assist their knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 
This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 
As o’er the fragrant steams she bent her head. 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turne, blow back the hair! 
And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought - 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought} 
As on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 
He watch’d the ideas rising in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd in spite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retired. 
The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide, 
To enclose the lock ; now joins it, to divide. - 
E’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed 5 
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Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sy)ph in twain ; 
(But airy substance soon unites again ;) 

The meeting points the gacred hair dissever, 

From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flash’d the livid lightning from her eyes, - 
And streams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last ! 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high, 

In glittering dust, and painted fragments lie. 

‘ Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine ! 
(The victor cried ;) the glorious prize is mine ! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British fair ; 

As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed ; 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze: 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honour, name, and praise shall live ! 
What time would spare from steel receives its date, 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate: 

Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust the imperial towers of Troy ; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel 7’ 


. CANTO IV. 


Bur anxious cares the pensive nymph oppress’d, 
And secret passions labour’d in her breast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 
Not ardent lovers robb’d of all their blise, 

Nos sacient Isdies when refused ἃ kise, 
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Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her mantua’s pinn’d awry, 
Ever felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
‘As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravish'd hair. 
For, that aad moment, when the Sylphe wit 
‘And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite, 
‘As ever aullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper ecene, 
Repair'd to search the gloomy cave of Spleen 
Swift on his sooty pinions fie the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reach’d the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
‘The dreadful east is ol} the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, shelter'd close fsom sir, 
‘And screen’d in shades from day’s detested gl 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 
‘Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in pl 
But differing far in figure and in face. 
Here stood l-nature like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and 
Her hand is fill'd: her bosom with lampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 
‘Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
‘Wrapp'd in a gown, for sickness and for show 
‘The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 
‘When each new night-dress gives a new diseu 
‘A constant vapour o'er the palace flies 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise 
Dreadful, as hermits’ dreams in haunted shade 
Or bright, as visions of expiring maids ; 
‘Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spin 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, und porgle free: 
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Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 
Unnumber’d throngs on every sre are seen, 

Of bodies changed to various forms by Spleen. 

Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout ; 

A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod walks; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks ; 

Men prove with child, as powerful fancy works, 

And maids, turn’d bottles, call aloud for corks. 
Safe pass’d the Gnome through this fantastic band, 

A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand. 

"Then thus address’d the power ; ‘Hail,wayward queen, 

Who rule the sex from fifty to fifteen: 

Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 

Who give the hysteric, or poetic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways, 

Make some take physic, others scribble plays: 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 

A nymph there is, that all thy power disdains, 

And thousands more in equa! mirth maintains. 

But oh! if e’er thy Gnome could spoil a grace, 

Or raise a pimple in a beauteous face, 

Like citron-waters, matrons’ cheeks inflame, 

Or change complexions at a losing game; 

If e’er with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or caused suspicion when no soul was rude, 

Or discomposed the head-dress of a prude, 

Or e’er to costive lap-dogs gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease: 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin: 

That single act gives half the world the spleen.’ 
The goddess with a discontented air 

Seems to reject him, though she grants his prayer. 

A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds, 

Like that where once Ulysses held the winds, 
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‘There slie collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongw 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 
Soft sorrows, melting grief, and flowing tears. 
‘The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to: 
‘Sank in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 
Fill o'er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
‘And all the furies issued at the vent. 
Belinda buns with more than mortal ire, 
‘And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 
30 wretched maid!” she spread her hands, and ¢ 
(While Hampton's echoes, ‘wretched maid rep 
* Was it for this you took such constant care 
‘The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 
For this your locks in paper durance bound ἢ 
For this with torturing irons wreathed around? 
For this with fillets strain’d your tender head, 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 
Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fope envy, and the ladies stare? 
Honour forbid! at whose unrivall’d 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 
‘Methinks already I your tears survey, 
‘Already hear the horrid things they say, 
‘Already see you a degraded toast, 
‘And all your honqur in ἃ whisper lost! 
‘How shall I, then, your hapless fume defend ? 
"Twill then be infamy to scem your friend ! 
And shall this prize, the inestimable prize, 
Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes, 
‘And heighten'd by the diamond’s circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow! 
Sooner let air, earth, sea, to chaos fall, 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, pet Wt 
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She said ; then raging to sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs : 
(Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane :) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 

He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case, 

And thus broke out :—‘ My Lord, why, what the devil? 
Z——ds ! damn the lock: fore Gad, you must be civil ! 
Plague on't, ’tis past a jest—nay pr’ythee, pox! 

Give her the hair.’-—He spoke, and rapp’d ‘his box. 

‘It grieves me much (replied the peer again) 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain ; 
But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair ; 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.’ 
He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not so; 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 
‘Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half-languishing, half-drown’d in tears ; 
On her heaved bosom hung her drooping head, 
Which, with a sigh, she raised ; and thus she said : 

‘For ever cursed be this detested day, 

Which snatch’d my best, my favourite curl away. 
Happy ! ah, ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen ἢ 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid 

By love of courts to numerous ills betray’d. 

Oh had I rather unadmired remain’d 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none ere taste bohea ! 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal εἴν 
Like roves, thet in deserts bloom aud he, 
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What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam? 
Oh had I staid, and said my ‘prayers at home ! 
"Twas this, the morning omens séem’d to tell; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell: 
The tottering china shook without a wind, 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind ! 
A Sylph too warn’d me of the threats of fate, 

In mystic visions, now believed too late! 

Sec the poor remnant of these slighted hairs! 

My hand shaJl rend what e’ensthy rapine spares :. 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beautics to the snowy neck ; 

The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 

Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal’ shears demands, 

And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands, 
@h, hadst thou, crucl! been content to seize: 
Mairs less in sight, or any hairs but these !"" 


CANTO V. 
Sire said; the pitying audience melt in tears ; 
But fate and Jove had stopp‘d the baron’s ears. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails 1. 
Not half so fix’d the Trojan could remain, 
While Anna begg’d, and Dido- raged in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ;. 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began : 
‘Say, why are beauties praised and honour’d moet, 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast ? 
Why deck’d with all that land and sea afford 1 
Why angels cail’d, and angel-like adored ? 
Why round ourcoaches crowd the white-gloved beaux? 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows 7 

Flow vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Waless good stnse preservs what henty gio. 
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That men may say, when we the front box grace, 
Behold the first in virtue as in face ! 

Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day, 
Charm’d the small-pox, or chased old age away, 
Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, may become a saint; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay ; 

Curl'’d or uncurl’d, sie locks will turn to gray ; 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die a maid; 

What then remains but well our power to use, 

And keep good-humour still, whate’er we lose 7 
And trust me, dear! good-humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.’ 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued: 
Belinda frown’d, Thalestris call’d her prude. 

“Τὸ arms, to arms!’ the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the cambat flies: 

All side in parties, and begin the attack ; 

_ Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack; 
Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confusedly rise, 

And base and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found; 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 
And heavenly breasts with human psions rage; 
*Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms ; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 

Jove’s thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound, 
Eesth shakes her nodding towers,the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a sconce’s height, 
Gapp'd his glad wings, and sat to view the fabs 
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Propp’d on their bodkin-spears, the sprites aurvey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
A beau and witling perish’d in the throng 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

*O cruel nymph! a living death 1 bear,’ 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance sir Fopling upwards cast : 
‘Those eyes are made so killing—’ was his last. 
Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 

The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloe stepp'd in, and kill’d him with a frown; 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor fear’d the chief the unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord, with manly strength endued, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 
Just where the breath of life his nustrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The Gnomes direct, to every atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden witlfstarting tears each eye o’erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

‘Now meet thy fate,’ incensed Belinda cried, | 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side; 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 
Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
In three sea)-vings ; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vast buckle for his widow's youn, 
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Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin graced her mother’s hairs, 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
* Boast not my fall,’ he cried, ‘ insulting foe ! 
Thou by some other shall be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty miad: 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! 
Rather than so, ah let me still survive, . 
And burn in Cupid's flames—but burn alive.’ 
* Restore the lock,’ she cries; and all around, 
* Restore the lock "᾿ the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so Ἰουὰ a strain 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caused his pain, 
But see how oft ambitious aims are cross’d, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! 
The lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 
With such a prize no mortal must be bless’d : 
So Heaven decrees ! with Heaven who can contest ? 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on earth are treasured there : 
There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaus’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases : 
There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound; 
The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s prayers, 
The sniiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 
Cages for gnats, and chaing to yoke a fica, 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the muse—she saw it upward rise, 
Though mark’d by none but quick poetic eyes ; 
(So Rome’s great founder to the heavens withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confess’d in view :) - 
A sudden star it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 
The heavens bespangling with dishevell 4 ζῶν. 
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The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. 
This the beau-monde shal! from the Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray. 
This the bless’d lover shali for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes ; 
And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 
Then cease,bright nymph! to mourn thy ravish'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 
Not all the tresses that fair head ‘can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 
For, after all thc murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die ; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall] be laid in dust, 
This lock the muse shall consecrate to fame, 
And ‘midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 


ELEGY 


TO THE 
MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 


Wuat beckoning ghost, along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 
*Tis she '—but why that bleeding bosom gored 7 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 

Ie it, in heaven, a crime to love too well ? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart ? 

To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 

For those who greatly think, or bravely dic 7 

Why bade yc else, ye powers’ her soul aspire 

Above the vulgar flight of low desire’ 
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Ambition first sprung from your bless’d abodes ; 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age; 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body's cage ; 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of yeara, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; ΄ 
Like eastern kings, ἃ lazy state they keep, 
And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 
From these perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch’d her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And separate from their kindred dregs below : 
So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 
But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, ᾿ 
Thou mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ! 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 
These cheeks now fading at the blast of death ! 
Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 
Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates: 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing, say, 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way,) 
‘Lo ! these were they, whose souls the furies steel'd, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield.’ 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So perish all whose breast ne’er learn’d to glow , 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ woe. 
What can atone (oh ever injured shade ') 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend’s complaint, no kinddomestic tear 
Pleased thy pale.ghost, or graced thy mournful ets, 
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By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, . 
By strangers honour’d and by strangers mourn'd! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances, and the public show 7 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face 7 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress’d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made. 
So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee : 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung; 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue : 
E’en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart! . 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more ! 


_iieeteees 


PROLOGUE 
To Mr. Addison's Tragedy of Cato. 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 
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Ts wake mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold: 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love ; 
In pitying love, we but our weakness show, 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws; 
He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue confess’d in human shape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 
No common object to your sight displays, 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws, 
What bosom beats not in his country’s cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
E’en when proud Cesar, ’midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Show'd Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state ; 
As her dead father’s reverend image pass’d, 
The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast; 
The triumph ceased, tears gush’d from every eye; 
The world’s great victor pass’d unheeded by : 
Her last good man dejected Rome adored, 
And honour’d Cesar’s less than Cato’s sword. 
Britons, attend : be worth like this approved, 
And show, you have the virtue to be moved. 
With honest scorn the firat famed Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom the whine. 
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Your scene precariously subsists too long - 
On French translation and Italian song : 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage, 
Be justly warm’d with your own native rage: 
Such plays alone should win a British ear, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 


EPILOGUE 
TO MR. ROWE’S JANE SHORE. 
Designed for Mrs. Oldfield. 
Propiciovus this! the frail-one of our play 
From her own sex should mercy find to-day ! 
You might have held the pretty head aside, 
Peep’d in your fans, been serious, thus, and cried, 
“The play may pass—but that strange creature Shore 
I can’t—indeed now—I so hate a whore !"— 
Just as a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull, 
And thanks his stars he was not born a fool; 
So from a sister sinner you shall hear, 
* How strangely you expose yourself my dear!’ 
But let me die, all raillery apart, 
Our sex are still forgiving at their heart ; 
And did not wicked custom so contrive, 
We'd be the best, good-natured things alive. 
There are, ‘tis true, who tell another tale, 
That virtuous ladies envy while they rail ; 
Such rage without betrays the fire within ; 
In some close corner of the soul, they sin ; 
Still hoarding up, most seandalously nice, 
Amidst their virtues a reserve of vice. 
The godly dame, who fleshly failings damna, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams: 
Would you enjoy soft nights and solid dinners? 
Faith, gailants,board with saints, and bed with sinners. 
Well, if our author in the wife offends, 
He has a husband that will make amends. 
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He draws him gentle, tender, and forgiving, 

And sure such kind good creatures may be living. 

In days of old they pardon’d breach of vows; 

Stern Cato’s self was no relentless spouse : 

Piu—Piutarch, what's his name, that writes his life ? 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lovéd his wife : 

Yet if a friend, a night or so, should need her, 

He'd recommend her as a special breeder. 

To lend a wife, few here would scruple make ; 

But, pray, which of you all would take her back? 

Though with the stoic chief our stage may ring, 

The stoic husband was the glorious thing. 

The man had courage, was a sage, ‘tis true, 

And loved his country—but what’s that to you ? 

Those strange examples ne’er were made to fit ye, 

But the kind cuckold might instruct the city. 

‘Fhere many an honest man may copy Cato, 

Who ne'er saw naked sword, or look’d in Plato. 
If, after all, you think it a disgrace, 

That Edward's miss thus perks it in your face ; 

To see a piece of failing flesh and blood, 

In all the rest so impudently good ; 

Faith, let the modest matrons of the town 

Come here in crowds, and stare the strumpet down. 


ene 


SAPPHO TO PHAON. 


From the fifteenth of Ovid's Epistles. 
ARGUMENT. 

Phaon, a youth of exquisite beauty, was deeply ena- 
moured of Sappho, a lady of Lesbos, from whom he met 
With the tenderest returns of passion: but his affec- 
tion afterwards decaying, he left her and sailed for 
Sicily. She, unable to bear the loss of her lovér, 
hearkened to all the mad suggestions of despair ; and 
seeing no other remedy for her present miseries, re- 
solved to throw herself into the sea, from Leucate, ἃ 
Promontory of Epirus, which was thought ἃ cure Va 
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cases of obstinate love, and therefore hed obtain: 

name of the Lover's Leap. But before she ver 

upon this last step, entertaining still some fond 
that she might reclaim her inconstant, she wrot 

this epistle, in which sho gives him ἃ strong p 

of her distress and misery, occasioned by his abs 

and endeavours by artful insinuation: 

‘moving expressions she is mistress of, to sooth b 

softness and mutual feeling. (Anox.) 

Say, lovely youth, that dost my heart comma 
Can Phaon's eyes forget his Sappho's hand? 
‘Must then her name the wretched writer prove, 
‘To thy remembrance lost, as to thy love? 

‘Ask not the cause that I new numbers choosé, 
‘The lute neglected, and the Lyric Muse. 

Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow, 
‘And tuned my heart to elegies of woe. 

Iban, I burn, as when through ripen'd corn 
By driving winds the spreading flames are borne 
Phaon to Etne’s scorching fields retires, 
While Iconsume with more than Eina’s fires ! 
‘No more my soul a charm in music finds, 
‘Music has charms alone for peaceful minds: 
Soft scenes of solitude no more can please, 
Love enters there, and I'm my own disease. 
No more the Lesbian dames my passion move, 
Once the dear objecta of my guilty love ; 

All other loves are lost in only thine, 

‘Ah, youth ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 
‘Whom would not all those blooming charms sur 
‘Those heavenly looks, and dear deluding eyes | 
The harp and bow would you like Phebus beat 
‘A brighter Phorbus Phaon might appear ; 
‘Would you with ivy wreathe your flowing hair, 
Not Bacchus’ self with Phaon could compare: 
Yet Phoobus loved, and Bacchus felt the flame, 
‘One Daphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame 
‘Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me, 
‘Than e’en those gods contend in charms with ¢ 
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The muses teach me all their softest lays, 

And the wide world resounds with Sappho’s praise. 
Though great Alczus more sublimely sings, 

And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings, 
No less renewn attends the moving lyre, 

Which Venus tunes, and all her loves inspire ; 

To me what nature has in charms denied, 

Is well by wit’s more lasting flames suppli@d. 
Though short my stature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 
Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspired young Perseus with a generous flame ; 
Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 

And glossy jet is pair’d with shining white. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 

But such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, alas! by none thou canst be moved : 
Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ; 
Once in her arms you centred all your joy: 

No time the dear remembrance can remove, 

For, oh ! how vast a memory has leve ! 

My music, then you could for ever hear, 

And all my words were music to your ear. ν 
You stopp’d with kisses my enchanting tongue, 
And found my kisses sweeter than my song. 

In all I pleased, but most in what was best ; 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. 

Then with each word, each glance, each motion fired, 
You still enjoy’d, and yet you still desired, 

Till all dissolving in the trance we lay, 

And in tumultuous raptures died away. 

The fair Sicilians now thy soul inflame: 

Why was I born, ye gods! a Lesbian dame ? 

But ah, beware, Sicilian nymphs! nor boast 

That wandering heart which I so lately lost ; 

Nor be with all those tempting words abused, 
Those tempting words were all to Sappho ue - 
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‘he vows you never will return, receive ; 

dnd take at least the love you will not give. 
See, while I wrice, my words arc Iost in tears! 
The less my sense, the more my love appears. 
Sure ’twas not much to bid one kind adieu ; 
(At least to feign was never hard to you !) 
‘Farewell, my Lesbian Jove,’ you might have said ; 
Or coldly thus, ‘ Farewell, oh Lesbian maid !’ 
No tear did you, no parting kiss receive, 
Nor kuew I then how much I was to grieve. 
No lover's gift your Sappho could confer, 
And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 
No charge I gave you, and no charge could give, 
But this, ‘ Be mindful of our loves, and live.” 
Now by the Nine, those powers adored by me, 
And Love, the god that ever waits on thee, 
When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 
That you were fled, and all my joys with you, 
Like some sad statue, specchless, pale I stood, 
Grief chill’d my breast, and stopp’d my freezing blood; 
No sigh to rise, no tear had power to flow, 
Fix’d in a stupid lethargy of wo: 
But when its way the impetuous passion found, 
I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound ; 
Trave ; then weep ; I curse, and then complain ; 
Now swell to rage, now melt in tears again. 
Not fiercer pangs distract the mournful dame, 
Whoee first-born infant feeds the funeral flame. 
My scornful brother with a smile appears, 

Insults my woes, and triumphs in my tears : 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes ; 

‘And why this grief? thy daughter lives,’ he cries. 
Stung with my love, and furious with despair, 
All torn my garments, and my bosom bare, 

My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim: 
Such inconsistent things are love and shame! 
"Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 
My daily longing, and my dream by wed 
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dernal greens the mossy margin ‘grace, 

Watch’d” by the sylvan genius of the place. 
Here as I lay, and swell’d with tears the flood, 
Before my sight a watcry virgin stood: 
She stoed and cried, ‘O you that love in vain ; ; 
Fly hence, and seek the fair Ledcadian main: 
There stands a rock, from whose impending steep 
Apollo’s fane surveys the rolling deep ; 
There injured lovers, leaping from above, 
Their flames extinguish, and forget to love. 
Deucalion once with hopeless fury burn’d, 
Yn vain he loved: relentless Pyrrha scorn'd : 
But when from hence he plunged into the main, 
Deucalion scorn’d, and Pyrrha loved in vain. 
Haste, Sappho, haste, from high Leucadia throw _ 
Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below ! 

She spoke, and vanish’d with the veice—I rise, 
And silent tears fall trickling from my cyes. 
I go, ye nymphs! those rocks and seas to prove; 
ZIlow much I fear, but ah, how much I love! 
I go, ye nymphs! where furtoas love inspires ; 
Let female fears submit to female fires. 
To rocks and seas I fly from Phaon’s hate, 
And hope from seas and rocks a milder fate. 
Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And softly lay me on the waves below! 
And thou, kiad Love, my sinking limbs sustain, 
Spread thy soft wings, and waft me o’er the main, 
Nor let a lover’s death the guiltless flood profanc ! 
On Phosbae’ shrine my harp I'll then bestow, 
And this inscription shall be plac'd below ; 
‘Here she who sung, to him who did inspire, 
Sappho to Phasbus consecrates her lyre; 
What suits with Sappho, Phebus, suits with thas, 
The gift, the giver, and the god agree.’ 

But why, alas! relentless youth, ah why 
To distant seas must tender Sappho fly ἃ 
᾿ 9 
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lo raging seas unpitied I'll remove, 
And either cease to live, or cease to love! 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


ARGUMENT. 


Abelard and Floisa flourished in the twelfth century; 
they were two of the most distinguished persons of 
their age in learning and beauty, but for nothing 
more famous than for their unfortunate passion. 
After a long course of calamities they retired each to 
a several convent, and consecrated the remainder of 
their days to religion. It was many years after this 
reparation, that a letter of Abelard's to a friend, 
which containéd the history of his misfortune, fell 
into the hands of Eloisa. This awakening all her 
tenderness, occasioned those celebrated letters (out of 
which the following is partly extracted) which give so 
lively a picture of the struggles of grace and nature, 
virtue and passion. 


In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins 7 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this Jast retreat ? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love !—From Abelard it came, 
And Eloisa yet must kiss the name. 
Dear fatal name! rest ever unreveal’d, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal’d : 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mix’d with God's, his loved idea lies : 
0, write it not, my hand—the name appears, 
Already written—wash it out, my tears! οἱ 
In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays , 
Her heart still dictates, and her hand ὄνον. _ 
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Relentless walls! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains : 
Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have wom ; 
Ye grots and caverns shagg'’d with horrid thorn ; 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins keep ; 
And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep ; 
Though cold like you, unmoved and silent grown, 
J have not yet forgot myself to stone. 
All is not Heaven’s while Abelard has part’: 
Sill rebel nature holds out half my heart ; 
Nor prayers nor fasts its stubborn pulse restrain, 
Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes ; 
Oh, name for ever sad! for ever dear ! 
Still breathed in sighs, still usher’d with a tear. 
I tremble too, where’er my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 
Line after line my gushing eyes o’erflow, 
Led through a sad variety of wo: 
Now warm in love, now withering in my bloom, 
Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom ! 
There stern religion quench’d the unwilling flame ; 
There died the best of passions, love and fame. 
Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this power away ; 
And is my Abelard less kind than they ? 
Tears still are mine, and three I need not spare ; 
Love but demands what e:se were shed in prayer; 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 
Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief: 
Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 
Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 
They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful Lo tha fires, 
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The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 
Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart, 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole! 

Thou know’st how guiltless first [ met thy flume, 
When love approach’d me under friendship’s name. 
My fancy form’d thee of angelic kind, 

Some emanation of the All-beauteous Mind, 
Those smiling eyes, attempering every ray, 
Shone sweetly lambent with celestia] day. 
Guiltless I gazed: Heaven listen’d while you eung, 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
From lips like those what precept fail’d to move ? 
Too soon they taught me ’twas πα sin to love: 
Back through the paths of pleasing sense I ran, 
Nor wish’d an angel whom I loved a man. 

Dim and remote the joys of saints I see, 

Nor envy them that heaven I lose for thee. 

How oft, when press’d to marriage, have I said ; 
Curse on all laws but those which love has made! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 

Before true passion allthose views remove ; 

Fame, wealth, and honour ! what are you to love? 
The jealous god, when we profane his fires, 
Those restless passions in revenge inspires, ἱ 
And bids them make mistaken mortals groan, 

Who seek in love for a_,... but love alone. 

Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Himself, his throne, his world, 1’d scorn them all: 
Not Cesar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 

No, make .me mistress to the man I love. 

If there be yet another name more free, 

More fond than miktress, make me that to thee ! 

Oh, happy state ! when souls each other draw, 

When love is liberty, and nature law ; . 
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All then is full, possessing and possess’d, ᾿ 
No craving void left aching in the breast : 
E’en thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth there be) 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

Alas, how changed ! what sudden horrors rise ! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies! 
Where, where was Eloise ? her voice, her hand, 
Her ponjard had opposed the dire command. 
Barbarian, stay! that bloody stroke restrain : 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 
I can no more; by shame, by rage suppress’d, 
Let tears and burning blushes speak the rest. 

Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When victims at yon altar’s foot we lay ? 
Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell ? 
As with cold lips I kiss’d the sacred veil, 
The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale ; 3 
Heaven scarce believed the conquest it survey’d, 
And saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew, 
Not on the cross my eyes were χ᾽ ἃ, but you : 
Not grace, or zeal, love onlytwas my call ; 
And if I Jose thy love, I lose my all. 
Come, with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woe ; 
Those still at least are left thee to bestow. 
Still on that breast enamour’d let me lie, 
Still drink delicious poison from thy eye, 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press’d ; 
Give all thou canst—and letme dream the rest. 
Ah, no! instruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes : 
Full in my view set all the bright abode, 
And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah ! think at least thy flock deserves thy care, 

Plants of thy hand, and children af thy preyqex, 
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From the false world in early youth they fled, 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led, 
You raised these hallow’d walls ; the desert smiled 
And paradise was open’d in the wild. . 
No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 

Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors; 

No silver saints, by dying misers given, 

Here bribe the rage of ill-requited Heaven ; 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praise. 

In these lone walls (their day's eternal bound) - 
These moss-grown domes with epiry turrets crown’d, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows shed a solemn light, 

Thy eyes diffused a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day: 

But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

’Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. 

See how the force of others’ prayers I try, 

(Oh pious fraud of amorous charity ") 

But why should I on others’ prayers depend ? 
Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend ! 
Ah, let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move, 
And all those tender names in one, thy love ! 
The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclined, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 
The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid : 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens ail the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
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Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
Yet here for ever, ever raust I stay ; 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey ! 

Death, only death, can break the lasting chain ; 

And here, e’cn then, shall my cold dust remain ; 

Here all its frailties, all ite flames resign, 

And wait till’tis no sin.to mix with thine. 

Ah, wretch ! believed the spouse of God in vain, 
Confess’d within the slave of love and man. 
Assist me, Heaven! but whence arose that prayer ! 
Sprung it from piety, or from despair T 
B’en here, where frozen chastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought; 

I mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new ; 

Now turn‘d to heaven, I weep my past offence, 
Now think of thee, and curse my innocence. 
Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

"Tis sure the hardest science to forget ! 

How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense, 
And love the offender, yet detest the offence ? 
How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how distinguish penitence from love? 
Unequal task ! a passion to resign, 

For hearts so touch’d, so pierced, 80 lost as mine " 
Ere such a soul regaine its peaceful state, 

How often must it love, how often hate ! 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain—do all things but forget " 

But let heaven seize it, ali at once ‘tis fired: 
Not touch’d, but rapt; not waken’d, but inspired ἢ 
Oh come! oh teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself—and you. 
Fill my fond heart with God alene, for he 

Alone can riva), can succeed to thee. 
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How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot ; 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 
Eternal sun-shine of the spotless mind ; 
Each prayer accepted, and each wish resign’d 
Labour and rest that equal periods keep ; - 

Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep; 

Desires composed, affections ever even ; 
Tears that delight and sighs that waft to heaven. 
Grace shines around her with serencst beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams; 
For her the unfading rose ef Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes ; 
For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring ; 
For her white virgins hymenwals sing ; 
To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away, 
And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ, 
Far other raptures of unholy joy : 
When, at the close of each sad sorrowing day, 
Fancy restores what vengeance snatch’d away, 
Then conscience sleeps, and leaving nature free, 
All my Joose soul unbounded springs to thee. 
O curst, dear horrors of all-conscious night ! 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 
Provoking demons all restraint remove, 
And stir within me every source of love. 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er 8}} thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms. 
Ι wake :—no more I hear, no more I view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 
I call aloud; it hears not what I say : 
I stretch my empty arms; it glides away. 
To dream once more, I close my willing eyes: 
Ye soft illusions, dear deceits, arise ! 
Alas, no more ! methinks we wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s woe, 
Where round some mouldering tower pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the ἄξενα. 
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Sudden you mount, you beckon from the skies ; 
Clouds interpose, waves roar, and winds arise. 
1 shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 
For thee the Fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain ; 
Thy life a long dead caim of fix’d repose ; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 
And mild as opening gleams of promised heaven. 
Come, Abelard! for what hast thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature stands check’d ; religion disapproves ; 
E’en thou art cold—yet Eloisa loves. 
Ah, hopeless, lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm the unfruitful urn. 
W hat scenes appear where’er J turn my view ! 
The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue, 
Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 
Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 
I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee, 
Thy image steals between my God and me; 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 
With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 
When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight : 
In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown’d, 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 
While prostrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind, virtuous drops just gathering in my eye, 
While, praying, trembling, in the dust I roll, 
And dawning grace is opening on my soul: 
Come, if thou darest, all-charming as thou art, 
Oppose thyself to Heaven, dispute my hear, 
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Come, with ore glance of those deluding eyes 

Blot out each bright idea of the skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears, 
Take back my fruitless penitence and prayers ; 
Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode, 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God ! 

No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ; 
Rise Alps between us! and whole oceans roll : 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate’er was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view !) 
Long loved, adored ideas, all adieu ! 

O grace serene! O virtue heavenly fair! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 
Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky ! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter, each mild, each amiable guest ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal rest ! 

See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, 

Propp’d on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead, 
In each low wind methinks a spirit calle, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I watch’d the dying lamp around, 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound: 
‘Come, sister, come!’ it said, or seem’d to say, 
‘Thy place is here ; sad sister, come away ! 
Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray’d, 
Love's victim then, though now a sainted maid: 
But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep: 
E’en superstition loses every fear ; 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.’ 

I come, I come ! prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers : 
Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, —' 
Where Aames refined in breasts seraphic glaw + 
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Thou, Abelard! the last sad office pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day : 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul ! 
Ah, no—in sacred vestments mayst thou stand, 
The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand, 
Present the cross before my lifted eye, __ 
Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. . 
Ah, then thy once-loved Eloisa see ! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the transient roses fly ! 

See the last sparkle languish in my eye! 

Till every motion, pulse, and breath be o’er ; 
And e’en my Abelard be loved no more. 

O Death,all eloquent! you only prove 

What dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love. 
Then too, when Fate shall thy fair frame destroy 
(That cause of all my guilt, and all my joy,) 

In trance ecstatic may thy pangs be drown’d, 
Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee round 
From opening skies may streaming glories shine, 
And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name ! 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 
Then, ages hence, when all my-woes are o’er, 
When this rebellious heart shall beat no more, 
If ever chance two wandering lovers brings 

To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, - 

O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds ; 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 

*O, may we never love as these have loved !’ 
From the full choir, when loud hosannas rise, 
And swoll the pomp of dreadful sacrifice, 

Amid that scene if some relenting eye 

Glance on the stone where our cold relies lie, 
Devotion’s self shal\ steal a thought from heaven, 
One human tear shall drop, and be forgewa. 
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And sure if Fate some future bard shall join 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn’d whole years in absence to deplore, 
And image charms he must behold no more ; 
Sech, if there be, who loves so long, so well, 
Let him our sad, our tender story tell ! 
The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most ! 


Eee 


THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 
Written in the Year 1711. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The hint of the following piece was taken from Chau- 
cer's Honse of Fame. The design is in a manner cn- 
tircly altered, the descriptions and most of the particu- 
Jar thoughts my own; yet I could not suffer it to be 
printed without this acknowledgment. The reader 
who would compare this with Chaucer, may begin 
with his third book of Fame, there being nothing in 
the first two books that answers to their title. 

The poem is introduced in the manner of the Provencal 
poets, whose works were for the most part visions, or 
pieces of imagination, and constantly descriptive. 
From these, Petrarch and Chaucer frequently borrow- 
ed the idea of their poems. Sec the Trionfi of the 
former, and the Dream, Flower and the Leaf, &c. of 
the Jatter. The author of this, therefore, chose tbe 
same sost of exordium. 


THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers; 
When opening buds salute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting, feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy sleep had charm’d my cares to ret, 
Aad love itself was banish'd from my breast, 
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‘(What time the morn mysterious visions brings, 
While purer slumbers spread their golden wings,) 
A train of phantoms in wild order rose, 
. And join’d, this intellectual scene compose. 
I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas, and skies, 
The whole creation open to my eyes: 
In air self-balane’d hung the globe below, 
Where*mountains rise, and circling oceans flow : 
Here naked rocks, and empty wastes were seen, 
There towering cities, and the forests green ; 
Flere sailing ships delight the wandering eyes; 
There trees and intermingled temples rise : 
Now a clear sun the shining scene displays, 
The transient landscape now in clouds decays. 
O’er the wide prospect as I gaz’d around, 
Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound, 
Like broken thunders that at distance roar, 
Or billows murmuring on the hollow shore: 
Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 
Whose towering summit ambient clouds conceal’d. 
High on a rock of ice the structure lay, 
Steep its ascent, and slippery was the way: 
The wond’rous rock like Parian marble shone, 
And seem’'d, to distant sight, of solid stone. 
Inscriptions here of various names I view’d, 
The greater part by hostile time subdued ; 
Yet wide was spread their fame in ages past, 
And poets once had promis’d they should last. 
Some fresh engrav'd appear’d of wits renown’d ; 
Tlook’dagain, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I saw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place : 
Their own, like others, soon their place resign’d, 
Or disappear’d, and left the first behind. 
Nor was the work impair’d oy storms alone, 
But felt the approaches of too warm a sun; 
For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praisc. 
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art no injuries of heav’n could feel, 

srystal faithful to the graven steel: 

ock’s high summit, in the temple’s shade, 
reat could melt, nor beating storm invade. 
names inscrib'd unnumber’d ages past, 
time's first birth, with time itself shall last ; 
3 ever new, nor subject to decays, 

d, and grow brighter with the length of days. 
Zembla’s rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 
white in air, and glitter o’er the coast ; 

uns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 

on the impassive ice the lightnings play ; 

al snows the growing mass supply, 

16 bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky ; 
las fix’d, each hoary pile appears, 
rather’d winter of a thousand years. 

is foundation Fame’s high temple stands; 
ndous pile! not rear’d by mortal hands. 
e’er proud Rome or Artful Grecce beheld, 
jer Babylon, its frame excell’d. 

faces had the dome, and every face 

rious structure, but of equal grace: 

brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 

2 the different quarters of the sky. 

fabled chiefs, in darker ages born, 

orthies old, whom arms or arts adorn, 

cities rais’d, or tam’d a monstrous race, 
valls in venerable order grace : 

36 in animated marble frown, 

egislators scem to think in stone. 

istward, a sumptuous frontispiece appear’d, 
oric pillars of white marble rear’d, 

n’d with an architrave of antique mould, 
‘culpture rising on the roughen’d gold. 
iggy spoils here Theseus was beheld, 
Jerseus dreadful with Minerva’s shield : 
: great Alcides, stooping with his toil, 

on his club, and holds th’ Hesperian spoil: 
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TYere Orpheus sings; trecs moving to the sound 
Start from their roots, and form a shade-around: 
Amphion there the Joud creating )yre ; 
Strikes, and beholds a sudden Thebes aspire ! 
Cythxron’s echoes answer to his call, 
And half the mountain rolls into a wall: 
There might you sce the lengthening spires ascend) 
The domes swell up, the widening arches bend, 
The growing tow’rs, like exhalations, rise, 
And the huge columns heave into the skies. 
The eastern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming, and barbaric gold. 
There Ninus shone, who spread the Assyrian fame, 
And the great founder of the Persian name: 
There in long robes the royal magi stand, 
Grave Zoroaster waves the circling wand : 
The sage Chaldzans rob’d in white appear'd, 
And Brachmans, decp in desert woods rever'd. 
Thesc stopp'd the moon, and call’d th’ unbodied shades 
To midnight banquets in the glimmering glades; 
Made visionary fabrics round them rise, 
And airy spectres skim before their eyes ; 
Of talismans and sigils knew the power, 
And careful watched the planetary hour. 
Superior, and alone, Confucius stood, 
Who taught that uscful science—to be good. 
But on the south, a long majestic race 
Of Egypt's priests the gilded niches grace, 
Who measured earth, described the starry spheres; 
And traced the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car Sesostris struck my view, 
Whom scepter’d slaves in golden harness drew : 
His hands a bow and pointed javelin hold : 
His giant limbs are arm’d in scales of gold. 
Between the statues obelisks were placed, 
And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphica graced. 
Of Gothic strueture was the northern aide, 
O’erwrought with omaments of battdarous prac. 
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There hege Colossés rose, With trophies crown’d, 
And Ranic characters were graved arotind. 
‘There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 

And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 

There on rade iron columns, smear’d with blood, 
The horrid forms of Seythian heroes stood : 
Druids‘and Bards (their once ‘loud harps unstrung) 
And youths that diéd to be by poets sung. 

These and a thousand more of doubtful fame, 

To whom old fables give a lasting name, 

In ranks adorn’d the temple’s outward face ; 

The wall m lustre and effect like glass, 

Which, o’er each object casting various dyes, 
Enlarges some, and others multiplies : 

Nor void of emblem was the mystic wall, 

For thus‘ romantic Fame increases all. 

The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold : 
Raised on a thousand -piHars wreathed around 
With laure}:foliage, and with eagles crown’d: 

Of bright tzansparént‘bery! were the walls, 

The friezes gold, and gold the capitals: 

As heaven with stars, the roof with jewels glows, _ 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate, 

The sage histerians in white garments wait ; 
Graved‘o’er their seats the form of Time was found, 
His scythe reversed, and both his pinions bound. 
Within stood heroes, who through loud alarms 

In bloody fields pursued renown in arms. 

High on a throne with trophies charged I view’d 
The youth that all things but himself subdued ; 

His feet on sceptres and tiaras trod, 

And his horn’d head belied the Lybian god. 

There Cesar, graced with both Minervas, shone; 
Casar, the world’s great master, and his own ; 
Unmoved, superior still in every state, 

And scarce detested in his country’s fate. 
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But chief were those, who not for empire fought, 
Rut with their toils their people’s safety bought : 
ids o’er the rest Epaminondas stood ; 
Cimolcon, glorious in his brother's blood ; 
Bold Scipio, saviour of the Roman state ; 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great ; 
And wise Aurelius, in whose well-taught mind 
With boundless power unbounded virtue join’d, 
His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. 
Much-suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of less noisy, and less guilty fame, 
Fair virtue’s silent train: supreme of these 
Here ever shines the godlike Socrates ; 
116 whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 
At all times just, but when he sign’d the shell: 
Here his abode the martyr’d Phocion claims, 
With Agis, not the last of Spartan names: 
Unconquer’d Cato shows the wound he tore, 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more. 
But in the centre of the hallow’d choir, 
Six pompous columns o’er the rest aspire; 
Around the shrine itself of Fame they stand, 
Hold the chicf honours, and the fane command. 
High on the first, the mighty Homer shone ; 
Eternal adamant composed his throne; 
Father of verse! in holy fillets dress’d, 
His silver beard waved gently o’er his breast ; 
Though blind, a boldness in his looks appears ; 
In years he scem’d, but not impair’d by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen ; 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen ; 
Here Hector glorious from Patroclus’ fall, 
Here dragg’d in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did every part inspire, 
Bold was the work, and proved the master’s fire; 
A strong expression most he seem’d t’ affect, 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect, 
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A golden column next in rank appear’d, 

On which a shrine of purest gold was rear’d ; 
Finish’d the whole, and labour’d every part, 
With patient touches of unwearied art ; 

The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate, 
Composed his posture, and his look sedate ; 
On Homer stil] he χ᾽ ἃ a reverent eye, 

Great without pride, in modest majesty. 

In living eculpture on the sides were spread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead ; 
Eliza stretch’d upon the funeral] pyre ; 

/Eneas bending with his aged sire ; 

Troy, flamed in burning gold, and o’er the throne 
‘Arms and the man’ in golden cyphers shone. 

Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 

With heads advanced, and pinions stretch’d for flight: 
Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, — 
And seem’d to labour with the inspiring god. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 
And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 

‘The figured games of Greece the column grace, _ 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 
The youths hang o’er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone : 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 
And all appear’d irregularly great. 

Here happy Horace tuned the Ausonian lyre 
To sweeter sounds, and temper’d Pindar’s fire ; 
Pleased with Alceus’ manly rage to infuse 
The softer spirit of the Sapphic muse. 

The polish’d pillar different sculptures grace; 
A work outlasting monumental brass. 

Here smiling loves and Bacchanals appear, 
The Julian star and great Augustus here. 

The doves that round the infant poet spread 
Myrdes and bays, hung hovering o’er his head. 

Here, in a shrine that cast a dazzling light, 
Sate fix'd in thought the mighty Stagyrite: 
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His sacred head a radiant zodiac crown’d, 
And various animals his sides surround ; 
His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 
With equal rays immortal Tully shone, 
The Roman rostra deck’d the consul’s throne: 
Gathering his flowing robe he seem’'d to stand, 
In act to speak, and graceful stretch’d his hand. 
Behind, Rome's Genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. 
These massy columns in a circle rise, 
O’er which a pompous dome invades the skies ; 
Scarce to the top I stretch’d my aching sight, 
So large it spread, and swell'd to such a height. 
Full in the midst proud Fame’s imperial seat 
With jewels blazed, magnificently great : 
The vivid emeralds there revive the eye, 
The flaming rubies show their sanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively sapphires stream, 
And lucid amber casts a golden gleam. 
With various-colour'd light the pavement shone, 
And all on fire appear’d the glowing throne ; 
The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 
When on the goddess first 1 cast my sight, 
Scarce seem’d her stature of a cubit’s height ; 
But swell’d to larger size the more I gazed, 
eTil] to the roof her towering front she raised. 
With her, the temple every moment grew, 
And ampler vistas open’d to my view : 
Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend, 
And arches widen, and long aisles extend. 
Such was her form, as ancient bards have told, 
Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 
A thousand busy tongues the goddess bears, 
A thousand open eyes, and thousand listening ears 
Beneath, in order ranged, the tuneful Nine 
(fer virgin handmaids} still attend the thnne 
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With eyes on Fame, for ever fix’d, they sing ; 
For Fame they raise their voice, and tune the 
string ; 
With time’s first birth began the heavenly lays, 
And last, eternal, through the length of days. 
Around these wonders as J cast a look, 
The trumpet sounded, and the temple shook, 
And all the nations, summon’d at the call, 
From different quarters fill’d the crowded hall: 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard ; 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear’d ; 
Thick as the bees that with the spring renew 
Their floweryoils, and sip the fragrant dew : 
When the wing’d colonies first tempt the sky, 
O’er dusky fields and shaded waters fly, 
Or, settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend, 
And all degrees before the goddess bend: 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage, 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 
Their pleas were different, their request the same : 
For good and bad alike are fond of fame. 
Some she disgraced, and some with honours crown’d; 
Unlike successes equa! merits found. 
Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns, 
And undiscerning scatters crowns and chains. 
First at the shrine the learned world appear, 
And to the goddess thus prefer their prayer: 
‘Long have we sought to instruct and please man- 
kind ; 
With studies pale, with midnight vigils blind ; 
But thank'’d by few, rewarded yet by none, 
We here appeal to thy superior throne : 
On wit and learning the just prize bestow, 
For fame is all we muet expect below.’ 
The goddess heard, and bade the Muses reisg 
The golden trumpet of eternal praise . 
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From pole to pole the winds diffuse the sound, 
That fills the circuit of the world around ; 

Not all at once as thunder breaks the cloud ; 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud : 
By just degrees they every moment rise, 

Fill the wide'earth, and gain upon the skies. 

At every breath were balmy odours shed, 
Which still grew sweeter, as they wider spread : 
Less fragrant scents the unfolding rose exhales, 
Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 

Next these the good and just, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees address the sacred fane : 

* Since living virtue is with envy cursed, 

And the best men are treated like the worst, 

Do thou, just goddess, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed the exact intrinsic worth.’ 

* Not with bare justice shall your acts be crown’d, - 
Said Fame, ‘ but high above desert renown’d : 
Let fuller notes the applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praise.’ 

This band dismiss’d, behold another crowd 
Preferr’d the same request, and lowly bow’d : 
The constant tenour of whose well-spent days 
No less deserved a just return of praise. 

But straight the direful trump of slander sounds ; 
Through the big dome the doubling thunder bounds; 
Loud as the burst of cannon rends the skies, 

The dire report through every region flies, 

In every ear incessant rumours rung, 

And gathering scandals grew on every tongue. 
From the black trumpet’s rusty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames and clouds of rolling smoke ; 
The poisonous vapour blots the purple skies, 

And withers all before it as it flies. 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 

*‘ For thee,’ they cried, ‘ amidat alarms and strife, 
We sail’d in temperts down the ween af iin 
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For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and blood, 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
Those ills we dared, thy inspiration own ; 

What virtue seem’d, was done for thee alone.’ 

* Ambitious fools!’ the queen replied, and frown'd, 
* Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown’'d ; 

There sleep forgot with mighty tyrants gone, 

Your statues moulder’d, and your names unknown!’ 
A sudden cloud straight snatch’d them from my sight, 
And cach majestic phantom sunk in night. | 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen: 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their micn, 
‘Great idol of mankind; we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame 3 
Bat, safe in deserts from the applause of men, 
Would die unheard-of as we lived unseen. 

’ Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 

Those acts of goodness which themselves requite. 
O let us still the secret joys partake, 

To follew virtue e’en for virtue’s sake.’ 

‘And live there men, who slight immortal Fame 7 

Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 
But mortals! know, ’tis still our greatest pride, 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise ! Muses, rise! add all your tuneful breath ; 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death.’ 
She said : in air the trembling music floats, 

And on the winds triumphant swell the notes ; 
So soft, though high, so loud, and yet so clear, 
E’en listening angels lean from heaven to hear ; 
To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flica, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

Next these a youthful train their vows express’d, 
With feathers crown’d, with gay embroidery dress'd: 
‘ Hither,’ they cried, ‘direct your eyes, and sce 
The men of pleasure, dress, and gallantry ; 

Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays ; 
Sprightly our pights, polite are all our days; 
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Courts we frequent, where ‘tis our pleasing care 
To pay due visits, and address the fair :. 

In fact, ’tis true, no nymphs we could pessuade, 
But still in faney vanquish’d every maid ;: 

Of unknown dutchesses lew tales we tell; 
Yet, would the world believe us, all were well. 
The joy let others have, and we the name, 

And what we waat in pleasure, grant in fame.’ 

The queen assents, the trumpet rends the skies, 
And at each blast a lady’s honour dies. 

Pleased with the same success, vast numbers prese’d 
Around the shrine, and made the same request : 
“What you,’ she cried, ‘ unlearn’d in arts to please, 
Slaves to yourselves, and δ᾽ δὴ fatigued with ease, 
Who lose a length of undeserving days, 

Would you usurp the lover's degr-bought praise? 
To just contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 

The people’s. fable, and the scorn of.all.’ 

Straight the black clarion sends a horrid sound; 
Loud laughs burst out, and bitter scoffs fly round} 
Whispers are heard, with taunts reviling loud, 
And scornful hisses run through al] the crowd. 

Last, those who boast of mighty mischiefs done, 

Enslave their country, or usurp.a throne ;, 

Or who their glory’s dire foundation laid’ 

On sovereigns ruin'd, or on friends betray’d ; 
Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked counsels and dark polities-:. 

Of these a gloomy tribe surround the throne, 
And beg to make the immortal treasons knowm 
The trumpet roars, long-flaky. flames expire, 
With sparks that seem’d to set the world on fire. 
At the dread sound, pale mortals stood aghast, 
And startled nature trembled with the blast. 

This having heard and seen, some power unknown 
Straight changed the scene, and snatch'd me from the 

Before my view appear'd ἃ structure fair, _[threne. 
bh site uncertain, if in earth or air. 
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With rapid motion turn'd the mansion round; 
With ceaseless noise the ringing walls resound: 
Not less in number were the spacious doors, 
Than leaves on trees, or sands upon the shores ; 
Which still unfolded stand, by night, by day, 
Pervious to winds, and open every way. 

As flames by nature to the skies ascend, 

As weighty bodies to the centre tend, 

As to the sea returning rivers roll, . 

And the touch’d needle trembles to the pole ; 
Ilither, as to their proper place, arise 

All various sounds from earth, and seas, and skies, 
Or spoke aloud, or whisper’d in the ear ; 

Nor ever silence, rest, or peace, is here. 

As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 

The sinking stone at first a circle makes ; 

‘The trembling surface, by the motion stirr’é 
Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advanee, 
Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin dance: 
Thus every voice and seund, when first they break, 
On neighbouring air a soft impression make ; 
Another ambient circle then they move ; 

That, in its turn, impels the next above ; 

Through undulating air the sounds are sent, 

And spread o’er all the fluid element. 

There various news.I hoard of love and strife, 
Of peace and war, heaJth, siekness, death, and hie, 
Of loss and gain, of famime and of store, 

Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore, 

Of prodigies, and portents seen in air, 

Of fires and plagues, and stars with blazing hair, 
Of turns of fortune, changes in the state, 

The falls of favourites, projects of the great, 

Of old mismanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly false, nor wholly true. 

Above, below, without, within, around 


Confused, unnumber'd multitudes are found, 
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Who pass, repass, advance, and glide away ; 
Hosts raised by fear, and phantoms of a day : 
Astrologers, that future fates foreshow, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few ; 
And priests, and party zealots, numerous bands, 
With home-born lies, or tales from foreign lands; 
Each talk’d aloud, or in some secret place, 
And wild impatience stared in every face. 
The flying rumours gather’d as they roll'd, 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told ; 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargements too ; 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 
Thus fiying east and west, and north and south, 
News travell’d with increase from mouth to mouth. 
So from a spark, that kindled first by chance, 
With gathering force the quickening flames advance; 
Till to the clouds their curling heads aspire, 
And towers and temples sink in floods of fire. 
When thus ripe lies are to perfection sprung, 
Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 
Through thousand vents, impatient, forth they flow, 
And rush in millions on the world below, 
Fame sits aloft, and points them out their course, 
Their date determines, and prescribes their force : 
Some to remain, and some to perish soon ; 
Or wane and wax alternate with the moon. 
Around, a thousand winged wonders fly, 
Borne by the trumpet’s blast, and scatter’d through 
the sky. 
There, at one passage, oft you might survey 
A lie and truth contending for the way ; 
And long ‘twas doubtful, though so closely pent, 
Which first should issue through the narrow vent. 
At last agreed, together out they fly, 
Inseparable now the truth and lie; 
The strict companions are for ever join’d, 
And this or that unmix’d, no mortal € et thal Sul. 
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ile thus I stood, intent to see and hear, 
‘ame, methought, and whisper’d in my ear: 
it could thus high thy rash ambition ‘raise ? 
ou, fond youth, a candidate for praise 7᾽ 

is true,’ said 1 ; ‘not void of hopes J came; 
rho so fond as youthful bards of Fame? 

ew, alag! the casual blessing boast, 

wd to gain, so easy to be lost. 

vain that second life in others’ breath, 

wtate which wits inherit after death ! 

, health, and life, for this they must resign, 
ire the tenure, but how vast the fine !) 

great man’s curse, without the gains, endure, 
tvied, wretched, and be flatter’d, poor ; 
ickless wits their enemies profess’d, 

all successful, jealous friends at best: 

Fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 
somes unlook’d-for, if she comes at all. 

f the purchase cost so dear a price 

yothing folly, or exalting vice, 

if the muse must flatter lawless sway, 
follow still where fortune leads the way ; 
‘no basis bear my rising name, 

he fallen ruins of another's fame ; 

|, teach me, Heaven! to scorn the guilty bays, 
2 from my breast that wretched lust of praise : 
emish’d let me live, or die unknown ; 

zrant an honest fame, or grant me none "ἢ 


JANUARY AND MAY; 
oR, 
THE MERCHANT'S TALE. 
FROM CHAUCER. 
RE lived in Lombardy, as authors write, 
iys of old, a wise and worthy knight, 
e 
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Of gentle manners, as of generous race, 

Bless’d with much sense, more riches, and some-grace; 
Yet, led astray by Venus’ soft delights, 

He scarce could rule some idle appetites : 

For hong ago, let priests say what they could, 
Weak sinful laymen were but fiesh and blood. 

But in due time, when sixty years were o'er, 
He vow’d to lead this vicious life no more : 
Whether pure holiness inspired his mind, 

Or dotage turn’d his brain, is hard to find: 

But his high courage prick’d him forth to wed, 
And try the pleasures of a lawful bed. 

This was his nightly dream, his daily care, 

And to the heavenly powers his constant prayer, 
Once ere he died, to taste the blissful life 

Ofa kind husband and a loving wife. 

These thoughts he fortified with reasons still, 
(For none want reasons to confirm their will.} 
Grave authors say, and witty poets sing, 

That honest wedlock is a glorious thing : 
But depth of judgment most in him appears, 
Who wisely weds in his maturer years. 
Then let him choose a damsel young and fair, 
To bless his age, and bring a worthy heir: 
To soothe his cares, and, free from noise and strife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 
Let sinful bachelors their woes deplore, 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more: 
Unawed by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beasts promiscuously they join: 
Nor know to make the present blessing last, 
To hope the future, or esteem the past: 
But vainly boast the joys they never tried, 
And find divulged the secrets they would hide. 
‘The marricd man may bear his yoke with ease; 
Secure at once himself and Heaven to please ; 
And pass his inoffensive hours away, 
da bliss all night, and innocence wll day . 
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th fortune change, his constant spouse remains, 
ents his joys, or mitigates his pains. 

what so pure, which envious tongues will spare ἴ 
wicked wits have libell’d all the fair. 
matchless impudence they style a wife 
ear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life ; 
om+serpent, a domestic evil, 

it-invasion, and a mid-day devil. 

%t the wise these slanderous words regard, 
urse the bones of every lying bard. 

her goods by fortune’s hand are given ; 

2 is the peculiar gift of Heaven. 

ortune’s favours, never at a stay, 

mpty shadows, pass, and glide away ; 

olid comfort, our eternal wife, 

lantly supplies us all our life : 

leasing lasts (if those who try say true). 
ig as heart can wish—and longer too. 
‘grandsire Adam, ere of Eve possess’d, 

, and e’en in Paradise unbless’d, 

mournful looks the blissful scenes survey’d, 
vander'd in the solitary shade: 

Taker saw, took pity, and bestow'd 

in, the last, the best reserved of God. 

rife ! ah gentle deities, ean he 

185 a wife, e’er feel adversity ? 

i men but follow what the sex advise, 

ings would prosper, all the world grow wise. 
: by Rebecca’s aid that Jacob won 

ther’s blessing from an elder son : 

ve Nabal owed his forfeit life 

2 wise conduct of a prudent wife : 

2 Judith, as old Hebrews show, 

‘ved the Jews, and slew the Assyrian foes 
ther’s guit, the persecuting sword 

heathed, and Israel lived to bless the Lord. 
86 weighty motives, January the sage 

sly ponder’d in his riper age ; 
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And, charm’d with virtaous joys and sober life, 
Would try that Christian comfort, call’d a wife. 
His friends were summon’d on a point so nice, 
To pass their judgment, and to give advice; 
But fix’d before, and well resolved was he ; 

(As men that ask advice are wont to be.) 

‘ My {ricnds,’ he cried, (and cast a mournful look 
Around the room, and sigh’d before he spoke :) 
* Bencath the weight of threescore years I bend, 
And worn with cares and hastening to my end ; 
How I have lived, alas ! you know too well, 

In worldly follics, which I blush to tell ; 

Kut gracious Heaven has ope’d my eyes at last, 
With due regret I view my vices past, 

And, as the precept of the Church decrees, 
Will take a wife, and live in holy case. 

But, since by counse!] all things should be done, 
And many heads are wiser still than one ; 
(Choose you for me, who best shall be content 
When my desire ’s approved by your consent. 

‘One caution yet is needful to be told, 

To guide your choice ; this wife must not be old 
There goes a saying, and twas shrewdly said, 
Old fish at table, but young flesh in bed. 

My soul abhors the tasteless, dry embrace 

Of a stale virgin with a winter face : 

In that cold season Love but treats his guest 
With bean-straw, and tough forage at the best. 
No crafty widows shall approach my bed ; 
Those are too wise for bachelors to wed ; 

As subtle clerks, by many schools are made, 
Twice-married dames are mistresses of the trade 
But young and tender virgins, ruled with ease, 
We form like wax, and mould them as we please. 

‘ Conceive me, sirs, nor take my sense amiss ; 
’Tis what concerns my soul!’s eternal bliss : 

Since if I found no pleasure in wy syouse, 
As ficsh is frail, and who (Goa help we) know, 
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Then should I live in lewd adultery, 
And sink downright to Satan when I die. 
Or were I cursed with an unfruitful bed, 
The righteous end were lost for which I wed; , 
To raise up seed to bless the powers above, 
And not for pleasure only, or for love. 
Think not I dote ; ‘tis time to take a wife, 
When vigorous blood forbids a chaster life : 
Those that are bless'd with store of grace divine, 
May live like saints, by Heaven’s consent and mine 
* And since I speak of wedlock, let me gay, 
(As thank my stars, in modest truth I may,) ΝΕ 
My limbe are active, still I’m sound at heart, 
And a new vigour springs in every part. 
Think not my virtue lost, though time has shed 
These reverend honours on my hoary head ; 
Thus trees are crown’d with blossoms white as snow, 
The vital sap then rising from below: 
Old as I am, my lusty limbs appear 
Like winter greens, that flourish all the year. 
Now, sirs, you know to what I stand inclined, 
Let every friend with freedom speak his mind.’ 
He said; the reat in different parts divide ; 
The knotty point was urged on either side : 
Marriage, the theme on which they all declaim’d, 
Some praised with wit, and some with reason blamed: 
Till what with proofs, objections, and replies, 
Each wondrous positive, and wondrous wise, 
There fell between his brothers a debate ; 
Placebo this was call’d, and Justin that. 
First to the knight Placebo thus begun 
(Mild were his looks, and pleasing was his tone :) 
‘Such prudence, sir, in all your words appears, 
As plainly proves, experience dwells with years! 
Yet you pursue sage Solomon’s advice, 
To work by counsel when affairs are nice : 
But, with the wise man’s leave, I τουδὶ protest, 
So may my soul arrive at case and rest, 
As still I hold your own advice the beat. 
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"Sir, [have lived a courtier all my days, 
And studied men, their manners, and their τὶ 
‘And have obyerved thie useful maxim still, 
To jot my betters always have their will. 
Nay, if my lord affirm that black was white, 
‘My word was this: ‘Your honour’s in the r 
‘The assuming wit, who deems himself wo wi 
‘As his mistaken patron to advise, 

Lot him not dare to vent his dangerous thou 
‘Anoble fool was never in a faalt, 

This, sir, affects not you, whose every word 
Is weigh'd with judgment, and befits a lord : 
‘Your will is mine; and is (I will maintain) 
Pleasing to Got, and should be so to man ! 
‘At least your courage all the world must pra 
‘Who dare to wed in your declining days. 
Indulge the vigour of your mounting blood, 
And let gray folks be indolently good, 
‘Who, past all pleasure, damn the joys of sen 
With reverend duluess, and grave impotenct 

Justin, who silent sat, and heard the man, 
‘Thus, with a philosophic frown, began ; 

«A heathen author of the ἤτοι degree 
{Who though not faith, had sense as well as 
Bids us be certain our concerns to trust 
To those of generous principles, and just. 
‘The ventare’s greater, I'll presume to say, 
‘To give your person, than your goods away 
And therefore, sir, as you regard your rest, 
First learn your lady's qualities at least: 
‘Whether she’s chaste or rampant, proud br 
‘Meek as saint, or haughty as the devil 
‘Whether an easy, fond familiar fool, 
Or auch a wit as no man e’er can rule. 
‘Tis true, perfection none must hope to find 
In all this world, touch less in womankind ; 

But, if her virtues prove the larger share, Ὁ 
Bless the kind Fates, and think your foray 
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Ah, gentle sir, take warning ofa friend, 
Who knows too well the state you thus commend τ 
And, spite of all his praises, must declare, 
All he can find is bondage, cost, and care. 
Heaven knows, I shed full many a private tear, 
And sigh in silence, lest the world should hear! 
While all my friends applaud my blissful life, 
And swear no mortal’s happier in a wife ; 
Demure and chaste as any vestal nun, 
The meekest creature that beholds the sun! 
But, by the immortal powers, I feel the pain, 
And he that smarts has reason to complain. 
Do what you list, for me; you must be sage, 
And cautious sure; for wisdom is in age ; 
But at these years, to venturc on the fair! 
By him who made the ocean, earth, and air, 
To please a wife, when her occasions call, 
Would busy the most vigorous of us all. 
And trust me, sir, the chastest you can choose 
Will ask observance, and exact her dues. 
If what I speak my noble lord offend, 
My tedious sermon here is at an end.’ 
‘’Tis well, ’tis wondrous well,’ the knight replies, 
Most worthy kinsman ; ’faith you’re mighty wise ! 
We, sirs, are fools ; and must resign the cause 
To heathenish authora, proverbs, and old saws.’ 
He spoke with scorn, and turn’d another way :— 
What does my friend, my dear Placebo, say 7᾽ 
‘I say,’ quoth he, ‘by Heaven-the man’s to blame, 
To slander wives, and wedlock’s holy name. 
At this the council rose, without delay ; 
Each, in his own opinion, went his way ; 
With full consent, that, all disputes appeased, 
The knight should marry, when and where he pleased. 
Who now but January exults with joy : 
The charms of wedlock all his soul employ. 
Each nymph by turns his wavering mind possess’d, 
And reign’d the short lived tyrant of hin reaat ἃ 
1 
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‘While fancy pictured every lively part, 
And each bright image wander'd o’er his be 
‘Thos, in some public forum ἤχ' ἃ on high, 
A mirror shows the figures moving by ; 
Biill one by one, in swift succession, pass 
‘The gliding shadows o'er the posh ght. 
‘charms the nicest could not blat 
Ἐῶ γῆς suspicions had aspersed her fame: 
‘That was with sense,.but not with virtue bh 
‘And one had grace, that wanted all the rest. 
‘Thos doubting long what nymph he should 
He fix'd at last upon the youthful May. 
Her faults he knew not, Lovo in always blin 
But every charm revolved within his mind: 
Her tender age, her form divinely fair, 
‘Her easy motion, her attractive air, 
Her sweet behaviour, her enchanting face, 
‘Her moving softness and majestic grace. 

Much in his prudence did our knight rejo 
And thought no mortal could dispute his ch 
‘Once more in haste he summon'd every fri 
‘And tokt them all, their pains were at an εἰ 
ὁ Heaven that (said he) inspired me firat to * 
Provides consort worthy of my bed : 

Let none oppose the election, since on this 
Depends my quiet, and my future bliss. 

“A dame there is, the darling of my eyes 
‘Young, beauteous, artless, innocent, and wi 
haste, though not rich; and,though not n¢ 
Of honest parents, and may serve my tum. 
Her will I wed, if gracious Heaven so plea 
‘To pase my age in sanctity and ease: 

And thank the powers, I may possess alon' 
‘The lovely prize, and share my bliss with 1 
you, my friends, this virgin can procure, 
‘My joys are full, my happiness is sure. 
“One only doubt remains : fall oft I've hea 
By casuists grave, and deep divxines averr'd 
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That ‘tis too much for human race to know 
The bliss of heaven above, and earth below : 
Now should the nuptial pleasures prove so great, 
To match the blessings of the future state, 
Thoee endless joys were ill-exchanged for these. 
Then clear this doubt, and set my mind at ease.’ 
This Justin heard, nor could his spleen control, 
Touch'd to the quick, and tickled at the soul. 
‘ Sir knight,’ he cried, ‘if this be all you dread, 
Heaven put it past your doubt, whene’er you wed ; 
And to my fervent prayers so far consent, 
That, ere the rites are o’er you may repent! 
Geod Heaven, no doubt, the nuptial state approves, ' 
Since it chastises stil] what best it loves. 
Then be not, sir, abandon’d to despair ; 
Seek, and perhaps you'll find among the fair, 
One that may do your business to a hair: 
Not e’en in wish, your happiness delay, ‘ 
But prove the scourge to lash you on your way. 
Then to the skies your mounting soul shall go, 
Swift as an arrow soaring from the bow ! 
Provided still, you moderate your joy, : 
Nor in your pleasures all your might employ. 
Let reason’s rule your strong desires abate, 
Nor please too lavishly your gentle mate. 
Old wives there are, of judgment most acute, 
Who solve these questions beyond all dispute ; 
Consult with those, and be of better cheer ; 
Marry, do penance, and dismiss your fear.’ 
So said, they rose, nor more the work delay’d; 
The match was offered, the proposals made. 
The parents, you may think, would soon comply ; 
The old have interest ever in their eye. 
Nor was it hard to move the lady’s mind ; 
When fortune favours, still the fair are kind. 
I pass each previous settlement and deed, 
Too long for me to write, or you to read ; 
Nor will with quaint impertinence display _ 
The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 
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The time approach’d, to church the parties went, 
At once with carnal and devout intent : 
Forth came the priest, and bade the obedient wife, 
Like Sarah or Rebecca Jead her life ; 
Then pray'’d the powers the fruitful bed to bless, 
And made all sure enough with holiness. 
And now the palace gates are open’d wide, 
The guests appear in order, side by side, 
And placed in state the bridegroom and the bride. 
The breathing flute’s soft notes are heard around, 
And the shrill trumpets mix their silver sound ; 
The vaulted roofs with echoing music ring, 
These touch the vocal stops, and those the trer 
bling string. 
Not thus Amphion tuned the warbling lyre, 
Nor Joab the sounding clarion could inspire, 
Nor fierce Theodamus, whose sprightly strain 
Could swell the soul to rage, and fire the marti 
train. 
Bacchus himself, the nuptial feast to grace, 
(So poets sing) was present on the place: 
And lovely Venus, goddess of delight, 
Shook high her flaming torch in open sight. 
And danced around, and smiled on every knight: 
Pleascd her best servant would his courage try, 
No less in wedlock, than in liberty. 
Full many an age old Ifymen had not spied 
So kind a bridegroom, or so bright a bride. 
Ye bards! renown’d among the tuneful throng 
For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial song, 
Think not your softest numbers can display 
The matchless glories of the blissful day : 
The joys are such as far transcend your rage, 
When tender youth has wedded stooping age. 
The beauteous dame sat smiling at the board, 
And darted amorous glances at her lord. 
Not Esther's self, whose charms the Hebrews sing, 
E’er look’d 20 lovely on her Persian king, 
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Bright as the rising sun in summer's day, 

And fresh and blooming as the month of May ! 
The joyful knight survey'd her by his side ; 

Nor envied Paris with the Spartan bride : 

Still as his mind revolved with vast delight 

The entrancing raptures of the approaching night, 
Restless he sate, invoking every power 

To speed his bliss, and haste the happy hour. 
Meantime the vigorous dancers beat the ground, 
And songs were sung, and flowing bowls went round ; 
With odorous spices they perfumed the place, 
And mirth and pleasure shone in every face. 

Damian alone of all the menial train, 

Sad in the midst of triumphs, sigh’d for pain ; 
Damian alone, the knight’s obsequious ‘squire, 
Consumed at heart, and fed a secret fire. 

His lovely mistress al] his soul possess’d ; 

He look’d, he languish’d, and could take no rest. 
His task perform’d, he sadly went his way, 

Fell on his bed, and loathed the light of day. 
There let him lie, till his relenting dame 

Weep in her turn, and waste in equal flame. 

‘The wearied sun, as learned poets write, 
Yorsook the horizon, and roll’d down the light ; 
While glittering stars his absent beams supply, 

And night’s dark mantle overspread the sky. 
Then rose the guests: and, as the time required, 
Each paid his thanks, and decently retired. 

The foe once gone, our knight prepared to undress, 

So kecn he was, and eager to possess : 

But first thought fit the assistance to receive, 

Which grave physicians scruple not to give: 
Satyrion near, with hot eringos stood, 

Cantharides, to fire the lazy blood, 

Whose use old bards describe in luscious rhymes, 
And critics Jearn’d explain to modern times. 

By this the shects were spread, the bride undreav ἃς 
The room was sprinklcd, and the bed was tees ἃ, 
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What next ensued beseems not me to say ; 

Tis sung, he labour'd till the dawrfing day, 

Then briskly sprung from bed, with heart so light, 
As all were nothing he had done by night ; 

And sipp’d his cordial as he sat upright. 

die kiss’d his balmy spouse with wanton play, 
And feebly sung a lusty roundelay : 

‘Then on the couch his weary limbs he cast : 

For every labour must have rest at last. 

But anxious cares the pensive ’squire oppress’d, 
Sleep fled his eycs, and peace forsook his breast : 
The raging flames that in his bosom dwell, 

He wanted art to hide, and means to tell; 
¥et hoping time the occasion might betray, 
Composed a sonnet to the lovely May ; 
Which, writ and folded with the nicest art, 
He wrapp’d in silk, and laid upon his heart. 

When now the fourth revolving day was run, 
(T'was June, and Cancer had received the sun,) 
Forth from her chamber came the beauteous bride ; 
The good old knight moved slowly by her side. 
High mass was sung; they feasted in the hall ; 
The servants round stood ready at their call. 

The ’squire alone was absent from the board, 
And much his sickness grieved his worthy lord, 
Who pray’d his spouse, attended with her train, 
‘T'o visit Damian, and divert his pain. 
The obliging dames obey'’d with one consent :' 
They left the hall, and to his lodging went. 
The female tribe surround him as he lay, 
And close beside him sate the gentle May: 
Where, as she tried his pulse, he softly drew 
A heaving sigh, and cast a mournful view ! 
Then gave his bill, and bribed the powers divine 
With secret vows, to favour his design. . 
Who studies now but discontented May ? 
On her soft couch uneasily she lay, 
The lumpish husband snored away the night, 
Til] coughs awaked him near the morning light. 
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What then he did, [1] not presume to tell, 
Nor if she thought herself in heaven or hell ; 
Honest and dull in nuptial bed they lay, 
Till the bell toll’d, and all arose to pray. 
Were it by forceful destiny decreed, 
Or did from chance, or nature’s power proceed ; 
- Or that some star, with aspect kind to love, 
Shed its selectest influence from above ; 
Whatever wag the cause, the tender dame 
Felt the first motions of an infant flame ; 
Received the impressions of the love-sick ’squire, 
And wasted in the soft infectious fire. 
Ye fair, draw near, let May’s example move 
Your gentle minds to pity these who love ! 
Had some fierce tyrant, in her stead been found, 
The poor adorer sure had hang’d or drown'd : 
But she, your sex’s mirror, free from pride, 
Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 
But to my tale: Some sages have defined, 
Pleasure the sovereign bliss of human-kind : 
Our knight (who studied much, we may suppose,) 
Derived his high philosophy from those ! 
For, like a prince, he bore the vast expense 
Of lavish pomp, and proud magnificence : 
His house was stately, hie retinue gay ; 
Large was his train, and gorgeous his array. 
His spacious garden, made to yield to none, 
Was compass’d round with walls of solid stone ; 
Priapus could not half describe the grace 
(Though god of gardens) of this charming place ; 
A place to tire the rambling wits of France 
In long descriptions, and exceed romance ; 
Enough to shame the gentlest bard that sings 
Of painted meadows, and of purling springs. 
Full in the centre of the flowery ground, 
A crystal fountain spread its streams around 
The fruitful banks with verdant laurels crown’d ἃ 
About this spring (if ancient fame eay true) 
The dapper elves their moon-light sporta Purwues 
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Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 
In circling dances gambol’d on the green, 
While tuneful sprites a merry concert made, 
And airy music warbled through the shade. 
Hither the noble knight would oft repair 
(His scene of pleasure, and peculiar care.) 
For this he held it dear, and always bore 
The silver key that lock’d the garden door. 
To this sweet place, in summer's sultry heat, 
He used from noise and business to retreat ; 
And hcre in dalliance spend the live-long day 
Solus cum sola, with his sprightly May: 
For whate’er work was undischarged a-bed, 
The duteous knight in this fair garden sped. 
But ah! what mortal lives of bliss secure ? 
How short a space our worldly joys endure ! 
O Fortune, fair, like all thy treacherous kind, 
But faithless still, and wavering as the wind ! 
O painted monster, form’d mankind to cheat 
With pleasing poison, and with soft deceit ! 
This rich, this amorous, venerable knight, 
Amidst his ease, his solace, and delight, 
Struck blind by thee, resigns his days to grief, 
And calls on death, the wretch’s last relief. 
The rage of jealousy then seized his mind, 
For much he fear’d the faith of womankind. 
His wife, not suffered from his side to stray, 
Was captive kept ; he watch’d her night and day 
Abridged her pleasures, and confin’d her sway. 
Full oft in tears did hapless May complain, 
And sigh’d full oft; but sigh’d and wept in vain: 
She look’d on Damian with a lover's eye; 
For, oh! ‘twas fix’d, she must possess or dic ! 
Nor less impatience vex’d her amorous ‘squire, 
Wild with delay, and burning with desire. 
Watch’d as she was, yet could he not refrain 
By secret writing to disclose his pain: 
- The dame by sighs reveal ἃ her kind intent, 
¢ Till both were conscious what each other ween 
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Ah! gentle knight, whet could thy eyes avail, 
Though they could see as far as ships can sail 7 
’Tis better, sure, when blind, deceiv’d to be, 
Than be deluded when a man can sec! 

Argus himself, so cautious and so wise, ~ 
Was over-watch'd, for all his hundred cyes : 

So many an honest husband may, 'tis known, 
Who, wisely, never thinks the case his own. 

The dame at last, by diligence and care, 
Procured the ΚΟΥ her knight was wont to bear: 
She took the wards in wax before the fire, | 
And gave the impression to the trusty "squire. 

By means of this, some wonder shall appear, 
Which, in due place and season, you may hear, ah 

Well sung sweet Ovid, in the days of yore, ws. 
‘What slight is that which love will not explore? 
And Pyramus and Thisbe plainly show 
The feats true lovers, when they list, ean do: 
Though watch’d and captive, yet in spite of all, 
They found the art of kissing through a wall. 

But now no longer from our tale to stray : 

It happ’d, that once upon a summer’s day, 

Our reverend knight was urged to amorous play : 
He raiscd his spousc ere matin bell was rung, 
And thus his morning canticle he sung; 

‘ Awake, my love, disclose thy radiant cyes : 
Arise, my wife, my beauteous lady, rise ! 

Hear how the doves with pensive notes complain, 

And in soft murmurs tell the trees their pain ; 

The winter ’s past; the clouds and tempests fly ; 

The sun adorns the fields, and brightens all the 
sky. 

Fair without spot, whose every charming part 

My bosom wounds, and captivates my heart; 

Come, and in mutual pleasures let ’s engage, 

Joy of my life, and comfort of my age.’ 

This heard, to Damian straight a sign she made, 
To haste before; the “6:116 ‘squire obey ἃ. 
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Secret and undescried, he took his way, 
And ambush’d close behind an arbour lay. 
It was not long ere January came, 
And hand in hand with him his lovely dame; 
Blind as he was, not doubting all was sure, 
He turn’d the key, and made the gate secure. 
‘Here let us walk,’ he said, ‘ observed by none 
Conscious of pleasures to the world unknown ; 
So may my soul have joy, as thou, my wife, 
Art far the dearest solace of my life; 
And rather would | choose, by Heaven above, 
To die this instant, than to lose thy love. 
Reflect what truth was in my passion shown, 
A@Peen unendow’'d 1 took thee for my own, 
And sought no treasure but thy heart alone. 
Old as 1 am, and now deprived of sight, 
Whilst thou ayt faithful to thy own true knight, 
Nor age nor blindness rob me of delight. 
Each other loss with patience I can bear: 
The loss of thee is what I only fear. 
‘Consider then, my lady, and my wife, 
The solid comforts of a virtuous life. 
As, first, the love of Christ himself you gain ; 
Next, your own honour undefiled maintain ; 
And lastly, that which sure your niind must move, 
My whole estate shall gratify your love: 
Make your own terms, and ere to-morrow’s sun 
Displays his light, by Ileaven, it shall be done. 
Τἴ seal the contract with a holy kiss, 
And will perform, by this—my dear, and this— 
Have comfort, spouse, nor think thy lord unkind; 
"Tis love, not jealousy, that fires my mind. 
For when thy charms my sober thoughts engage, 
And join’d'to them my own unequal age, 
From thy dear side I have no power to part, 
Such secret transports warm my melting heart. 
For who, that once posseas’d those heavenly charms, 
Could live one moment absent from thy arma | 
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céas’d, and May with modest grace replied, 
&k was her voice, as while she spoke she cried,) 
ven knows, with that a tender sigh she drew, 
ive a soul to save as well as you; 
. what no less you to my charge commend, 
dearest honour, will to death defend. 
you in holy church I gave my hand, 
ἃ joined my heart in wedlock’s sacred band : 
&, after this, if you distrust my care, 
xen hear, my lord, and witness what I swear: 
‘ First may the yawning earth her bosom rend, 
nd let me hence to hell alive descend ; 
br die the death I dread no fess than hell, 
sew’d in a sack, and plung’d into a well, 
Exe I my fame by one lewd act disgrace, 
Or once renounce the honour of my race: 
For know, sir knight, of gentle blood 1 came; 
I loath a whore, and startle at the name. 
But jealous men on their own crimes reflect, 
And learn from hence their ladies to suspect : 
Else why these needless cautions, sir, tome? 
These doubts and fears of female constancy ? 
This chime still rings in every lady’s ear, 
The only strain a wife must hope to hear.’ 

Thus while she spoke ἃ sidelong glance she cast, 
Where Damian, kneeling, worshipp’d as she pass’d. 
She saw him watch the motions of her eye, 

And singled out a pear-tree planted nigh : 
*T was charged with fruit that made a goodly show, 
And hung with dangling pears was every bough. 
Thither the obsequious ’squire address'd his pace, 
And, climbing, in the summit took his place ; 
The knight and lady welk'd beneath in view, 
Where let us leave them, and our tale pursue. 
"Twas now the season when the glorious sun 
His heavenly progress through the Twins had run 
And Jove, exalted, his mild influence yields, 
Zo glad the gicbe, and paint the flowery fields. 
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Clear was the day, and Phebus, rising bright, 

Had streak’d the azure firmament with light : 

He pierced the glittering clouds with golden streams, 

And warm’d the womb of carth with genial beams. 
It so befell, in that fair morning-tide, 

The fairies sported on the garden-side, 

And in the midst their monarch and his bride. 

So featly tripp’d the light-foot ladies round, 

The knights so nimbly o’er the greensward bound, 

That scarce they bent the flowers, or touch’d the 

ground. 

The dances ended, all the fairy train 

For pinks and daisies search’d the flowery plaja ; 

While, on a bank reclined of rising green, 

Thus, with a frown, the king bespoke his queen: 
‘Tis too appartnt, arguc what you can, 

The treachery you women 086 to man: 

A thousand authors have this truth made out, 

And sad expericnce leaves no roum for doubt. 
‘Heaven rest thy spint, noble Solomon, 

A wiser monarch never saw the sun ; 

All wealth, all honours, the supreme degree 

Of earthly bliss, was well bestow’d on thee! 

For sagely hast thou said: “ Of all mankind, 

One only just and righteous hope to find : 

But shouldst thou search the spacious world around, 

Yet one good woman is not to be found.” 
‘Thus says the king who knew your wicked- 

ness : 

The son of Sirach testifies no less. 

So may some wildfire on your bodies fall, 

Or some devouring plague consume you all ; 

As well you view the lecher jg the tree, 

And well this honourable knight you see : 

But since he’s blind and old (a helpless case,) 

His squire shall cuckold him before your face. 
‘Now, by my own arcad majesty 1 ewear, 

And by this awful sceptre which Lear, 
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No impious wretch shall ‘scape unpunish’d long, 
‘That in my presence offers such a wrong. 
] will this instant undcceive the knight, 
And in the very act restore his sight ; 
And set the strumpcet here in open view, 
A warning to these ladies, and to you, 
And all the faithless sex, for ever to be true.’ 
* And will you so,’ replied the qucen, ‘ indeed 7 
Now, by mother’s soul, it is decreed, 
She shall not want an answer at her need. 
For her, and for her daughters, I'll engage, 
And all the sex in each succeeding age! 
Art shall be theirs, to varnish an offence, 
And fortify their crime with confidence. 
Nay, were they taken in a strict embrace, 
Seen with both eyes, and pinion’d on the place ; 
All they shall need is to protest and swear, 
Breathe a soft sigh, and drop a tender tear ; 
Till their wise husbands, gull’d by arts like these, 
Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geese. 
$ What though this slanderous Jew, this Solomon, 
Call’d women fools, and knew full many a one; 
The wiser wits of later times declare, 
How constant, chaste, and virtuous, women are. 
Witness the martyrs, who resign’d thcir breath, 
Serene in torments, unconcern’d in death, 
And witness next what Roman authors tell, 
How Arria, Portia, and Lucretia fell. 
‘ But, since the sacred leaves to all are free, 
And men interpret texts, why should not we ? 
By this no more was meant, than to have shown, 
That sovereign goodness dwells in him alone 
Who only is, and is but only One. © 
But grant the worst ; shall women then be weigh’d 
By every word that Solomon has said ? 
What though this king (as ancient story boasts) 
Built a fair temple to the Lord of Hosts ; 
He ceased at last his Maker to adore, 
Aad did as mych for idol-gods, or more. 
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Beware what lavish praises you confer t 
On a rank lecher and idolater ; 
Whose reign, indulgent God, says holy writ, 
Did but for David's righteous sake permit; 
David, the monarch after Heaven’s own mind, 
Who loved our sex, and honour’d all our kind. 
‘Well, I’m a woman, and as such must speak ; . 
Silence would swell me, and my heart would break. 
Know then, I scorn your dull authorities, 
Your idle wits, and all their learned lies. 
By Heaven, those authors are our sex’s foes, 
Whon, in our right, I must and will oppose.’ 
‘Nay,’ quoth the king, ‘ dear madam, be not wroth; 
I yield it up; but since I gave my oath, 
That this much-injured knight again should see, 
It must be done—I am a king,’ said he, 
‘ And one, whose faith has ever sacred been.’ 
* And so has mine,’ said she,—‘ I am a queen ; 
Her answer she shall have, I undertake ; 
And thus an end of all dispute 1 make. 
Try when you list; and you shal] find, my lord, 
It is not in our sex to break our word.’ 
We leave them here in this heroic strain, 
And to the knight our story turns again ; 
Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 
Sung merrier than the cuckow or the jay : 
This was his song ; ‘Oh, kind and constant be, 
Constant and kind Ill ever prove to thee.’ 
Thus singing as he went, at last he drew 
By easy steps, to where the pear-tree grew : 
The longing dame look’d up, and spied her love 
Full fairly perch’d among the boughs above. 
She stopp’d and sighing : ‘ Oh, good gods !’ she cried, 
* What pangs, what sudden shoots, distend my side! 
O for that tempting fruit, so fresh, so green : 
Help, for the love of heaven’s immortal queen ! 
Help, dearest lord, and save at once the life 
Of thy pcor infant, and thy longing wife’ 
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gh’d the knight to hear his lady’s cry, 

i not climb, and had no servant nigh : 

3 was, and void of eye-sight too, 

uld, alas! a helpless husband do? 

st I languish then,’ she said, ‘and die, 
‘the lovely fruit before my eye ? 

kind sir, for charity’s sweet sake, . 

fe the trunk between your arms to take, 
m your back I might ascend the tree ; 
yut stoop, and leave the rest to me.’ 

all my soul,’ he thus replied again : 

id my dearest blood to ease thy pain.’ 

t, his back against the trunk he bent, 

ad a twig, and up the tree she went. 
rove your paticnce, gentle ladies all ! 
on me your heavy anger fall : 
h I tell, though not in phrase refined ; 
blunt my tale, yet honest is my mind. 
ats the lady in the tree might do, 
5 gambols never known to you ; 

it was a merrier fit, she swore, 

her life she ever felt before. 
t nice moment, lo! the wondering knight 
ut, and stood restored to sudden sight. 
on the tree his eager eyes he bent, 
whose thoughts were on his spouse intent ; 
m he saw his bosom-wife so dress’d, 

was such as cannot be express'd : 

tic mothers, when their infants die, 
ider clamours rend the vaulted sky : 
l, he roar’d, he storm’d, he tore his hair: 
hell! and furies ! what dost thou do there?’ 
t ails my lord?’ the trembling dame replied ; 
ht your patience had been better tried : 
our love, ungrateful and unkind, 
‘reward for having cured the blind? 
is I taught to make my husband see, 
gling with a man upon a tree? 
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Did I for this the power of magic prove ? 
Unhappy wife, whose crime was too much love !’ 

‘If this be struggling, by his holy light, 

’Tis struggling with a vengeance,’ quoth the knight; 
‘So IIcaven preserve the sight it has restored, 

As with these eyes I plainly saw thee whored ; 
Whored by my slave—perfidious wretch ! may hell 
As surely seize thee, as I saw too well!’ 

‘Guard me, good angels" cried the gentle May, 
‘Pray Heaven, this magic work tle proper way ! 
Alas, my love! ’tis certain, could you see, 

You ne’er had used these killing words to me : 
So help me, Fates, as ’tis no perfect sight, 
But some faint glimmering of a doubtful light.’ 

‘What I have said,’ quoth he, ‘I must maintain, 
For by the immortal powers it seem’'d too plain.’-— 

“ΒΥ all thuse powers, some frenzy seized your mind, 
Replied the dame: ‘are these the thanks I find ? 
Wretch that I am, that e’er I was so kind,’ 

She said: a rising sigh express’d her woe, 

The ready tears apace began to flow, 

And, as they fell, she wiped from either cye, 
The drops ; (for women, when they list, can cry.) 

The knight was touch’d, and in his looks appear’d 
Signs of remorse, while thus his spouse he chcer'd: 
‘Madam, ’tis pass’d, and my short anger o'er; 
Come down, and vex your tender heart no more: 
Excuse me, dear, if aught amiss was said, 

For, on my soul, amends shall soon be made : 
Jet my repentance your forgiveness draw. 
By Heaven, I swore but what I thought I saw.’ 

‘ Ah, my loved lord! ’twas much unkind,’ she cried, 
‘On bare suspicion thus to treat your bride. 

But, till your sight ’s establish’d, for a while, 

Imperfect objects may your sense beguile. 

Thus when from sleep we first our cyes display, 

The balls are woundcd with the piercing ray, 
And dusky vapours rise, ang intercept te dy. 
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So, just recovering from the shades of night, 
Your swimming eyes are drank with sudden light, 
Strange phantoms dance around, and skim before 
your sight : 

Then, sir, be cautious, nor too rashly deem. 
Heaven knows how seldom things are what they seem! 
Consult your reason, and you soon shall find 
’Twas you were jealous, not your wife unkind: 
Jove ne’er spoke oracle more true than this, . 
None judge so wrong as those who think amiss.’ 

With that she leap’d into her lord’s embrace, 
With well-dissembled virtue in her face. 
He huge’d her close, and kiss’d her o’er and o’er, 
Disturb’d with doubts and jealousies no more : 
Both, pleased and bless’d, renew’d their mutual vows, 
A fruitful wife, and a believing spouse. 

Thus ends our tale ; whose moral next to make, 
Let al] wise husbands hence example take : 
And pray, to crown the pleasure of their lives, 
To be so well deluded by their wives. 
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HER PROLOGUE. 
FROM CHAUCER. 


—_——— 


Brno p the woes of matrimonial life, 
And hear with reverence an experienced wife. 
To dear-bought wisdom give the credit due, 
And think for once a woman tells you true. 
In all these trials I have borne a part, 
] was myself the scourge that caused the smart ; 
For, since fifteen, in triumph have I led 
Five captive husbands from the church to bed. 

Christ saw a wedding once, the Scripture says, 
And saw but one, αἰ thought, in all his ἄλγε. 

Ϊ : 
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Whence some infer, whose conscience is too nite, 
No pious Christian ought to marry twiee. 

But let them read, and solve me, if they can, 
The words address’d to the Samaritan : 

Five times m lawful wedlock she was join’d; 
And sure the certain stint was ne’er defined. 

“Increase and multiply,’ was Heaven’s pommand; 
And that's a text I clearly understand. 

This too, ‘ Let men their sires and mothers leave, 
And to their dearer wives for ever cleave.’ 

More wives than one by Solomon were tried, 
Or else the wisest of mankind ’s belied. 

I’ve had myself full many a merry fit, 

And trust in heaven, I may have many yet; 
For-when my transitory spouse, unkind, 

Shall die, and leave his woful wife behind, 

Vl take the next good Christian I can find. 

Paul, knowing one could never serve our turn, 
Declared ’twas better far to wed than burn. 
There’s danger in assembling fire and tow ; 

I grant them that, and what it means you know. 
The same apostle too has elsewhere own’d, 
.No precept for virginity he found : 

"Tis but a counsel—and we women still 

Take which we like, the counsel, or our will. 

I envy not their bliss, if he or she 
Think fit to live in perfect chastity. 

Pure let them be, and free from taint of vice; © 
I, for a few slight spots, am not go nice. 

Heaven ealls us different ways, on these bestows 
One proper gift, another grants to those : 

Not every man’s obliged to sell his store, 

And give up all hie substance to the poor; 
Such'ae are perfect may, I can’t deny; 

But, by your leaves, divines, so am not ἢ. 

Full many a saint, since first the world began, 
Lived an unspotted maid, in spite of man: 

Let such (a God's name) with fine wheat be fed, 
Aad Jet us honest wives cat barley bread. 
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For me, I'll keep the post assign’d by Heaven, 
And use the copious talent it has given : 
Let my good spouse pay tribute, do me right, 
And keep an equal reckoning every night. 
His proper body is not his, but mine ; 
For so said Paul, and Paul’s a sound divine. 
Know then, of those five husbands I have had, 
Three were just tolerable, two were bad: 
The three were old, but rich and fond beside, 
And toil’d most piteously to please their bride: 
But since their wealth (the best they had) was miuc, 
The rest, without much loss, I could resign. 
Sure to be loved, I took no pains to please, 
Yet had more pleasure far than they had ease. 
Presents flow’d in apace: with showers of gold, 
They made their court, like Jupiter of old. 
If I but smiled, a sudden youth they found, 
And a new palsy seized them when 1 frown’d. 
Ye sovereign wives! give ear and understand, 
Thus shall ye speak, and exercise command. 
For never was it given to mortal man, 
To lie eo boldly as we women can ; 
Forswear the fact, though seen with both his eyes, 
And call your maids to witness how he lies. 
‘Hark, old sir Paul!’ ’twas thus J used to say, 
* Whence is our neighbour’s wife so rich and gay ? 
Treated, caress’d where’er she’s pleaged to roam— 
I sit in tatters, and immured at home. 
Why to her house dost thou so oft repair? - 
Art thou se emorous? and is she so fair? 
If I bat see a cousin or a friend, 
Lord ! how you swell, and rage like any fiend! 
But you reel home, a drunken beastly bear, 
Then preach till midnight in your easy chair; 
Cry, wives are false, and every woman evil, 
And give up all that’s female to the devil. 
*If poor (you say) she drains her husband's purse ; 
81 rich, she keeps her priest, or something nore 
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If highly born, intolerably vain, 

Vapours and pride by turns possess her brain, 
Now gaily mad, now gourly splenetic ; 
Freakish when well, and fretful when she’s siek. 
If fair, then chaste she cannot long abide, 

By pressing youth attack’d on every side ; 

If foul, her wealth the lusty lover lures, 

Or else her wit some fool-gallant procures, 

Or else she dances with becoming grace, 

Or shape excuses the defects of face. 

There swims no goose so gray, but, soon or late, 
She finds some honest gander for her mate. 
‘Horses (thou say’st) and asses men may try, 

And ring suspected vessels ere they buy: 

But wives, a random choice, untried they take, 
They dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake : 
Then, nor till then, the veil’s removed away, 
And all the woman glares in open day. 

‘You tell me, to preserve your wife’s good grace, 
Your eyes must always languish on my face, . | 
Your tongue with constant flatteries feed my ear, 

And tag each sentence with, My life! My dear! 
If by strange chance, a modest blush be raised, 
Be sure my fine complexion must be praised. 
My garments always must be new and gay, 
And feasts still kept upon my wedding-day. 
Then must my nurse be pleased, and favourite maid, 
And endless treats, and endless visits paid, 
To a long train of kindred friends, allies. ( 
All this thou say’st, and all thou say’st are lies. 
‘On Jenkin too you cast a squinting eye ; 
What! can your ’prentice raise your jealousy ? 
Fresh are his ruddy cheeks, his forehead fair, 
And like the burnish’d gold his curling hair. 
But clear thy wrinkled brow, and quit thy sorrow, 
I'd scorn your ’prentice, should you die to-morrow. 
‘ Why are thy chests all lock’d ? on what design 7 
Are not thy worldly goods and treasure mine 7 . ὶ 
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a no fool; nor shall you, by-St. John, 

roods and body to yourself alone. 

ou shall quit, in spite of both your eyes— 
not I, the bolts, the locks, the spies. 

had wit, you'd say, ‘Go where you will, 
pouse, I credit not the tales they tell : 

11 the freedoms of a marr'eC, ufe ; 

r thee for a virtuous, faitnful wife.’ 

‘d! when you have enough, what need you care 
nerrily soever others fare 7 

‘h all the day I give and take delight; 

not, sufficient will be left at night. 

it a just and rational desire, 

ht a taper at a neighbour's fire. 

ere’s danger too, you think, in rich array, 
one can long be modest that are gay: 

at, if you but singe her tabby skin, 

himney keeps, and sits content within; 

ice grown sleek, will from her corner run, 
with her tail, and wanton in the sun ; 

tke her fair round face, and frisks abroad, 
ow her fur, and to be catterwaw’d.’ 

chus, my friends, I wrought to my desires 
three right ancient venerable sires. 

them, thus you say, and thus you do, 

ald them false, but Jenkin swore ’twas truc. 
a dog, could bite as well as whine, 

rst complain'd, whene’er the guilt was mine. 
them oft with wenching and amours, 

their weak legs scarce dragg‘d them out of doors 
wore the rambles that I took by night, 

all to spy what damsels they bedight. 

‘olour brought me many hours of mirth ; 

| this wit is given us from our birth. 

n gave to women the peculiar grace, 

n, to weep, and cully human race. 

s nice conduct, and this prudent couree, 
rmuring, whecdling, stratagem, and Loree, 
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1 still prevail’d, and would be in the right, 

Or curtain-lectures made a restless night. 

If once my husband's arm was o’er my side, 

‘What! so familiar with your spouse?’ I cried : 

] levied first a tax upon his need ; 

Then let him—’twas a nicety indeed ! 

Let all mankind thi« certain maxim hold, 

Marry who will, our sex is to be sold. 

With empty hands no tassels you can lure, 

But fulsome love for gain we can endure: 

For gold we love the impotent and old, 

And heave, and pant, and kiss, and cling, for gold. 

Yet with embraces, curses oft I mix'd, 

Then kiss’d again, and chid, and rail’d betwiat. 

Well, I may make my will in peace, and die, 

For not one word in man’s arrears am I. . 

To drop a dear dispute I was unable, 

E’en though the Pope himself had sat at table. 

But when my point was gain’d, then thus J spoke: 

‘ Billy, my dear, how sheepishly you look! 

Approach, my spouse, and let me kiss thy cheek, 

Thou shouldst be always thus, resign’d and meek ! 

Of Job’s great patience since so oft you preach, 

Well should you practice, who so well can teach. 

Tis difficult to do, I must allow, 

But I, my dearest, will instruct you how. 

Great is the blessing of a prudent wife, 

Who puts a period to domestic strife. 

One of us two must rule, and one obey, 

And since in man right reason bears the sway, 

Let that frail thing, weak woman, have her way. 

The wives of all my family have ruled 

Their tender husbands, and their passions cool’d, 

Fie, ‘tis unmanly thus to sigh and groan : 

What! would you have me to yourself alone 7 

Why take me, love! take all and every part! 
Here's your revenge! you \ove \t at your heart. 
Would I vouchsafe to sell what nature gave, 
ou little think what custom 1 could bane. 
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But see! 'm all your own—nay hold—for shame! 
What means my dear—indeed—you are to blame.’ 

Thus with my first three lords I pass’d my life, 
A very woman and a very wife. 

What sums from these old spouses I could raise, 
Procured young husbands in my riper days. 
Though past my bloom, not yet decay'’d was I, 
Wanton and wild, and chatter’d like a pie. 

In country dances etill I bere the bell, 

And sung as sweet as evening Philomel. 

To clear my quailpipe, and refresh my soul, 
Full oft I drain’d the spicy nut-brown bowl ; 
Rich luscious wines, that youthful blood impreve, 
And warm the swelling veins to feats of love: 
For "tis as sure, as cold engenders hail, 

A liquorish mouth must have a lecherous tail: 
Wine lets no lover uarewarded go, 

As all true gamesters by experience know. 

But oh, good gods! whene’er a thought I cast 
‘On ail the joye of youth and beauty pase’d, 

To find in pleagures I have had my part, 

Still warms me to the bottom of my heart. 

This wicked world was once my dear delight ; 
Now, all my conquests, all my charms, good night! 
The flour consumed, the best that now I can, 

Is e’en to make my market of the bran. 

My fourth dear spouse was not exceeding true; 
He kept, twas thought, a private miss or two; 
But all that score I paid—as how? you'll say, 

Not with my body in a filthy way : 

But I so dress’d, and danced, and drank, and dined, 
And view’'d a friend with eyes so very kind, 

As stung his heart, and made his marrow fry 

With burning rage, and frantic jealousy. 

His sou), I hope, enjoys eternal glory, 

For here on earth J was his purgatory. 

Oft, when his shoe the most severely wrung, 

He put on careless airs, and sate and sung. 
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How sore I gall’d him, only Heaven could know, 
And he that felt, and I that caused the woe. 
He died, when last from pilgrimage I came, 
With other gossips, from Jerusalem ; 
And now lies buried underneath a rood, 
Fair to be seen, and rear’d of honest wood : 
A tomb indeed, with fewer sculptures graced 
Than that Mausolus’ pious widow placed, 
Or where inshrined the great Darius lay ; 
But cost on graves is merely thrown away. 
The pit fill’d up, with turf we cover’d o'er ; 
So bless the good man’s soul, I'll say no more. 
Now for my fifth loved lord, the last and best, 
(Kind Heaven afford him everlasting rest!) 
Full hearty was his love, and I can show 
The tokens on my ribs in black and blue; 
Yet, with a knack, my heart he could have won, 
While yet the smart was shooting in the bone. 
How quaint an appetite in women reigns! 
Free gifts we scorn, and love what costs us pains: 
Let men avoid us, and on them we leap ; 
A glutted market makes provision cheap. 
In pure good-will I took this jovial spark, 
Of Oxford he, a most egregious clerk. 
He boarded with a widow in the town, 
A trusty gossip, one dame Alison. 
Full well the secrets of my soul she knew, 
Better than e’er our parish priest could do. 
To her I told whatever could befall : 
Had but my husband pise’d against the wall, 
Or done a thing that might have oost his life, 
She—and my niece—and one more worthy wife, 
Had known {ἢ} : what most he would conceal, 
To these I made no scruple to reveal. 
Oft has he blush'd from ear to ear for shame, 
That e’er he told a secret to his dame. 
It so befell, in holy time of Lent, 
That oft a day I to this gossip went. 
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husband, thank my stars, was out of town ;) 
i house to house we rambled up and down, 
clerk, myself, and my good neighbour Alse, 
56, be seen, to tell and gathers tales. 

s to every church we daily paid, 

march’d in every holy masquerade, 

stations duly and the vigils kept ; 

nuch we fasted, but scarce ever slept. 

1rmons too I shone in scarlet gay ; 

wasting moth ne’er spoil’d my best array ; 
cause was this, I wore it every day. 

is when fresh May her early blossoms yields, 
olerk and I were walking in the fields, 

rrew 80 intimate, I can’t tell how, 

mn’d my honour, and engaged my vow, 

w I laid my husband in his urn, 

he, and only he, should serve my turn. 

traight struck hands, the bargain was agreed ; 

| have shifts against a time of need : 
mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, 
1ever be a mouse of any soul. 

ον ἡ I scarce could sleep since first | knew him, 
durst be sworn he had bewitch’d me to him; 

r I slept, I dream’d of him alone, 

dreams foretell, as learned men have showr ; 
1is I said ; but dreams, sirs, I had none: 

ow'd but my crafty crony’s lore, “ 

bid me tell this lie—and twenty more. 

us day by day, and month by month we pass’d, 
ased the Lord to take my spouse at last. 
»my gown, I soil’ d my locks with dust, 
beat my breast as wretched widows—must. 
‘e my face my handkerchief I spread, 

ide the flood of tears I did—not shed. 

zood man’s Coffin to the church was borne: 
nd, the neighbours, and my clerk too, mourn. 
she march’d, good gods! he show’d a pair 
ge and fect, so clean, so atrong, 80 fax 
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Of twenty winters’ age he seem’d to be, 

I (to say trath) was twenty more than he: 
But vigorous still, a lively buxom dame ; 
And had a wondrous gift to quench a flame. 
A conjuror once, that deeply could divine, 
Assured me, Mars in Taurus was my sign. 
As the stars order’d, such my life has been: 
Alas, alas, that ever love was sin! 

Fair Venus gave me fire and sprightly grace, , 
And Mars assurance and a dauntless face. 
By virtue of this powerful constellation, 

I follow’d always my own inclination. 

But to my tale: A month scarce pass’d away, 
With dance and song we kept the nuptial day ; 
All I posseas’d I gave to his command, 

My goods and chattels, money, house, and land: 
But oft repented, and repent it still : 

He proved a rebel to my sovereign will : 

Nay once, by Heaven, he struck me on the face; 
Iiear but the fact, and judge yourselves the case. 

Stubborn as any lioness was I, 

And knew full well to raise my voice on high; 
As true a rambler as I was before, 
And would be 90, in spite of all he swore. 
He against this right sagely would advise, 
And old examples set before my eyes ; 

Tell how the Roman matrons led their life, 
Of Gracchus’ mother, and Duilius’ wife; 
And close the sermon, as beseem'd his wit, 
With some grave sentence out of hely writ. 
Oft would he say, ‘ Who builds his house on sands, 
Pricks his blind horse across the fallow lands ; 
Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 
Deserves a fool’s-cap, and long ears at home.’ 
All this avail’d not; for whoe’er he be 

That tella my faults, I hate him mortally : 

And so do numbers more, I boldly say, 

Men, women, clergy, regular and \ey. 
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My spouse (who was, you know, to learning bred) 
A certain treatise oft at evening read, 

Where divers authors (whom the devil confoand 

For all their lies!) were in one volume bound. 

Valerius, whole ; and of St. Jerome, part; 

Chrysippus and Tertullian, Ovid's Art, 

Solomon’s Proverbs, Eloisa’s loves; 

“i many more than sure the church approves. 
ore legions were there here of wicked wives, 

Than good in all the Bible and saints’ lives. 

Who drew the lion vanquish’d ? 'twas a man. 

But could we women write as scholars can, 

Men should stand mark’d with far more wickedness 

Than all the sons of Adam could redress. 

Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies, 

And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise. 

Those play the scholars, who can’t play the men, 

And use that weapon which they have, their pen ; 

When old, and past the relish of delight, 

Then down they sit, and in their dotage write, 

That not one woman keeps her marriage vow. 

(This by the way; but to my purpose now.) 

It chanced my husband on a winter's night, 
Read in this book, aloud, with strange delight, 
How the first female (as the Scriptures show) 
Brought her own spouse and all his race to woe. 
How Samson fell ; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrapp’d in the envenom’d shirt, and set on fire. 
How cursed Eriphyle her lord betray’d, 

And the dire ambush Clytemnestra laid. 
But what most pleased him was the Cretan Dame, 
And Husband bull—oh monstrous! fie, for shame ! 

He had by heart the whole detail of woe 

Xantippe made her good man undergo ; 

How oft she scolded in a day he knew, 

How many piss-pots on the sage she threw, 
Who took it patiently and wiped his head ; 
‘Rain follows thunder,’—that was ali he eid, 
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He read, how Arius to his friend complain’d, ᾿ 

A fatal tree was growing in his land, 

On which three wives successively had twined 

A sliding noose, and waver'd in the wind. 

‘Where grows this plant,’ replied the friend, ‘oh where? 
For better fruit did never orchard bear : 

Give me some slip 8f this most blissful tree, 

And in my garden planted shall it be.’ 

Then how two wives their lords’ destruction prove, 
Through hatred one, and one through too much love; 
That for her husband mix’d a poisonous draught, 
And this for lust an amorous philtre bought: 

The nimble juice soon seized his giddy head, 

Frantic at night, and in the morning dead. 

Hlow some with swords their sleeping lords have 

slain, 

And some have hemmer'd nails into their brain, 

And some have drench'd them with a deadly potion; 

All this he read, and read with great devotion. 
Long time I heard, and swell'd, and blush’d, and 

frown’d : 

But when no end to these vile tales I found, 

When still ho read, and laugh’d, and read again, 

And half the night was thus consumed in vain; 

Provoked to vengeance, three large leaves I tore, 

And with one buffet fell’d him on the floor. 

With that my husband in a fury rose, 

And down he settled me with hearty blows. 

T groan’d, and lay extended on my side ; 

‘Oh! thou hast slain me for my wealth,’ I cried. 

‘Yet I forgive thee—take my last embrace—’ 

He wept, kind soul! and stoop’d to kiss my face: 

I took him such a box as turn’d him blue, 

Then sigh’d, and cried, ‘ Adieu, my dear, adicu "" 

But after many a hearty struggle pass'd, 

I condescended to be pleased at last. 
Soon as he said, ‘ My mistress and my wife, 
- Do what you list, the term of all your \ife, 
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) heart the merits of the cause, 
od content to rule by wholesome laws ; 
dthe reins of absolute command, 

the government of house and land, 
pire o’er his tongue, and o’er his hand. 

16 volume that reviled the dames, 
rn to fragments, and condemn’d to flames. 
Heaven, on all my husbands gone, bestow 
6 above for tortures felt below. 

t they wish’d for, grant them in the grave, 
6 those souls my conduct help’d to save! 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
STATIUS HIS THEBAIS. 
Translated in the Year 1703. 


ARGUMENT. 


king of Thebes, having by mistake slain his 
.aius, and married his mother Jocasta, put out 
8 eyes, and resigned the realm to his sons, Eteo- 
ἃ Polynices. Being neglected by them, he makes 
yer to the fury Tisiphone, to sow debate be- 
he brothers. They agree at last to reign singly, 
year by turns, and the first lot is obtained by . 
s. Jupiter, in a council of the gods, declares 
lution of punishing the Thebans, and Argives 
rmeane of a marriage between Polynices and 
the daughters of Adrastus, king of Argos. 
pposes, but to no effect; and Mercury is sent on 
age to the Shades, to the ghost of Laius, who 
pear to Eteocles, and provoke him to break the 
ent. Polynices in the mean time departs from 
by night, is overtaken by a storm, and arrives 
1; where he meets with Tydeus, who had fled 
alydon, having killed his brother. Adrastus 
ins them, having received an oracie from Apollo 
} daughter should be married to & hoax ande 
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lion, which he understands to be mean 
strangers, by whom the hides of those beasts \ 
and who arrived at the time when he kept : 
feast in honour of that god. The rise of this 
he relates to his guests, the loves of Pt 
Psamathe, and the story of Chorebus. EH 
and is made acquainted with their descent 
ty. The sacrifice is renewed, and the book 
with a hymn to Apollo. 

The translator hopes he need not apologize fou 
of this piece, which was made alinost in his 
but, finding the version better than he e) 
gave it some correction a few years afterwi 
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FRaTERNAL rage the guilty Thebes alarm: 
The alternate reign destroy'd by impious a 
Demand our song ; a sacred fury fires 
My ravish’d breast, and all the muse inspir 
O goddess! say, shall I deduce my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its early times, 
Europa’s rape, Agenor’s stern decree, 
And Cadmus scarching round the spacious 
Ifow with the serpent’s tecth he sowed the 
And reap’d an iron harvest of his toil? 
Or how from joining stones the city sprung 
While to his harp divine Amphion sung ? 
Or shal! I Juno’s hate to Thebes resound, 
Whose fatal rage the unhappy monarch foi 
The sire against the son his arrows drew, 
O’er the wide ficlds the furious mother flev 
And while herarms a second hope contain 
Sprung from the rocks, and plunged into tt 
But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belo 
And fix, O Muse! the barrier of thy song 
At CEdipus—from his disasters trace 
The long confusions of his guilty race : 
Nor yet attempt to stretch thy older wing, 
And mighty Cesar's conquering eagics sin 
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yw twice he tamed proud Ister’s rapid flood, 
hile Dacian mountgins stream’d with barbarous 
blood : 
vice taught the Rhine beneath his laws to roll, 
id stretch’d his empire to the frozen pole: 
‘long before, with early valour, strove 
youthful arms to assert the cause of Jove. 
1d thou, great heir of all thy father’s fame, 
crease of glory to the Latian name, 
bless thy Rome with an eternal reign, 
or let desiring worlds entreat in vain! 
hat though the stars contract their heavenly space, 
id crowd their shining ranks to yield thee place; 
1ough all the skies, ambitious of thy sway, 
mspire to court thee from our world away ; 
tough Phebus longs to mix his rays with thine, 
id in thy glories morc serenely shine ; 
ough Jove himself no less content would be 
» part his throne, and share his heaven with 
thee; 

t stay, great Cesar! and vouchsafe to reign 
er the wide earth, and o’er the watery main; 
sign to Jove his empire of the skies, 
id people heaven with Roman deities. 
The time will come, when a diviner flame 
all warm my breast to sing of Cesar’s fame: 
sanwhile permit, that my preluding muse 
Theban wars a humbler theme may chuse : 
‘ furious hate, surviving death, she sings, 
fatal throne to two contending kings, 
ἃ funeral flames, that parting wide in air, 
press the discord of the souls they bear: 

towns dispeopled, and the wandering ghosts 
kings unburied in the wasted coasts ; 
hen Dirce’s fountain blush’d with Grecian blood, 
d Thetis, near Ismenos’ swelling flood, 
ith dread beheld the rolling surges sweep, 
heaps, her slanghter’d pons into the deep. 
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What hero, Clio! wilt thou first relate 7 
The rage of Tydeus, or the prophet’s fate ? 
Or how, with hills of slain on every side, 
Hippomedon repell'd the hostile tide ? 
Or how the youth, with every grace adorn’d, 
Untimely fell, to be for ever mourn’d ? 
Then to fierce Capaneus thy verse extend, 
And sing with horror his prodigious end. 
Now wretched C<dipus, deprived of sight, 
Led a long death in everlasting night ; 
But while he dwells where not a cheerful ray 
Can pierce the darkness, and abliors the day ; 
The clear reflecting mind presents his sin 
In frightful views, and makes it day within ; 
Returning thoughts in endless circles roll, 
And thousand furies haunt his guilty soul ; 
qe wretch then lifted to the unpitying skies, 
ose empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes, 
Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hand he strook, 
While from his breast these dreadful accents broke : 
- Ye gods! that o’er the gloomy regions reign, 
Where guilty spirits fee] eternal pain ; 
Thou, sable Styx! whose livid streams are roll’d 
Through dreary coasts, which I, though blind, behold: 
Tisiphone, that oft hast heard my prayer, 
Assist, if G=dipus deserve thy care! 
If you received me from Jocasta’s womb, 
And nursed the hope of mischiefs yet to come: 
If, leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple, on that fatal day, 
When by the son the trembling father died, 
Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide : 
If I the Sphinx’s riddles durst explain, 
Taught by thyself to win the promised reign; _ 
If wretched I, by baleful Furies led, 
With monstrous mixture stain’d my mother’s bed, 
For he)] and thee begot an impious brood, 
And with full lust those honda joya renew'd, 
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Then eclf-condenin’d to shades of endless night. 

Forced from these orbs the blecding balls of sight; 

O hear, and aid the vengeance I require, 

If worthy thee, and what thou might’st inspires 

My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and deprived of eyes; 

Guideless I wander, unregarded mourn, 

While these exalt their sceptres o’er my urn; 

These sons, ye gods! who, with flagitious pride, 

Insult my darkness, and my groans dcride. 

Art thou a father, unregarding Jove! 

And sleeps thy thunder in the realms above 2 

Thou Fury, then, some lasting curse entail, 

Which o’er their children’s children shall prevail : 

Place on their heads that crown distain’d with gore, 

Which these dire hands from my stain father tore; 

Go, and a parent’s heavy curses bear ; 

Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare 

Their kiadred souls to mutual hate and war. 

Give them to dare, what I might wish to see, 

Blind as I am, some glorious villany ! 

Soon shalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands: 

Couldst thou some great, proportion’d mischief 

frame, 

They'd prove the father from whose loins they came.’ 
The Fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink 

Her snakes, untied, sulphureous waters drink ; 

But at the summons roll’d her eyes around, 

And snatch’d the starting serpents from the ground. 

Not half so swiftly shoots along the air, 

The gliding lightning, or descending star, 

Through crowds of airy shades she wing’d her flight, 

And dark dominions of the silent night ; 

Swift as she pass’d the flitting ghosts withdrew 

And the pale apectres trembled at her view: 

To the iron gates of Tenarus she flies, 

There eprosde her dusky pinions to the skies. 
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The day beheld, and, sickening at the sight, .., 
Veil’d her fair glories in the shades of night. 
Affrighted Atlas, on the distant shore, 
Trembled, and shook the heavens and gods he 
bore. 
Now from beneath Malea’s airy height 
Aloft she sprung, and stecr’d to Thebes her flight; 
With eager speed the well-known journey took, 
Wor here regrets the hell she late forsook. 
A hundred snakes her gloomy visage shade, 
A hundred serpents guard her horrid head; 
In her sunk eye-balls dreadful meteors glow ; 
Such rays from Pheebe’s bloody circles flow, 
When labouring with strong charms, she shoots 
from high, 
A fiery gleam, and reddens all the sky. 
Blood stain’d her cheeks, and from her mouth there 
came 
Blue streaming poisons, and a length of flame. 
From every blast of her contagious breath, 
Famine and drought proceed, and plagues and death. 
A robe obscene was o’cr her shoulders thrown, 
A dress by Fates and Furies worn alone. 
She toss’d her meagre arms: her better hand 
In waving circles whirl’d a funeral brand : 
A serpent from her left was seen to rear 
His flaming crest, and lash the yielding air. 
r But when the Fury took her stand on high, 
Where vast Cithxron’s top salutes the sky 
A hiss from all the snaky tire went round; 
The dreadful signal all the rocks rebound, 
And through the Achaian cities send the sound. 
(Ete, with high Parnassus, heard the voice ; 
Eurotus’ banks remurmur’d to the noise ; 
Again Leucothoe shook at these alarms, 
And press’d Palemon closer in her arms. 
Headlong from thence the glowing Fury springs, 
Aad o’er the Theban pelace sptends her wings, 
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Once more invades the guilty dome, and shrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. 
Straight with the rage of all their race possess’d, 
Stung to the soul, the brothers start from rest, - 
And all their furies wake within their breast. 
Their tortured minds repining envy tears, 
And hate engender’d by suspicious fears ; 
And sacred thirst of sway; and all the ties 
Of nature broke; and royal perjuries ; 
And impotent desire to reign alone, 
That scorns the dull reversion of a throne ; 
Each would the swects of sovercign rule devour, 
While discord waits upon divided power. 
As stabbarn steers by brawny plowmen broke, 
And join’d reluctant to the galling yoke, 
Alike disdain with servile necks to bear. 
The unwonted weight, or drag the crooked share, 
But rend the reins, and bound a different way, 
And all the furrows in confusion lay ; 
Such was the discord of the royal pair, 
Whom fury drove precipitate to war. 
In vain the chiefs contrived a specious way, 
To govern Thebes by their alternate sway : 
Unjust decree! while this enjoys the state, 
That mourns in exile his unequal fate, 
And the short monarch of a hasty year 
Foresees with anguish his returning heir 
Thus did the Jeague their impious arms restrain, 
But scarce subsisted to the second reign. 
Yet then no proud aspiring piles were raised, 
No fretted roof with polish’d metals blazed ; 
No labour’d columns in long order placed, 
No Grecian stone the pompous arches grac’d ; 
No nightly bands in glittering armour wait 
Before the sleepless tyrant's guarded gate ; 
No chargers then were wrought in burnish’d gold, 
Nor silver vases took the forming mould ; 
Nor gems on bowls embosa'd were seen to sine 
Blaze on the brims, and sparkle in the wine.— _ 
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Say, wretched rivals! what provokes your rage‘ 

Say, to what end your impious arms engage? 

Not all bright Phoebus views in carly morn, 

Or when his evening beams the west adorn, 

When the south glows with his meridian ray, 

And the cold north receives a fainter day ; 

For crimes like these, not all those realms suffice 

Were all those realms the guilty victor’s prize! 

But Fortune now (the lots of empire thrown) 

Decrees to proud Eteocles the crown: 

What joys, oh tyrant! swell’d thy soul that day, 

When all were slaves thou couldst around surve 

Pleased to behold unbounded power thy own, ~ 

And singly fill ἃ fear’d and envied throne! 

But the vile vulgar, ever discontent, 

Their growing fears in secret murmurs vent; 

Still prone to change, though still the slaves of sti 

And sure the monarch whom they have, to hate 

New lords they madly make, then tamely bear, 

And softly curse the tyrants whom they fear. 

And one of those who groan beneath the sway 

Of kings imposed, and grudgingly obey, 

(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar spite 

With scandal arm’d, the ignoble mind’s delight, 

Exclaini’d—‘' O Thebes! for thee what fates rems 

What woes attend this inauspicious reign ! 

Must we, alas! our doubtful necks prepare, 

Each haughty master’s yoke by turns to bear, 

And still to change whom changed we still m 

fear ? 

These now control a wretched people’s fate, 

These can divide, and these reverse the state: 

E’en fortune rules no more :—O servile land, 

Where exil’d tyrants still by turns command. 

Thou sire of gods and men, imperial Jove! 

Je this the eternal doom decfeed above? 

On thy own offspring hast thou fix’d this fate, 
From the first birth of our unhappy Biatey 
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hen banish’d Cadmus, wandering o’er the main, 

w lost Europa search’d the world in vain, 

id, fated in Beeotian fields to found 

rising empire on a foreign ground, 

rst raised our walls on that ill-omen’d plain, 

here earth-born brothers were by brothers slain 1 

hat lofty looks the unrivall’d monarch bears! 

»w all the tyrant in his face appears ! 

hat sudden fury clouds his scornful brow ! 

»ds ! how his eyes with threatening ardour glow ! 

in this imperious lord forget to reign, 

1ieall his state, descend, and serve again ἢ 

>t who, before, more popularly bow’d ? 

ho more propitious to the suppliant crowd ? 

itient of right, familiar in the throne ? 

hat wonder then? he was not then alone. 

wretched we, a wild submissive train, 

»rtune’s tame fools, and slaves in every reign ! 

ΓΑΒ when two winds with rival force contend, 

1is way and that, the wavering sails they bend, 

hile freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 

aw here, now there, the reeling vessel throw : 

1us on each side, alas! our tottering state 

‘els all the fury of resistless fate ; 

id doubtful still, and still distracted stands, 

hile that prince threatens, and while this com- 
mands.’ 

And now the almizhty father of the god 

mvenes a council in the bless’d abodes: 

ir in the bright recesses of the skies, 

igh o’er the rolling heavens, a mansion lies, 

hence, far below, the gods at once survey 

16 realins of rising and declining day, 

id all the extended space of earth, and air, and sea. 

illin the midst, and on a starry throne, 

te majesty of heaven superior shone: 

rene he look’d, and gave an aw nod, 

ἃ all the trembling spheres confead ἃ the tH 
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At Jove's assent, the deities around 
In solemn state the consistory crown’d. 
Next a long order of inferior powers 

Ascend from hills, and plains, and shady bov 
‘Those from whose urns the rolling rivers flo 
And those that give the wandering winds to 
Hero all their rage, and e’en their murmurs ¢ 
And sacred silence reigns, and universal peac 
A shining synod of majestic gods 

Gilds with new lustre the divine abodes ; 
Heaven seems improved with a superior ray, 
‘And the bright arch reflects a double day. 
‘The monarch then his solemn silence broke, 
‘The still creation listen’d while he spoke; 
Each sacred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate. 

“How long shall man the wrath of heaven 
And force unwilling vengeance from the aky | 
Ob race confederate into crimes, that prove 
‘Triumphant o’er the cluded rage of Jove! 
This wearied arm can scarce the bolt sustain 
And unregarded thunder rolls in vain 5 
‘The o'erlabour'd Cyclop from his task retires 
‘The Eolian forge exhausted of its fires. 

For this 1 euffer'd Phoebus’ steeds to atray, 
‘And the mad ruler to miaguide the day, 
When the wide carth to heaps of ashes turn’c 
And heaven itself the wandering chariot burn 
For this, my brother of the watery reign, 
Released the impetuons sluices of the main : 
But flames consumed, and billows raged in ve 
‘Two races now, allied to Jove, offend : 
To punish these, see Jove himself descend. 
‘The Theban kings their line from Cadmus tra 
From godlike Perseus those of Argive race. 
Unhappy Cadmus’ fate who does not know, 
And the long series of succecding wo 
How oft the Furios, from the deeps of vig, 
Arose, and mix’d with men in moral HEN: 
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he exulting mother, stain’d with filial blood 
16 savage hunter, and the haunted wood 7 
1e direful banquet why should I proclaim, 
id crimes that grieve the trembling gods to 
name ? 
‘eI recount the sins of these profane, 
1e sun would sink into the western main, 
id rising gild the radiant east aguin. 
ave we not seen (the blood of Laius shed) 
16 murdering sen ascend his parent’s bed, 
rough violated nature force his way, 
id stain the sacred womb where once he lay ? 
st now in darkness and despair he groans, 
id for the crimes of guilty fate atones; 
is sons with scorn their eyeless father view, 
sult his wounds, and make them bleed anew. 
iy curse, oh Cedipus, just Heaven alarms, 
id sets the avenging Thunderer in arms, 
rom the root thy guilty race will tear, 
id give the nations to the waste of war. 
lrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
dire alliance with the Theban line: 
2nce strife shall rise, and mortal war succeed ; 
ie guilty realms of Tantalus shali bleed : 
χ᾽ ἃ is their doom; this all-remembering breast 
"Ὁ harbours vengeance for the tyrant’s feast.’ 
He said: and thus the queen of heaven return'd, 
ith sudden grief her labouring bosom burn’d ;): 
[ust I, whose cares Phoroneus’ towers defend, 
ist I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend 7 
tou know’st those regions my protection claim, 
orious in arms, in riches, and in fame: -- 
tough there the fair Egyptian heifer fed, 
id there deluded Argus slept, and bled ; 
\ough there the brazen tower was storm’d of old, 
hen Jove descended in almighty gold, 
tI can pardon those obscurer rapes, 
‘ose bashful crimes disguised τὰ borrow & Hhuyeer 
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But Thebes, whose, shining in celestial charms, , 
Thou camest triumphant to a mortal’s arms, 
When all my glories o’er her limbs were spread, 
And blazing lightnings danced around her bed ; 
Cursed Thebes the vengeance it deserves may prove 
Ah, why should Argos feel the rage of Jove ? 

Yet, since thou wilt thy sister queen control, 
Since still the lust of discord fires thy soul, 

Go, raze my Samos, tet Mycene fall, 

And level with the dust the Spartan wall; 

No more let mortals Juno’s power invoke, 

Ticr fanes no more with eastern incense smoke, 
Nor victims sink beneath the sacred stroke : 

But to your Isis all my rights transfer, 

J.et altars blaze, and temples smoke for her ; 

For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renown’d, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! sound. 

But if thou must reform the stubborn times, — 
Avenging on the sons the father’s crimes, 

And trom the long records of distant age, 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage ; 

Say, from what period then has Jove design’d 

To date his vengeance; to what bounds confined ? 
Begin from thenee, where first Alpheus hides 

1115 wandering etream, and through the briny tides 
Unmix'd to hia Nicilian river glides. 

Thy own Arcadiansa there the thunder claim, 
Whoee impious rites disgrace thy mighty name > 
Who raise thy templea where the chariot steed 
Of fierce Gonomitua defil'd with blood ; 

Where once his steeds their savage banquet found, 
And human bones yet whiten all the ground. 

Say, can those honour pleaso ? and canst thou love 
Presumptuous Crete, that boasts the tomb of Jeve ! 
. And shall sot Tantalus’s kingdom sharo 

Thy wife and sister's tutelary care? 

Reverse, O Jove, thy too severe decree, 

Vor doom to war a race derived from thee » 
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ious realms and barbarous kings impose 
isfues, and curse them with such sonsas those. 
, in reproach and prayer, the queen express’d . 
ge and grief contending in her breast; 

‘ed remain’d the ruler of the sky, 

ym his throne return’d this stern reply : 
‘as thus I deem’d thy haughty soul would 
ear 

Ὃ, though just, revenge which I prepare 
ta nation thy peculiar care. 

3 Dione might for Thebes contend, 

acchus less his native town defend ; 

ese in silence sce the fates fulfil 

work, and reverence our superior will. 

y the black infernal Styx I swear, 
dreadful oath which binds the Thunderer, ) 
(4; the irrevocable doom of Jove; 

ce can bend me, no persuasion move. 
then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air; 
unt the winda, and fo the shades repair ; 
Il’s black monarch my eommands obey, 
ve up Laius to the realms of day: 

5 ghost yet shivering on Cocytus’ sand, 

19 its passage to the farther strand ; 

e pale sire revisit Thebes, and bear 
pleasing orders to the tyrant’s ear; 

from his exil’d brother, swell’d with pride 
eign forces, and his Argive bride, 

hty Jove commands him to detain 
romised empire, and alternate reign ἢ 

5 the cause of more than mortal hate: 

st sueceeding times shall ripen into fate.’ 
god obeya, and to his feet applies 

: golden wings that cut the yielding skies κα 
nple hat his beamy locks o’erspread, 

eil’d the starry glories of his head. 

ized the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
soft slumbers seals the wakeful eye, 
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That drives the dead to dark Tartarian coasts, 
Or vack to life compels the wandering ghosts. 
Tnus, through the parting clouds, the son of May 
Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way ; 
Now smoothly steers through air his equal_flight, 
Now springs aloft, and towers the ethereal height 
Then wheeling, down the steep of heaven he flies, 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the skies. 
Meantime the banish’d Polynices roves 
(His Thebes abandon’d) through the Aonian groves, 
While future realms his wandering thoughts de- 
light, ᾿ 

His daily vision, and his dream by night ; 
Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he sees his absent brother fly 
With transport views the airy rule his own, 

And swells on an imaginary throne. 

Fain would he cast a tedious age away, 

And live out all in one triumphant day: 

He chides the lazy progress of the sun, 

And bids the year with swifter motion run. 

With anxious hopes bis craving mind is toss’d, 
And all his joys in length of wishes lost. 

The hero then resolves his course to bend 

Where ancient Danaug’ fruitful fields extend, 

And famed Mycene’s lofty towers ascend, 
(Where late the sun did Atreus’ crimes detest, 
And disappear’d in horror of the feast.) 

And now, by chance, by fate, or furies led, 

From Bacchus’ consecrated caves he fled, 

Where the shrill cries of frantic matrons sound, 
And Pentheus’ blood enrich’d the rising ground. 
Then sees Citheron towering o’er the plain, 

And thence declining gently to the main. 

Next to the bounds of Nisus’ realm repairs, 
Where treacherous Scylla cut the purple hairs :' 
The hanging clifis of Scyrow’s rock explores, 
And hears the murmurs of the dificrent thored, 
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8 the strait that parts the foaming seas, 
itately Corinth’s pleasing site surveys. 

vas now the time when Phebus yields to night, 
ising Cynthia sheds her silver light : 

o’er the world in solemn pomp she drew 

iry chariot, hung with pearly dew; 

rds and beasts lie hush’d: Sleep steals away 
vild desires of men, and toils of day, 

rings, descending through the silent air 

xet forgetfulness of human care. 

o red clouds, with golden borders gay, 

ise the skies the bright return of day; 

int reflections of the distant light [night ; 
k with long gleams the scattering shades of 
the damp earth impervious vapours rise, 

ase the darkness, and involve the skies. 

ce the rushing winds with roaring sound 
from the olian caves, and rend the ground, 
equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

vin by turns the kmgdom of the sky: 

‘ith a thicker night black Auster shrouds 
eavens, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 
whose dark womb ἃ rattling tempest pours, 
a the cold North congeals to haily showers. 
pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 

iroken lightnings flash from every cloud. 
smokes with showers the misty mountain- 
ground, 

loated fields lie undistinguish’d round, 
nachian streams with headlong fury run, 
trasinus rolls a deluge on: 

»aming Lerna swells above its bounds, 
preads its ancient poisons o’er the grounds: 

2 late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 
through the mounda, and bear the dams away: 
nbs of trees from crackling forests torn, 
hirl’d in air, and on the winds are borne: 
torm the dark Lycean groves display ἃ, 

rst to licht exposed the sacted snadte, 
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The intrepid Theban hears the bursting sky, 
Sees yawning rocks in massy fragments fly, 
And views astonish'd from the hills afar, 
The floods descending, and the watery war, 
That, driven by storms, and pouring o’er the plain, 
Swept herds, and hinds, and houses to the main. 
Through the brown horrors of the night he fied, 
Nor knows, amazed, what doubtful path to tread ; 
‘His brother’s image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with 
fears. 
So fares a sailor on the stormy main, 
When clouds conceal Buotes’ golden wain ; 
When not a star its friendly lustre keeps, 
Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the deep ; 
He dreads the rocks, and shoals, and seas, and skies, ~ 
While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. 
Thus strove the chief, on every side distress’d, 
Thug still his courage with his toils increased ; 
With his broad shield opposed, he forced his way 
Through thickest woods, and roused the beasts of prey, 
Till he beheld, where from Larissa’s height 
The shelving walls reflect a glancing light: 
Thither with haste the Theban hero flies ; 
On this side Lerna’s poisonous water lies, 
On that Prosymna’s grove and temple rise : 
He paes’d the gates, which then unguarded ley, 
And to the regal palace bent his way ; 
On the cold marble, spent with toil, he lies, 
And waits till pleasing slumbers seal his eyes. 
Adrastus here his happy people sways, 
Bless’d with calm peace in his declining dayps.. 
By both his parents of descent divine, 
GreatJove and Phebus graced his noble line: 
Heaven had not crown’'d his wishes with a son, 
But two fair daughters heir d his state and throne. 
70 him Apollo (wondrous to relate ! 
But who can pierce into the depths of Fuad 
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sang—' Expect thy sons on Argos shore, 
silow lion, and a bristly boar.’ 
ts long revolved in his paternal breast, 
Vheavy on his heart, and broke his rest 
4, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
ugh okill'd in fate, and dark futurity. 
father’s care and prophet's art were vain: 
thus did the predicting god ordain. 
9, hapless Tydeus, whose ill-fated hand 
‘alain his brother, leaves hie native land, 
, seized with horror, in the shades of night, 
ough the thick deserts headlong urgod his fight, 
τ by the fury of the tempest driven, 
seeks a shelter from the inclement heaven, 
1 Ted by fate, the ‘Theban’s stops he treads, 
to fair Argos’ open court succeeds. 
Then thus the chiefs from different lands reson 
Adrastus’ realms, and hospitable court ; 
king surveys his guests with curious eyes, 
views their arms and habit with surprise. 
on’s yellow ekin the Theban wears, 
rid his mane, and rough with curling hairs; 
fh once employ'd Alcides’ youthful toils, 
yet adorn’d with Nomea’s dreadful wpoils. 
ϑατὴν stiff hide, of Calydonian breed, 
idea’ manly shoulders overepread : 
quo his tusks, erect his bristles stood : 
ὁ, the pride and terror of the wood. 
rruck with the sight, and fiz'd in deep amaze 
king the accomplish’d oracle surveys ; 
eres Apollo's vocal caves, and owns 
‘guiding godhead, and his future sons. 
all his bosom secret transports reign, 
‘a glad horror choots through every vein. 
reaven he lifts his hands, erect his sight, Ὁ 
thus invokes the silent queen of night : 
joddess of shades, beneath whose gloomy reigs 
spangled arch glows with the starry tain, 
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You, who the cares of heaven and earth allay, 
Till nature, quicken’d by the inspiring ray, 
Wakes to new vigour with the rising day : 
O thou, who freest me from my doubtful atate, 
Long lost and wilder’d in the maze of fatc! 
Be present still: oh goddess! in our aid 
Proceed, and ’firm those omens thou hast made. 
We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars sacrifices lay ; 
The sable flock shall fall beneath the stroke, 
And fill thy temples with a graceful smoke. 
Hail, faithful Tripos! hail, ye dark abodes 
Of awful Phebus: I confess the gods "ἢ 

Thus, seized with sacred fear, the monarch pray’d, 
Then to his inner court the guests convey’d : 
Where yet thin fumes from dying sparks arise. 
And dust yet white upon each altar lies, 
The relics of a former sacrifice. 
The king once more the solemn rites requires, 
And bids renew the feasts, and wake the fires. 
His train obey, while all the courts around 
With noisy care and various tumult sound. 
Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds; 
This slave the floor, and that the table spreads: 
A third dispels the darkness of the night ; 
And fills depending lamps with beams of light; 
Here loaves in canisters are piled on high, 
And there in flames the slaughter’d victims fry. 
Sublime in regal state Adrastus shone, 
Stretch’d on rich carpets on his ivory throne; . 
A lofty couch receives each princely guest ; - 
Around, at awful distance, wait the rest. 

And now the king, his royal feast to grace, 
Acestis calls, the guardian of his race, 
Who first their youth in arts of virtue train’d, 
And their ripe years in modest grace maintain’d; 
Then softly whisper’d in her faithful ear, 
And bade his daughters at the rites annosy, 
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When from the close apartments of the night, 
The royal nymphs approach divinely bright ; 
Such was Diana’s, such Minerva’s face ; 

Nor shine their beauties with superior grace, 
But that in these a milder charm endears, 

And less of terror in their looks appears. 

As on the heroes first they cast thcir eyes, 

O’er their fair cheeks the glowing blushes rise, 
Their downcast looks a decent shame confess’d, 
Then on their father’s reverend features rest. 

The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine, 
Which Danaus used in sacred rites of old, 

With sculpture graced, and rough with rising gold. 
Here to the clouds victorious Perseus flies, 
Medusa seems to move her languid eyes, 

And e’en in gold, turns paler as she dies. 

There from the chase Jove’s towering eagle bears, 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the stars; 

Still as he rises in the ethereal height, 

His native mountains lessen to his sight ; 

While all his sad companions upward gaze, 

Fix’d on the glorious scene in wild amaze ; 

And the swift hounds, affrighted as he flies, 

Run to the shade, and bark against the skies. 

This golden bow] with generous juice was crown’d, 

The first libation sprinkled on the ground : 

By turns on each celestial power they call, 

With Phoebus’ name resounds the vaulted hall. 

The courtly train, the strangers, and the rest, 

Crown’d with chaste laurel, and with garlands 
. dress’ d, . 

While with rich gums the fuming altars blaze, 

Salute the god in numerous hymns of praise. 

Then thus the king: ‘ Perhaps, my noble guests, 
These honour’d altars, and these annual feasts 
To bright Apollo’s awful name design’d, 
Unknown, with wonder may perplex your min’, 
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Great was the cause ; our old solemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise ; 
But, saved from death, our Argives yearly pay 
These grateful honours to the god of day. 
‘When by a thousand darts the Python slain 
With orbs unroll’d, lay covering all the plain, 
(Transfix'd as o’cr Castalia’s streams he hung, 
And suck’d new poison with his triple tongue,) 
To Argo’s realms the victor god resorts, 
And enters old Crotopus’ humble courts. 
This rural prince one only daughter bless’d, 
That all the charms of blooming youth possess’d : 
Fair was her face, and spotless was her mind, 
Where filial love with virgin sweetness join’d. 
Happy ! and happy still she might have proved, 
Were she less beautiful, or less beloved ! 
But Phebus loved, and on the flowery side 
Of Nemea’s stream the yielding fair enjoy’d : 
Now, ere teu moons their orb with light adorn, 
The illustrious offspring of the god was born ; 
The nymph, her father’s anger to evade, 
Retires from Argos to the sylvan shade ; 
To woods and wilds the pleasing burthen bears, 
And trusts her infant to a shepherd’s cares. 
‘ How mean a fate, unhappy child is thine! 
Ah, how unworthy those of race divine! 
On flowery herbs in some green covert laid, 
His bed the ground, his canopy the shade, 
He mixes withthe bleating lambs his cries, 
While the rude swain his rural music tries, 
To call soft slumbers on his infant eyes. 
Yet e’en in those obs¢ure abodes to live, 
Wes more, alas! than cruel fate would give ; 
For on the grassy verdure as he lay, 
And breathed the freshness of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the helpless infant tore, 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore 
The astonish’d mother, when the romont came, 
Forgets her father, and neglects her fame, 
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With loud complaizits she fills the yielding air, 
And beats her breast, and rends her flowing hairs 
Then wild with anguish to her sire she flies, 
Demands the sentence, and contented dies. 

‘But, touch’d with serrow for the dead too lata, 


- ‘The raging god prepares to avenge her fate. 


He sends a monster, horrible and fell, 
Begot by furies in the depths of hell. 
"The pest a virgin’s face and bosom bears: 
High on a crown a nsing snake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hisses in her hairs; 
About the realm she walks her dreadful round, 
When night with sable wings o’erspreads the ground, 
Devours young babes before their parents’ eyes, 
And feeds and thrives on public miseries. 

* But generous rage the bold Chormbus warma, 
Chorcebus, famed for virtue, as fer arms; 
Some few like him, inspired with martial flame, 
Thought a short life well lost for endless fame. 
These, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monster from afar descried, 
T'wo bleeding babes depending at her side, 
‘Whose panting vitals, warm with hfe, she draws, 
And in their hearts imbrues her cruel claws. . 
The youths surround her with extended spears ; 
But brave Chorcebus in the front appears, 
Deep in her breast he plunged his &hining sword, 
And hell’s dire monster back to hell restored. 
The Inachians view the slain with vast surprise, 
Her twisting volumes, and her roiling eyes, 
Her spotted breast, and gaping womb imbrued 
With livid poison, and our children’s blood. 
The crowd in stupid wonder fix’d appear, 
Pale e’en in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 
Some with vast beams the squalid corpse engage, 
And weary all the wild efforts of rage. 
The birds obscene, that nightly flock’d to taste, 
With hollow screeches fied the dire repeat; 
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And ravenous dogs, allured by scented blood, | 
And starving wolves ran howling to the wood. 
* But, fired with rage, from cleft Parnassus’ brow 
Avenging Pheebus bent his deadly bow, 
And hissing flew the featherd fates below : 
A night of sultry clouds involved around 
The towers, the fields, and the devoted ground: 
And now a thousand lives together fied, 
Death with his scythe cut off the fatal thread, 
And a whole province in his triumph led. 
But Phebus, ask’d why noxious fires appear, 
And raging Sirius blasts the sickly year, 
Demands their lives by whom his monster fell, 
And dooms a dreadful sacrifice to hell. 
‘Bless’d be thy dust, and let eternal fame 
Attend thy manes, and preserve thy name, 
Undaunted hero ! who, divinely brave, 
In such a cause disdain’d thy life to save; 
But view’d the shrine with a superior look, 
And its upbraided godhead thus bespoke : 
* With piety, the soul’s securest guard, 
And conscious virtue, still its own reward, 
Willing I come, unknowing how to fear; 
Nor shalt thou, Phebus, find a suppliant hero. 
Thy monster’s death to me was owed alone, 
And ’tis a deed too glorious to disown. 
Behold him here, for whom, so many days, 
Impervious clouds conceal’d thy sullen rays; 
For whom, as man no longer claim’d thy care, 
Such numbers fell by pestilential air! 
But if the abandon’d race of human kind 
From gods above no more compassion find 3 
If such inclemency in heaven can dwell,. 
Yet why must unoffending Argos feel 
The vengeance due to this unlucky steel ! 
On me, on me, let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, since I deserve it all : 
Unless our desert cities please thy eight, 
Or funeral flames reflect a greteial abs, 
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Discharge thy shafts, this ready bosom rend, 
And to the shades a ghost triumphant send ; 
But for my country let my fate atone, a 
Be mine the vengeance, as the crime my own.’ 

* Merit distress’d, impartial Heaven relieves ss 
Unwelcome life relenting Phebus gives : 

For not the vengeful power that glow’d with rage, 

With such amazing virtue durst engage. 

The clouds dispersed, Apollo's wrath expired, 

And from the wondering god the unwilling youth re- 

Thence we these altars in his temple raise, _[tired. 

And offer annual honours, feasts, and praise ; 

Those solemn feasts propitious Phabus please ; 

These honours still renew’d, his ancient wrath ap- 
pease. 

* But say, illustrious guest!’ adjoin’d the king, 
‘What name you bear from what high race you spring? 
The noble Tydeus stands confess’d, and known 
Our neighbour prince, and heir of Calydon. 

Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night 
And silent hours to various talk invite.’ 

The Theban bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 

Confused, and sadly thus at length replies; 

* Before these altars how shall I proclaim 

(Oh generous prince !) my nation or my name, 

Or through what véins our ancient blood has roll’d ? 
Let the sad tale for ever rest untold! 

Yet if, propitious to a wretch unknown, 

You seek to share in sorrows not your own ; 
Know then, from Cadmus I derive my race, - 
Jocasta’s son, and Thebes my native place.’ 

To whom the king (who felt his generous breast ' 
Touch’d with concern for his unhappy guest) 
Replies :—‘ Ah; why forbears the son to name 
His wretched father, known too well by fame ? 
Fame, that delights around the world to stray, 
Scorns not-to take our Argos in her way. 

E’en those who dwell where suns at distance toll, 
in northern wilds, and freeze beneath the θυ 
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And those who tread the burning Libyan lands, 
The faithless Syrtes, and the moving sands; 
Who view the western sea’s extremest bounds, 
Or drink of Ganges in their eastern grounds; 
All these the woes of GZdipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 
If on the sons the parents’ crimes descend, 
What prince from those his lineage can defend ἢ 
Be this thy comfort, that ’tis thine to efface 
With virtuous acts thy ancestor’s disgrace, 
And be thyself the honour of thy race. 
But see! the stars begin to steal away, 
And shine more faintly at approaching day. 
Now pour the wine; and in your tuneful laye 
Once more resound the great Apollo’s praise.’ 
Oh, father Phebus! whether Lycia’s coast 
And snowy mountains thy bright presence boast; 
Whether to sweet Castalia thou repair, 
And bathe in silver dews thy yellow hair; 
Or, pleased to find fair Delos float no more, 
Delight in Cynthus, and the shady shore ; 
Or choose thy seat in Ilion’s proud abodes, 
The shining structures raised by labouring gods; 
By thee the bow and mortal shafts are borne; 
Eternal charms thy blooming youth adorn : 
Skill’d in the laws of secret fate above, 
And the dark counsels of almighty Jove, 
Tis thine the seeds of future war to know, 
The change of sceptres, and impending woe; 
When direful meteors spread through glowing air — 
Long trails of light, and shake their blazing hair. | 
Thy rage the Phrygian felt, who durst aspire 
To excel the music of thy heavenly lyre ; 
Thy shafts avenged lewd Tityus’ guilty flame, 
The immortal victim of thy mother’s fame; 
Thy hand slew Python, and the dame who lost 
Her numerous offspring for a fatal boast. 
In Phiegyas’ doom thy jwat revenge apyeaxe, 
Condemn’d to furies and eternal feare + 
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He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 
The mouldering rock, that trembles from on high. 


Propitious hear our prayer, O power divine! 
And on thy hospitable Argos shine, 
Whether the style of Titan please thee more, 
Whose purple rays the Achemenes adore; 
Or great Osiris, who first taught the swain 
In Pharian field to sow the golden grain; 
Or Mithra, to whose beams the Persian bows, _ 
And pays, in hollow rocks, his awful vows; 
Mithra, whose head the blaze of light adorns, 
Who grasps the struggling hei‘er’s lunar horns. 


THE FABLE OF DRYOPE. 


FROM 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, 
Book 9. 


Sune said, and for her lost Galanthis sighs, 

When the fair consort of her gon replies: 

Since you a servant's ravish’d form betnoan, 

And kindly sigh for sorrows not your own; 

Let me (if tears and grief permit) relate 

A nearer woe, a sister's stranger fate. 

No nymph of all CGEchalia could compare 

For beauteous form with Dryope the fair, 

Her tender mother’s only hope and pride 

(Myself the offspring of a second bride.) 

This nymph, compress’d by him who rules the day, 
Whom Delphi and the Delian isle obey, 
Andreemon loved; and, bless’d in all those charms 
That pleased a god, succeeded to her arms. ᾿ 

A lake there was, with shelving banks around, 
Whose verdant summit fragrant mystles crawn'd. 
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These shader, unknowing of the fates, she sought, 
And to the Naiads flowery garlands brought; 
Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she press’d 
Within her arins, and noursh’d at her breast. 
Not distant far, a watery lotos grows; 

The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs" 
Adorn’d with blossoms, promised fruits that vie 
In glowing colours witb the Tyrian dye; 

Of these she cropp’d to please her infant son ; 
And I myself the same rash act had done: 

But lo! I saw (as near her side I stood) 

The violated blossoms drop with blood. 

Upon the tree I cast a frightful look ; 

The trembling tree with sudden horror shook. 
Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true,) 

As from Priapus’ lawless lust she flew, 

Forsook her form; and, fixing here, became 

A flowery plant, which still preserves her name. 

This change unknown, astonish’d at the sight, 

My trembling sister strove to urge her flight: 
And first the pardon of the nymphs implored, 
And those offended sylvan powers adored : 

But when she backward would have fled, she found 
Her stiffening feet were rooted in the ground; 

In vain to free her fasten’d feet she strove, 

And, as she struggles, only moves above ; 

She feels the encroaching bark around her gtow 
By quick degrees, and cover all below: 

Surprised at this, her trembling hand she heaves 
To rend her hair: her hand is fill’d with leaves: 
Where late was hair, the shooting leaves are seen 
To rise, and shade her with a sudden green. 

The child Amphissus, to her bosom press’d, 
Perceived a colder and a harder breast, 

And found the springs, that ne’er till then denied 
Their milky moisture, on a sudden dried. - 
I saw, unhappy! what I now relate, 
And stood the help\css, witness of thy fate, 
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Embraced thy boughs, thy rising bark delay’d, 
There wish’d to grow, and mingle shade with shade. 
Behold Andreemon and the unhappy'sire 
Appear, and for their Dryope inquire ; a 
A springing tree for Dryope they find, 
And print warm kisses on the panting rind; 
Prostrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, ; 
And close embrace as to the roots they grew. ἢ 
The face was all that now remain’d of thee, - 
No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree ; 
Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear, 
From every leaf distils a trickling tear, 
And straight a voice, while yet a voice remains, 
Thus through the trembling boughs in sighs com- 
plains: 
‘If to the wretched any faith be given, 
I swear by all the unpitying powers of heaven, 
No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred ; 
In mutual innocence our lives we led : 
If this be false, let these new greens decay, 
Let sounding axes lop my limbs away, 
And crackling flames on all my honours prey ! 
But from my branching arms this infant bear, 
Let some kind nurse supply a mother's care : 
And to his mother let him oft be led, 
Sport in her shades, and in her shades be fed ; 
Teach him, when first his infant voice shall frame 
Imperfect words, and lisp his mother’s name, 
To hail this tree; and say with weeping eyes, 
Within this plant my hapless parent lies: 
And when in youth he seeks the shady woods, 
Oh, let him fly the crystal lakes and floods, 
Nor touch the fatal flowers; but, warn’d by me, 
Believe a goddess shrined in every tree. 
My sire, my sister, and my spouse, farewell! 
If in your breast or love or pity dwell, 
Protect your plant, nor let my branches feel 
The browsing cattle, or the piercing steel. 
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Farewell! and since I cannot bend to join 

My lips to yours, advance at least to mine. 

My son, thy mother’s parting Kiss receive 
While yet thy mother has a kiss to give. 

I can no more; the creeping nnd invades 

My closing lips, and hides my head in shades - 
Remove your hands; the bark shall soon suffice 
Without their aid to seal these dying eyes.’ 

She ceased at once to speak, and ceased to be; 
And all the nymph was lost within the tree; 
Yet latent life through her new branches reign’d, 
And long the plant a human heat retain’d. 


qe: 


VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 
_ ΨΈΟΜ 
. OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, 
Book 4. 


oie 


ΤῊΣ fair Pomona flourish’d in his reign : 

Of all the virgins of the syivan train, 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improved the vegetable care. 

To her the shady grove, the flowery field, 

The streams and fountains, no delights could yield 
7T was all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 

And see the boughs with happy burthens bend. 
The hook she bore instead of Cynthia’s spear, 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 

To decent form the lawless shoots to bring, 

And teach the obedient branches where to spring. 
Now the cleft rind mserted grafis receives, 

And yields an offepring more than nature gives ; 
Now sliding streams the thirsty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. 
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hese cares alone her virgin breast employ, 

se from Venus and the nuptial joy. 

. private orchards, wall’d on every-side, 

lawless sylvans all access denied. 

w oft the satyrs and the wanton fauns, 

o haunt the forests, or frequent the lawns, 

» god whose ensigns scares the birds of prey 

1 old Silenus, youthful in decay, . 

ploy’d their wiles and unavailing care, 

pass the fences, and surprise the fair ! 

e these, Vertumnus own’d his faithful flame, 

e these, rejected by the scornful dame. 

gain her sight, a thousand forms he wears ; 

| first a reaper from the field appears, 

eating he walks, while loads of golden grain 

reharge the shoulders of the seeming swain. 
o’er his back a crooked scythe is laid, ὁ 

i wreaths of hay his sun-burnt temples shade 
in his harden’d hand a goad he bears, 

e one who late unyoked the sweating steers. 

oetimes his pruning-hook corrects the vines, 

| the loose stragglers to their ranks confines. 

w gathering what the bounteous year allows, 

pulls ripe apples from the bending boughs. 

yldier now, he with his.sword appears ; 

sher next, his trembling angle bears. 

th shape he varies, and each art he tries, 

her bright charms to feast his longing eyes. 

female form at last Vertumnus wears, 

h all the marks of reverend age appears, 
temples thinly spread with silver hairs : 

pp’d on his staff, and stooping as he goes, 

ainted mitre shades his furrow’d brows. 

» god, in this decrepit form array'd, 

» gardens entered, and the fruit survey’d ; 

1‘ Happy you” he thus address’d the maid, . 

hose charms as far all other nymphs out-shine, 

other gardens are excell’d by thine "ἢ 
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Then kiss'd the fair (his kisses warmer grow 
Than such as women on their sex bestow ;) 
Then, placed beside her on the flowery ground, 
Beheld the trees with autumn’s bounty crown’d. 
An elm was near, to whose embraces led, 
The curling vine her swelling clusters spread : 
He view’d her twining branches with delight, 
And praised the beauty of the pleasing sight. 
‘Yet this tall elm, but for his vine,’ he said, 
‘Had stood neglected, and a barren shade; 
And this fair vine, but that her arms surround 
Her married elm, had crept along the ground. 
Ah beauteous maid! let this example move 
Your mind, averse from all the joys of love. 
Deign to be loved, and every heart subdue : 
What nymph could e’er attract such crowds 
you 7 ‘ 
Not she whose beauty urged the Centaur’s arms, 
Ulysses’ queen, nor Helen’s fatal charms. 
E’en now, when silent scorn is all they gain, 
A thousand court you, though they court in vain. 
A thousand sylvans, demigods, and goda, 
That haunt our mountains, and our Alban wooda 
But if you’ll prosper, mark what I advise, ~ 
Whom age and long experience render wise, 
And one whose tender care is far above 
All that these lovers ever felt for love; 
(Far more than e’er can by yourself be guess’d ;) 
Fix on Vertumnus, and reject the rest. 
For his firm faith I dare engage my owns 
Scarce to himself, himself is better known. 
To distant lands Vertumnus never roves ; 
Like you, contented with his native groves ; 
Nor at first sight, like most, admires the fair ; 
For you he lives: and you alone shall share 
Flis last affection, as his early care. 
Besides, he’s lovely far above the rest, 
With youth ‘immortal, and with beauty bless'd. 
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Add, that he varies every shape with ease, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona please. 

But what should most excite a mutual flame, 

Your rural cares and pleasures are the same : 

To him your orchard’s early fruit are due, 

(A pleasing offering when ’tis made by you,) 

He values these; but yet, alas! complains, 

That still the best and dearest gift remains. | 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 

With that npe red the autumnal sun bestowa! 

Nor tasteful herbs that in these gardens rise, 

Which the kind soil with milky sap supplies ; 

You, only you, can move the god’s desire : 

Oh, crown so constant and so pure a fire! 

Let soft compassion touch your gentle mind ; 

Think, ’tis Vertumnus begs you to be kind: 

So may no frost, when early buds appear, 

Destroy the promise of the youthful year ; 

Nor winds, when first your florid orchard blows, 

Shake the light blossoms from their blasted boughs.’ 
This when the various god had urged in vain, 

He straight assumed his native form again ; 

Such, and so bright an aspect now he bears 

As when through clouds the emerging sun appears, 

And, thence exerting his refulgent ray, 

Dispels the darkness, and reveals the day. 

Force he prepared, but check’d the rash design ; 

For when, appearing in a form divine, 

The nymph surveys him, and beholds the grace 

Of charming featurea, and a youthful face; 

In her soft breast consenting passions move, 

And the warm maid confess’d a mutual love. 


= 


IMITATIONS OF ENGLISH POETS. 
Done by the Author fn his Youth. 


CHAUCER. 


Women ben full of ragerie, 

Yet swinken nat sans secresie. 

Thilka moral shall ye understond, 

From schoole-boy’s tale of fayre Irelond : 
Which to the fennes hath hiin betake, 

To filch the gray ducke fro the lake. 

Right then, there passen by the way 

His aunt, and eke her daughters tway, 
Ducke in hia trowsers hath he hent, 

Not to be spied of ladies gent. 

*But ho! our nephew,’ crieth one, 

‘Ho? quoth another, ‘ cozen John ;’ 

And stoppen, and lough, and callen out,— 
This silly clerke full low doth lout; 

They asken that, and talken this, 

‘Lo! here is coz, and here is miss.’ ‘ 
But as he glozeth with speeches soote, 

The ducke sore tickleth his erse roote; 
Fore-piece and buttons all to-brest, 

Forth thrust a white neck, and red crest. 
‘Te-he,’ cried ladies ; clerke nought spake ; 
Miss stared, and gray ducke cryeth, ‘ Quaake? 
‘O moder, moder,’ quoth the daughter, 

‘Be thilke same thing maids longen a’ter ? 
Bette is te pine on coals and chalke, 

Then trust on mon, whose yerde can talke.? 


SPENSER. 


THE ALLEY. 
In every town where Thamis rolls his tyde, 
A narrow pass there is with houses low ; 


.“ 
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Where, ever and anon, the stream is eyed, 

And many a boat, soft sliding to and fro. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall 
How can ye, mothers, vex your children so ? 
Some play, some eat, some cack against the wall, 
And as they crouchen low, for bread and butter call. 


And on the broken pavement, here and there, 

Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie; 

A brandy and tobacco shop is near, 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 

And here a sailor’s jacket hangs to dry. 

At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen, 

Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry, 

_Now singing shrill, and scolding eft between ; 

Scolds answer foul-mouth’d scolds; bad neighbour- 
hood I ween. 


The snappish cur (the passenger’s annoy) 

Close at my heel with yelping treble flies ; 

The whimpering girl, and hoarser screaming boy, 

Join to the yelping treble, shrilling cries; 

The scolding quean to louder notes doth rise, 

And her full pipes those shrilling cries confound; 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

_ The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round, 

Andcure, girls, boys, and scolds, in the deep base are 
drown’d. 


Hard by a sty, beneath a roof of thatch, 

Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 

Baskets of fish at Billingsgate did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyster, mackrel, sprat, ot plaice; 
There learn’d she speech from tongues that never 


cease. 
Slander beside her, like a magpie, chatters, 
With Envy (spitting cat,) dread foe to peace; 
Like a cursed cur, Malice before her clatters, 
And, vexing every wight, tears clothes and al 
tatters. 
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Her dugs were mark’d by every collier’s hand, 
Her mouth was black as bull dog’s at the stall ;: 
She scratch’d, bit, and spared ne lace ne band, 
And bitch and rogue her answer was to all; 

Nay, e’en the parts of shame by name would call; 
Yea, when she passed by or lane or nook, 

Would greet the man who turn'd him to the wall, 
And by his hand obscene the porter took, 

Nor ever did askance like modest virgin look. 


Such place hath Deptford, navy-building town, 

Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch: 

Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown; 

And Twickenham such, which fairer scenes enrich, 

Grots, statues, urns, and Jo—n’s dog and bitch, 

Ne village is without, on either side, 

All up the silver Thames, or all adown: 

Ne Richmond’s self, from whose tall front are eyed 

Vales, spires, meandering streams, and Windsor’s 
towery pride. 


WALLER. 
OF A LADY SINGING TO HER LUTE, 


Fare charmer, cease, nor make your voice’s prize, 
A heart resign’d, the conquest of your eyes: 

Well might, alas! that threaten’d vessel fail, 
Which winds and lightning both at once asaail. 
We were too bless’d with these exchanting lays, 
Which must be heavenly when an angel plays; 
But killing charms your lover’s death contrive, 
Lest heavenly music should be heard alive. 
Orpheus could charm the trees: but thus 8 tree, 
Taught by your hand, can charm no less than hes 
A poet made the silent wood pursue, 

This vocal wood had drawn the poet tac. 
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ON A FAN OF THE AUTIIOR’S DESIGN. 


In which was painted the Story of Cephalus and 
Procris, with the Motto, ‘ Aura veni.’ 


‘Come, gentle air!’ the A°olian shepherd said, 
While Procris panted i in the secret shade; 

Ὁ Come, gentle air,’ the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her swain expiring lies. 

Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties stray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her bosom play! 
In Delia’s hand this toy is fatal found, 

Nor could that fatal dart more surely wound 
Both gifts destructive to the givers prove; 
Alike both lovers fal] by those they love. 

Yet guiltless too the bright destroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound she gives; 
She views the story with attentive eyes, 

And pities Procris, while her lover dies. 


ome 


COWLEY. 


THE GARDEN. 


¥ainw would my muse the flowery treasure sing, 
And humble glories of the youthful spring : 
Where opening roses breathing sweets diffuse, 
And soft carnations shower their balmy dews 
Where lilies smile in virgin robes of white, 
The thin-undress of superficial lignt, 

And varied tulips show so dazzling gay, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. 

Fach painted floweret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow}; 
And pale Narcissus, on the bank, in vain 
Transformed, gazes on himself again, 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compose, 
And mount the hill in venerable rows; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid, 
The garden’s hope, and its expected shade, 
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Here orange trees with blooms and pendants shin¢ 
And vernal honours to their autumn join ; 
Exceed their promise in their ripen’d store, 

Yet in the rising blossom promise more. 

There in bright drops the crystal fountains play, 
By laurels shielded from the piercing day ; 
Where Daphne, now a tree, a8 once a maid, 
Still from Apollo vindicates her shade, 

Still turns her beauties from the invading beam, 
Nor seeks in vain for s«uccour to the stream ; 
The stream at once preserves her virgin leaves, 
At‘once a shelter from her boughs receives, 
Where summer’s beauty midst of winter stays, 
And winter’s coolness spite of summer's rays. 


WEEPING. 


Waite Celia’s tears make sorrow bright, 
Proud grief sits swelling in her eyes: 
The sun, next those the fairest light, 
Thus from the ocean first did rise; 
And thus through mists we sce the sun, 
Which else we durst not gaze upon. 


These silver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretel] the fervour of the day : 

So from one cloud soft showers we view, 
And blasting lightnings burst away. 

The stars that fall from Celia’s eye, 

Declare our doom is drawing nigh. 


The baby in that sunny sphere . 
So like a Phaeton appears, 
That heaven, the threaten’d world to spare, 
Thought fit to drown him in her tears: 
Else might the embitious nymph sapire 
To set, like him, heaven too on fire. 
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EARL OF ROCHESTER. 
ON SILENCE. 


Sirexce ! coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert, ere nature’s self began to be; 
"Twas one vast nothing, all, and all slept fast i in thee. 


Thine was the sway, ere heav’ n was formed, or 
earth: 
Ere fruitful thought conceived creation’s birth, 
Or midwife word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 


The various elements against thee join’d 
in one more various animal combined, 
And framed the clamorous race of busy human-kind. 


The tongue moved gently first and speech was low, 
TiH wrangliag science taught it noise and show, 
And wicked wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 


But rebel wit deserts thee oft in vain ; 
Lost in the maze of words he turns again, 
And seeks a surer state, and courts thy gentle reign. 


Afflicted sense thou kindly dost set free, 
Oppress’d with argumental tyranny, 
And routed reason finds a safe retreat in thee. 


With thee in private modest dulness lies, 

And in thy bosom lurks in thonght’s disguise ; 
Thou varnisher of fools, and cheat of all the wise 1 

Yet thy indulgence is by both confess’d ; 


Folly by thee lies sleeping in the breast, - 
And ‘tis.in thee at last that wisdom seeks for rest. 


Silence,the knave’s repute, the whore’s good name, 
The only honour of the wishing dame; 
Thy very want of tongue makes thee a kind of fame. 


But couldst thou seize some tongues that now are 


ree, 
How church and state should be obliged to thees 
At senate, and at bar, how welcome wouldst thoubed 
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Yet speech e’en there submissively withdraws, 
From rights of subjects, and the poor man’s cause; 
Then pompous Silence reigns, and stills the noisy 


laws. 


ν 


Past services of friends, good deeds of foes, 


What favourites gain, and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful world, and in thy arms repose. 


‘The country wit, religion of the town, 
The courtier’s learning, policy of the gown, 


Are best by thee express’d ; and shine in thee alone. 


The parson’s cant, the lawyer’s sophistry, 
Lord’s quibble, critic’s jest, all end in thee, 
All rest in peace at last, and sleep eternally. 


EARL OF DORSET. 


ARTEMISIA. 


Tnoven Artemisia talks, by fits, 

Of councils, classics, fathers, wits; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke ; 

Yet in some things methinks she fails: 

’T were well if she wouid pare her nails, 
And wear a cleaner smock. 


Haughty end huge as High-Dutch bride, 
Sush nastiness, and so much pride 

Are oddly join’d by fate : 
On her large squab you find her spread, 
Like a fat corpse upon a bed, 

That lies and stinks in state. 


She wears no colours (sign of grace) 
On any part except her face ; ‘ 
~ All white and black beside: 
Dauntless her look, her gesture proud, 
Her voice theatrically loud, 
And masculine her atride. 
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So have I seen, in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Majestically stalk ; 

A stately, worthless animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 


PHRYNE. 
Puryne had talents for mankind, 
Open she was, and unconfined, 

Like some free port of trade; 
Merchants unloaded here their freight, 
And agents from each foreign state, 

Here first their entry made. 


Her learning and good-breeding such, 
Whether the Italian or the Dutch, 
Spaniards or French came to her; 
To all obliging she’d appear: - 
Twas ‘Si Signor,’ twas ‘Yaw Mynheer,’ 
Twas ‘ Θ᾽] vous plait, Monsieur.’ 
Obscure by birth, renown'd by crimes, 
Still changing names, religion, climes, 
At length she turns a bride: 
In diamonds, pearls, and rich brocades, 
She shines the first of batter’d jades, 
And flutters in her pride. 


So have I known those insects fair 

(Which curious Germans hold so rare) 
Still vary shapes and dyes; 

Still gain new titles with new forms; 

First grubs obscene, then wriggling worms. 
Then painted butterflies. 


DR. SWIFT. 
THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Parson, these things in thy possessing, 
Are better than the bishop’s bleasing ἃ 
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A wife that makes conserves; a βίος 
‘That carries double when there's nee 
October store, and best Virginia, 
‘Tithe pig, and mortuary guinea ; 
Gazettes sent gratis down, and fran! 
For which thy patron’s weekly than 
A large Concordance, bound long sii 
Sermons to Charles the Firsi, when 
A Chronicle of ancient standing { 
A Chrysostom to smoot 
‘The Polyglott—three part 
“Howbeit,—likewise—now to my nex 
Lo, here the Scptuagint,—and Paul, 
To sum the whole,—the close of all. 
‘He that has these, may pass his li 
Drink with the ’squire, and kiss his 
On Sundays preach, and gat his fill ; 
And fast on Pridays——-if he will; 
‘Toast church and queen, explain the 
‘Talk with church-wardens about pe 
Pray heartily for some new gift, 
And shake his head at Dr. Sw** 


AN ESSAY ON M. 


αν FOUR EPISTLES 
‘TO HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD BO: 


THE DESIGN. 


Havana proposed to write some pi 
life and manners, such as (to use n 
expression) ‘come home to men’s bt 
some,’ I thought it more satisfactor 
considering man in the ebatract, his 
state ; pince, to prove any morelan\ 
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moral precept, or to examine the perfection or imper- 
fection of any creature whatsoever, it is necessary 
first to know what condition and relation it is placed 
in, and what is the proper end and purpose of its 
being. 

The science of human nature is, like all other 
sciences, reduced to a few clear points: there are 
not many certain truths in this world. It is there- 
fore in the anatomy of the mind as in that of the 
body; more good will accrue to mankind by attend- 
ing to the large, open, and perceptible parts, than by 
studying too much such finer nerves and vessels, the 
conformations and uses of which will for ever es- 
cape our observation. The disputes are all upan: 
these last ; and I will venture to say, they have less 
sharpened the wits than the hearts of men against 
each other, and have diminished the practice more 
than advanced the theory of morality. If I could 
flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is in 
steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines seemingly 
opposite, in passing over terms utterly unintelligible, 
and in forming a temperate, yet not inconsistent, and 
a short, yet not imperfect, system of ethics.° 

This I might have done in prose; but I chose verse, 
and even rhyme, for tworeasons. The one will ap- 
pear obvions; that principles, maxims, or precepts, 
so written, both strike the reader more strongly at 
first, and are more easily retained by him afterwards; 
the other may seem odd, but it is true: I found I 
could express them more shortly this way than in 
prose itself; and nothing is more certain, than that 
much of the force, as well as the grace of arguments 
or instructions, depends on their conciseness. I was 
unable to treat this part of my subject more in de- 
tail, without becoming dry and tedious; or more poeti- 
eally, without sacrificing perspicuity to ornament, 
without wandering from the precision, or breaking 
the chain of reasoning: if any man can waite all 
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Of man, what see we but his station her 
From which to reason, or to which refer 
‘Through worlds unpumber’d though ¢ 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through vast immensity can pic 
‘See worlds on worlds compose one univ: 
Observe how system into system runs, 
‘What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied being peoples every star, 
‘Bay tell why heavens has made us as w 
But of this frame, the bearings and the‘ 
‘The strong connexions, nice dependencic 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through? or can 8 part contain { 
Ts the great chain that draws all to ag, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or 1 
1 II, Presumptuous man! the reason wi 
‘Why form’d so weak, so little and so blir 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason gt 
Why form't no weaker, blinder, and no 
‘Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks arer 
‘Taller or stronger than the weeds they al 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's satelite are les than Jove. 
f systems possible, if ’tis confess'd, 
ται wisdom infinite must form the best 
‘Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
‘And all that rises, rise in duc degree 5 
‘Then, in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis p 
"There must be somewhere, such a rank α 
‘And all the question (wrangle o'er 80 lon; 
15 only this, if God has placed him wrong 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we c 
May, must be t, as relative to all. 
In human works, though Iabour'd on wit 
‘A thousand movements scarce one purpo 
In God's one single can its end produce 
Yot serve to second too some ather use 
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So man. who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal: 

Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 60 

When the proud steed shall knowwhyman restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god, 

Then shall man’s pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s use and end; 
Why doing, suffering, check’d, impell’d; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault: 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought : 70 
His knowledge measured to his state and place, 
His time a moment, and ἃ point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The bless’d to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. 

JI. Heavenfrom all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state; 
From brutes what men, from men what gpirits know: 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 80 
The lamb thy not dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or ἃ sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 90 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar> 
Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
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Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never Is, but always To be bless’d: 
The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates on a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heav 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrace 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land bel 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for g 
To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

IV. Go wiser thou! and in thy scale of sens 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet say, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust: 

If man alone engross not Heaven's high care 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the ro: 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 
ΑἸ! quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the bless’d abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of order, sins against the Eternal Cause 

V. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies sh 
Earth for whose use? Pride anewers, ‘’Tis for 
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For me kind nature wakes her genial power; 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew 
The-juice nectareous, and the balmy dew, 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 
My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies.’ 140 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ? 
‘No,’ ’tis replied, ‘ the first Almighty Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws;’ 
The exceptions few ; some change since all began; 
And what created perfect 7—Why then man? 
If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates; and can man do less? 150 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sun-shine, as of man’s desires ? 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 
Who knows, but he whosc hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar’s mind, 
Or turns youngAmmon loose to scourge mankind? 160 
From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs ; 
Account for moral as for natural things: 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit 7 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 
But al] subsists by elemental strife ; 
And pagsions are the elements of life. 170 
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‘The general order since the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

‘VI. What would this man? Now upward wil 
And, little less than angel, would be mo: 
Now locking downwards, just as grieved app 
‘To want the strength of bulley the fur of beat 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 

Say what their use, had he the powers of all 
‘Nature to, these, without profusion, kind, 
‘The proper organs, proper powers assign'd; 
Fach seeming want compensated ; of course. 
Here with degrees of ewiftness, there of fore 
All in exact proportion to the state ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 
Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleased with nothing, if not bless'd with + 

‘The bliss of man (could pride that blessing 
δ οι to act or think beyond mankind; 
No powers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 

‘Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say what the use, were finer optics given, 

‘To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heavt 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

‘To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brainy 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

Af Nature thunder’d in his opening ears, 

‘And stunn’d him with the music of the spher 

‘How would he wish that Heaven had left hit 

‘The whispering zephyr, and the purling rill! 

‘Who finds not Providence all good and wise 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

VIL. Far as creation’s ample range extends 

‘The ocale of scnsual, mental, powers wcend 
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Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 210 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam; 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood! 
The spider's touch how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line; 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew ? 220 
How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared, half- reasoning elephant, with thine? 
Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier; 
For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 
Remembrance and reflection how allied ; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 
Yet never pass the insuperable line! 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 230 
The powert of all subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all these powers in one ? 

VIII. See, through this air, this ocean,and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Afound, how wide! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, which no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee ; 240 
From thee to nothing. —On superior power# 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours: 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’ . 
From nature’s chain whatevér link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chyn wise. 
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And, if each system in gradation rol! 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
‘The least confusion but in one, not all 
‘That system only, but the whole must 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fl 
Planets and suns run lawless through 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on 
Heaven’s whole foundations to their ¢ 
And nature trembles to the throne of ( 
All'this dread order break—for whom 1 
‘Vile worm !—oh madness! pride! imp 

IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the ἃ 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the heac 
What if the head, the eye, or car, repil 
To serve mere engines to the ruling τὰ 
Just as absurd for nny part to claim 
‘To be anotlier in this general frame; 
Just ay ubsurd, to mourn the task or p 
‘The great directing Mind of all ordain: 

All are but parts of one stupendous 
‘Whose body Nature is, and God the 8. 
‘That, changed through all, and yet in 
Great in the earth, as in the cthereal f 
‘Warms in the sun, refreshes in the bri 
and bléssoms in tl 


Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mori 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as hearts 
‘As full, as perfect, in vileman that mo 
‘As the rapt seraph that adores and bur 
To him no high, no low, no great, no 
He fille, he bounds, connects, and equi 

X. Cease then, nor order imperfectic 
‘Our proper bliss depends on what we 
Know thy own point: this kind, this ὁ 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven vex 
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nit.—In this, or any other sphere, 
ire to be as bless’d as thou canst bear : ͵ 
:in the hand of one disposing Power, 
n the natal, or the mortal hour. 
nature is but art, unknown to thee 
chance, direction which thou canst not see: 290 
. discord, harmony not understood ; 
| partial evil, universal good. 
ad, spite of pride, in erring reagon’s spite, 
ne truth is clear, WHATEVER 18, 15 RIGHT. 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE II. 


On the Nuture and State of Man with respect to 

himself, as an Individual. 

1. The business of man not to pry into God, but to study 
himeelf. His middle nature; his powers and frailties, 
ver. 1to19. The limits of his capacity, ver. 19, ἄς. II. 
The two principles of man, self-love and reason, both ne- 
cessary, ver. 53, ἄς. Self-loye the stronger, and why, ver. 
67, ἄς. Their end the same, ver. 81, &c. JN. The pas- 
sions, and their use, ver. 93 to 130. The predommMmant 
passion, and its force, ver. 132 to 160. Its necessity, in 
directing men to different purposes, ver. 165, &c. Its pro- 
vidential use, in fixing our principle, and ascertaining 
our virtue, ver. 177. IV. Virtue and vice joined in our 
mixed nature; the limits near, yet the things separate and 
evident: what is the office of reason, ver. 202 to 216. 
V. How odious vice in itself, and how we deceive our- 
selves into it, ver.217. VL That, however, the ends of 
Providence and general good are answered in our passions 
and imperfections, ver. 231, ἄς. How usefully these are 
distributed to all orders of men, ver. 241. How useful 
they are to society, ver. 251. And to individuals, ver. 263, 
In every state, and every age of life, ver. 273, &c. 


EPISTLE II. 


I. νον then thyself, presume not God to scan " 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
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Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great : 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 10 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, or half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

‘ Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 26 

(nstruct the planets in what orbe to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 

Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 

And quitting sense call imitating God; 

Aa Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! 90 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And show’d a Newton as we show an ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 

Describe or fix one movement of his mind ? 

Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 
Alas, what wonder ! Man's superior part 
Uncheck'd may rise, wd climb from τὰς ὦ 
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en his own great work is but begun, 

eason weaves, by passion is undone, 

: science then, with modesty thy guide; 

rip off all her equipage of pride: 

what is but vanity cr dress, 

tmg’s luxury, or idleness: 

8 to show the stretch of human brain, 

irious pleasure, or ingenious pain : 

e the whole, or lop the excrescent parts 

ur vices have created arts: ᾿ 50 

6 how little the remaining sum, 

served the past, and must the times tocome!} . 

wo principles in human nature reign ; 

‘e to urge, and reason to restrain : 

3 a good, nor that a bad we call, 

orks its end, to move or govern all: 

their proper operation still, 

all good, to their improper, ill. 

ove, the spring of motion, acts the soul 

'Β comparing balance rules the whole. 60 

it for that, no action could attend, 

t for this, were active to no end: — 

ke a plant on his peculiar spot, Ν 

v nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

eor-like, flame lawless through the void, 

ing others, by himself destroy’d. 

strength the moving principle requires; 

ts task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

and quiet the comparing lies, 

but to check, deliberate, and advise. 70 

8 still stronger, as its object’s nigh; 

8 at distance, and in prospect lie: 

es immediate good by present sense; __ 
the future and the consequence. τὶ 
than arguments temptations throng, 

more watchful this, but that more strong. 

ion of the stronger to suspend, 

still use, to reason still attend. 

- 16 
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Attention habit and experience gains; 

Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains 
Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to figh 
More studious to divide than to unite; 

And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 

Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 
Have full as.oft no meaning or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that, its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flower 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

III. Modes of self-love the passions we may ¢ 
"ΤΊ real good, or seeming, moves them all: 
But since not every good we can divide, 

And reason bids us for our own provide : 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
List under reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue's name. 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue’s χ᾽ ἃ : ’tis fix’d as in a frost; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast; 

But strength of mind is exercise, not rest: 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul; 

Parts it may ravage, but preserve the whole. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks uport the wind 

Paasions, like elements, though born to fight 
Yet mix’d and soften’d, in his work unite: 
Theee ’tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy 1 
Suffice that reason keep to nature's road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her und Gea. 
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Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 

These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 

Pleasures are ever in our hands and cyes; 

And when in act they cease, in prospect rise : 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind, 
‘ All spread their charms, but charm not all alike 
On different senses, different objects strike: 

Hence different passions more or less inflame, 

As strong or weak, the organs of the frafffe; 130 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, which must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, [strength: 
The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came; 

Each vital humour, which should feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul: 140 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its functions spread. 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurse; 

Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse; 

Reason itself but giver it edge and power ; 

As Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 
We wretched subjects, though no lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some favourite still obey; 150 

Ah! if she lent not arms, as well as rules, 

What can she more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to τοῦς = 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless fnend \ 
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Ox from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made ; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passions for the strong: 
So, when small! humours gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 160 
Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferr’d ; 
Reason is here no guide, but etill a guard ; 
*Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe: 
A mightier power the strong direction sends, 
And several men impels to several ends : 
Like varying winds by other passions toss‘d, 
. This driv& them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease; 170 
Through life "tis follow’d e’en at life's expense ; 
The merchant's toil, the sage’s indolence, 
The monk’s humility, the hero's pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side. 
The Eternal Art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle: 
Το thus the mercury of man is ἔχ᾽ ἃ, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d: 
The droes cements what else were too refined, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 180 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear; 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. 
What crops of wit and bonesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 
E’en avarice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 
Last, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 190 
Envy, to which the ignoble mind's u dare, 
Is emulation in the learn ἃ ot Weare, 
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Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied : 

Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

The fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 200 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

IV. This light and darkness in our chaos join’d, 
What shall divide? The God withm the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 

In man they join to some mysterious use ; 

Though each by turns the other’s bounds invade, 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the difference is too nice 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 210 

Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That vice and virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 
*Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 
V. Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 220 
But where the extreme of vice, was ne’er agreed ; 
Ask where's the north? at York, ’tison the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
But thinks his ntighbour farther gone than he: 
E’en those who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 
What happier nature shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 
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Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 
And e’en the best, by' fits, what they despise. 
’Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 
For, vice or virtue, self directs it still ; 
Fach individual seeks a several goal ; 
But Heaven's great view, is one, and that the whole. 
That counterworks each folly and caprice; 
That disappoints the effects of every vice; 240 
That, happy frailties to all ranks applied, 
Shame to thé virgin, to the matron pride; 
lear to the statesman, rashness to the chief; 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief : 
That, virtue’s ends from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 
Heaven forming each on other to depend 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 250 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie. 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Fach home-felt joy that life inherits here; 
Yet from the same we learn, in ita decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those interests, to resign. 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 260 
Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 
The learn’d is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given ; 
The poor contents him-with the care of Heaven. 
Sve the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king: 
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The starving chemist in his golden views 

Supremely blese'd ; the poet in his muse. . 2 

- See some strange comfort every state attend 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 

See some fit passion every age supply ; 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, . 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 

Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 2 

Pleased with this bauble still, as that before; 

*Till tired, he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o'er. 
Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays, 

Those painted clouds that beautify our days: 

Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 

And each vacuity of sense by pride: 

"These build as fast as knowledge can destroy; 

In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 

And not a vanity is given in vain; 4. 

E’en mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 

The scale to measure others’ wants by thine. 

See! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 

*Tis this, Though man’s a fool, yet Gop 18 WIsE. 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE 1Π. 


Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to 
Society. 

1. The whole universe one system of society, ver. 7, ἃ 
Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet wholly { 
another, ver. 27. The happiness of animals mutu: 
ver. 49. If. Reason or instinct operate alike to t 
good of eaoh individual, ver. 79. Reason or instan 
operate also. to society in all animals, ver. 100. I 
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How far society carried by instinct, ver. 116. How} 
farther by reason, ver. 128. IV. Of that which ἰδι 
the state of nature, ver. 144. Reason instructed ἃ 
stinct in the invention uf arts, ver. 166, and in the! 
of society, ver. 176. V. Origin of political societies 
196. Origin of monarchy, ver. 207. Patriarchal go 
ment, ver. 212. VI. Origin of true religion and go 
ment, from the same principle of love, ver. 231, ἄς. 
gin of superstition and tyranny, froin the same prir 
‘of fear, ver. 237, &c. The influence of self-love ὁ 
ting to the social and public good, ver. 266. Restorati 
true religion and government, on their first principle 
286. Mixed government, ver. 288. Various forms of 
and the true end of all, ver. 300, &c. 
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- EPISTLE III. 

Henxe then we rest: ‘The universal cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.’ 
In all the madness of superfluous‘ health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and day 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 

I. Look round our world; behold the chain of 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic Nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace, 
Seo matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again : 
All forms that perish other forme supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath and die,) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole; 
One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
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Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All served, all serving: nothing stands alone; 
_ The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn 

For him has kindly spread the flowery lawn: 80 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own, and raptures, swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain 1 

The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 40 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use !’ 

* See man for mine!’ replies a pamper’d goose: 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control : 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 60 
Nature that tyrant checks: he only knows, 

And helps another creature’s wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the insect’s gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 

To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods: 

For some his interest prompts him to provide, 

For morc his pleasure, yet for more his pride: 60 
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Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food 1 100 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 

Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore —_ 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before 3 
Who culls the council, states the certain day ; 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way 1 

III. God, in the fiature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: — 110 
But as he fram’d a whole the whole to bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness; 

So from the first eternal order ran, 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 
Whate’er of life all-quickening ether keeps, 

Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 120 
Each loves itself, but not itself algne, 

Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themselves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend : 

The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air, 

There stops the instinct, and there ends the care; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race. 130, 
A longer care man’s helpless kind demands ; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands; 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve, 

At once extend the interest, and the love: 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn; 

Kach virwe in each passion takes its turn ; 
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And still new deeds, new helps, new habits: 

That graft benevolence on charities. 

. Still as one brood, and as another rose, 
These natural love maintain’d, habitual thos 
The last, scarce ripen’d into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life bega 
Memory and forecast just returns engage ; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope combine 
Still spread the interest, and preserve the ki 

IV. Nor think, in nature’s state they blind 
The state of nature was the reign of God ; 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to Ἢ 
Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the ¢ 
The same his table, and the same his bed; 
No murder clothed him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn’d their equal God: 
The shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold um 
Unbribed, unbloody, stood the blameless pri 
Heaven’s attribute was universal care, 

.. And man’s prerogative, to rule, but spare. 

Ah! how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 
Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds : 
The fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turn’d on man a fiercer savage, man. 

See him from nature rising slow to art: 
To copy instinct then was reason’s part. 
Thus then to man the voice of nature spake 
* Go, from the creatures thy instragtions tak 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the &ck 
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‘Thy arts of building from the bee receives 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weaves 
Learn of the little Nautilus to 
‘Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of sccial union find, 

And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind: 180 
Hore subterranean works and cities see: 

There towns aérial on the waving tre 
Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 

‘The anv’s republic, and the realm of bees ; 

How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
‘And anarchy without confusion know ; 

‘And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their separate cells and properties maintain. 

‘Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, 
“Laws wise as nature, and as fix'd as fate. 190 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

Entangle justice in her net of law, . 
‘And right, too rigid, harden into wrongs 

Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o'er all the croatures sway, 

‘Thus let the wiser make the rest obey : 

And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 

Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods adored.’ 

V. Great nature spoke: observant man obey’d 
Cities were built, societies were made: 200 
Here rose one little state; another near 
Grew by like means, and join'd through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 

‘And there the streams in purer rills descend Ὁ 
‘What war could ravish, commerce could bestow : 
‘And he return’d a friend, who came a foe. 
Converse and love mankind might justly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 

‘Thus states were form’d ; the nameofkingunknown, 
‘Till common interest placed the sway in one, 210 
*Twas virtue only (or in arte or arm 


Diffusing blessings, or averting berms) + 
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‘The same which in a sire the sons obey’d 
A prince the father of a people made. 
‘VI. Till then, by nature crown’d cach 
King, priest, and parent, of his growing α 
On him, their second Providence, they hi 
‘Their law his eye, th cle his tongue 
‘He from the wandering furrow call’d the 
Taught to command the fire, control the 
Draw forth the monsters of the abyss pr 
‘Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground. 
‘Till drooping, sickening, dying, they beg: 
‘Whom they revered as god to mourn asi 
‘Then looking up from sire to sire, explore 
‘One great First Father, and that firet ad 
‘On plain tradition, that all begun, 
Convey’d unbroken faith from sire to sor 
‘The worker from the work distinct was! 
And simple reason never sought but one 
Ere wit oblique had broke that steady lig 
‘Man, like his Maker, saw that all was ri 
‘To virtue, in the paths of pleasure trod, 
And own'd a father when he own’d a Gi 
Love all the faith, and all the allegiance 
For nature knew no right divine in men 
Na ill could fear in God, and understood 
‘A sovereign being, but a sovereign good. 
‘True faith, true policy,Qunited ran 5 
‘That was but love of God, and this of m 
Who first taught souls enslaved, and 
‘The enormous faith of many made for οἱ 
‘That proud exception to all nature’s law. 
‘To invert the world, and counterwork ite 
Force first made conquest, and that conc 
‘Till ἯΙ φυρατοι ύοα taught the tyrant awe. 
shared the tyranny, then lent it aid 
ey ‘gods of conquerors, elaves of subjec 
She midst the lightning sblere, wd thand 
When rock’d the mountains, and when 
ground, 
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aught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

iwer unseen, and mightier far than they: . 
from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 

gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 

fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes, 

made her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 

partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

16 attributes were rage, revenge, oF ἢ 

‘a8 the sould of cowards might conceive, 
form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 260 
then, not charity, became the guide 5 

aell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
sacred seem’d the ethereal vault no mores 
8 grew marble then, and reek’d with gore 

first the flamen tasted living food, 

his grim ido! emear’d with human blood κ᾽ 
Heaven's own thundcrs shook the world below, 
play’d the god an engine on his foe. 
drives self-love,through just and through unjust, 
ae man’s power, ambition, lucre, lust; 270 
same self-love in all becomes the cause 
hat restrains him, government and laws. 
vhat one likes, if others like as well, 
t eerves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
shall he keep what, sleeping or awake. 

aker may surprise, a stronger take? 

fety must his liberty refrain : 

in to guard what each desires to gain. 
od into virtue thus, by self-defence, 

kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 5388 
‘ove forsook the path it first puraued, 
found the private in the public good. 
vas then the studious head or generous mind, 
wer of God, or friend of human-kind, 

or patriot, rose but to restore 

‘aith and moral nature gave before; 

med her ancient light, not kindled new 5 
1 God’s image, yet his shadow drew + 
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Taught power’s due use to people and to kings, 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 290 
The less or greater set so justly true, 
That touching one must strike the other too, 
Till jarring interests of themselves create 
The according music of a well-mix’d state. 
Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things : 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade ; 
More powerful each as needful to the rest, 
«ἀπά, in proportion as it blesses, blesa'd : 300 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 
For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administer’d is best : 
For modes of faith let gracelcss zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right ; 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity ; 
All must be false, that thwarts this one great end ; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 310 
Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the sun; 
So two consistent motiags act the soul; 
And one regards itself, afid one the whole. 
Thus God and Nature Jink’d the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 


Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to 
Flappiness. 


1. Falee notions of happiness, philosophical and pose. 
lar, answered, from Ver. 18 ὦ Ti. ΟΝ Ὁ tn od 
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of δῇ men, and attainable by all, ver. 30. Gog in- 
tends happiness to be qual; and to be so, jg must be 
a ; 


®cial, since all cular happiness depends On gene 
ral, and Sin OVerng by genera), not i 
aWs, ver, 37 ign esa Order, ang the 
Peace a Welfare ety, that externa) 

Shon nequal, happij is ἢ made to 

aint » Ver. 5], But, no Withstanding α t inequayy. 
‘Y, the ba 808 Of ha among mankind 18 ke 

‘even by Providence, by the two Passions Pe an 

€ear, ver 70. η΄. Wh happiness of j IVidualg 
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. 77. error o i 
“are Only the calamities of nature, OF OF fortune, Ver. 94. 
- +Re folly of expecting that αὶ Should alter hig 
Seneral laws in Yavour of Particulars Ver. 12]. 
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Prospec . 307, 
οὗ virtue and happiness CONnBigts in » Conformity to 
the order of Providence here, and a resignation to it 
here and hereafter, Ver. 326, ἃς, 


EPISTLE IV. 
On Happiness | Our being’s eng and aim in 
Go Pleasure, ©8286, Content ! whate'er y name : 
That somo still which Prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dara to die ‘ 
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Fair opening to some court's propitio: 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming 
‘Twined with the wreaths Parnassian 
Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field 
‘Where grows? where grows it not ? 
‘We ought to blame the culture, not t 
Εἰχ ἃ to no spot is happiness sincere, 
*Tis no where to be found, or every + 
*Tis never to be bought, but always { 
And fled from monarchs, St. John ! di 
1. Ask of the learn’d the way? The 
‘This bids to serve, and that to shun 
‘Some place the bliss in action, some 
"Those call it pleasure, and contentin 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure 
Some, swell’d to gods, confess c’en 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fe 
To trust in every thing, or doubt of 8 
‘Who thus define it, say they more 
‘Than this, that happiness is happine 
ΤΙ. Take nature’s path, and mado 
All states can reach it, and all heads 
‘Obvious her goods, in no extrome th 
‘There noeds but thinking right, and 1 
And, mourn our various portions as 
Equal is common sense, and comme 
τ Remember, man, ' the Universal C 
Acts not by partial, but by gencral lz 
And makes what happiness wo justl 
Subsist not in the good of one, but a 
‘There's not a blessing individuale fir 
But some way leans and hearkens t 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad wit! 
No cavern’d hermit, rests self-satiesi 
‘Who most to shun or hate mankind 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friet 
Abstract what others feel, what oth: 
ΑΔ] pleasures sicken, and all Wories 
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Vach has his share; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven’s first law ; and this confcss’d, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 60 
More rith, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense 
Ifeaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness : 
But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 
All nature’s diiference keeps ail nature’s peace. 
Condition, circumstance, is not the thing ; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 60 
Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 
But fortune’s gifts, if each alike possess’d, 
And each were equal, must not all contest? - 
If then to all men happiness was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call’d, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven’s just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear: 70 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse. 
O, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies 7 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

111. Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason's whole plicasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peacc, and competence, 80 
But health consists with temperance alone; 

And peace, O virtue! peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain 4 . 
But these less taste them, as they worse ὐλθλνι. 
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Say, m pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bless’d or cursed, 

Which mects contempt, or which compassion first? 

Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 
‘Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains: 90 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh, blind to truth, and God’s wholescheme below, 

Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue wo ἢ 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 

Beat knows the blessing, and will most be bless’d. 

But fouls the good alone unhappy call, 

Iror ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland dics, the virtuous and the just ! 

See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust ! 100 

See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife ! 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life ! 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne’cr gave, 

Lamented Digby! sunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire. 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 

When nature sicken’d, and each gale was death ? 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me? . 110 

What makes all physical or moral ill 1 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 

God sends not ill, if rightly understood, 

Or partial ill is universal good, 

Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 

Short, and but rare, til] man improved it all. 

We just as wiscly might of Heaven cornplain, 

Thatrighteous Abel was destroy’d by Cain, 

As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 

When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 
Think we, like some weak prance, tae Breraal C 
Frone for his favourites to reverse Ms lens \ 
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ἵν. Shall burning Ztna, if a sage requires, 

- Forget to thunder, and recall her fires! 

On air or sea new motions be impress’d, 

Oh blameless Eethel ! to relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go by? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hunging wall? 190 

V. But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be: 

But first consider how those just agree. 

The good must merit God’s peculiar care! 

But who, but God, can tell us who they are ? 

One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own spirit fell; 

Another deems him instrument of hell: 

Jf Calvin feel Heaven's blessing, or its.rod, 

This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 140 

What shocks one part will edify the rest, 

Nor with one system can they all be blesa’d. 

The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 

WHATEVER 18) 185 RIGHT.—This world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Cesar—but for Titus too; 

And which more bless’d? who chain’d his country, 
say, 

Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? 

VI. ‘But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed.’ 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 150 
That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 

The knave deserves it when he tempts the main; 

Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain 

The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, your demand is o’er: 

*No—shall the good want health, the good wan 
power ?’ 
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And health and power and every earthly thing— 
‘Why bounded power? why private? why no king? 16 
Nay, why external for internal given ? 
Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven 7 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give; 
Immense the power, immense were the demand ; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand ? 
What nothing carthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sun-shine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize: a better would you fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and six, 12 
Justice a conqueror’s sword, or truth a gown, 
Or public spirit its great cure—a crown. 
Weak, foolish man! will Heaven reward us there, 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here! 
The boy and man an individual makes, 
. Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes ? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife, 
As well as dream such trifles are assign’d, 
As toys and emp:res, for a god-like mind. 18 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
Nd joy, or be destructive of the thing; 
How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one! 
To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
Oh fool! to think God hates the wurthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human-kind, 1S 
Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clea 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 
Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difforence made 
One flaunts in rags, one Autitets in brocade; 
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The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 
‘What differ more,’ you-cry, ‘than crown and cowl ! 
‘Pll tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 200 
You’ll find, ifonce the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o’er with titles and hung round with strings, 
That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings, 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 

But by your fathers’ worth if yours you rate, 

Count me those only who were good and great. 210 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

¥ias crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatness: say where greatness lies 
‘Where, but among the heroes and the wise 7? 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 220 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise; 
All sly slow things with circumspective eyes ; 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
“Tig phrase absurd to call a villain great: 230 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

1s but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing smiles in exile or in chains, 
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Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 
What’s fame ? a fancied life in other’s breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 

Just what you hear you have ; and what’s unknowr, 

The same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. 240 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 

In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beside as much an empty shade 

As Eugene living, as a Ceesar dead ; 

Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

Fame but from death a villain’s name can gave, 

As justice tears his body from the grave ; 25( 

When what to oblivion better were resign’d, 

Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign but of true desert, 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 

Than Cesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies 7? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise 7 26 
’Tis but to know how little can be known, 

To see all others’ faults, and feel our own ; 
€ondemn’d in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge; 

Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land: 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourself to view: 

Above life’s weakness, and its coin forts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account : 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they ’mount: 27 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 

How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 


. 
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I{ow inconsistent greater goods with these 

Ifow sometimes life is risk’d, and always ease : 

Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 

Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall 1 

To sigh for ribands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 280 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 

Or ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame ' 

Ifall united, thy ambition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour’d, famed, and great, 

See the false scale of happiness complete! 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 

How happy! those to ruin, these betray. 290 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows; 

From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose ; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And ali that raised the hero sunk the man: 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 

But stain’d with blood, or ill exchanged for gold : 

Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. 

O wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 

E’er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame! 300 

What greater bliss attends their close of life ? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade, 

And haunt their stumbers in the pompous shade. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and evening to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their shame! 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

* Virtue alone is happinces below? WA 
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Wise is her present; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss; 
At once his own bright prospect to be bless’d; 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self love thus push’d to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; 
Grasp the whole world of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence ; 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree, 
And height of bliss but height of charity. 360 
God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still agother spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 
His country next, and next all human race: 
Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind: 370 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless’d, 
And Heaven beholdsits image in his breast. 

Come then, my friend! my genius! come along; 
O master of the poet, and the sonz! 
And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man’s low passions, or their glorious enda, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 
Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 380 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
O! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale. 
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When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy ἔς 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 
That, urged by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sound to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For wit's false mirror held up nature’s light, 
Show’d erring pride, WHATEVER Is, 18 RIGHT ; 
That reason, passion, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-love and social are the same; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 

And all our knowledge, is ourselves to know. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


DEO OPT. MAX. 
Φ 


It may be proper to observe, that some passages in the: 
ceding Essay having been unjustly suspected of a tende 
towards fate and naturalism, the author composed this μι 
er as the sum of all, to show that his system was founde 
free-will, and terminated in picty: that the First Cause | 
an well the Lord and Governor of the universe as the (ΟἹ 
tor of it; and that, by submission to his will (the gi 
principle enforced throughout the Essay) was not meant 
suffering ourselves to be carried along by a blind detern 
ation, but a resting in a religious acquiescence, and co 
dence full of hope and immortality. To give all this 
greater weight, the poet chose for his model the Lor 
Prayer, which, of all others, best deserves the title pref: 
to this paraphrase. 


Farner ofall! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jchovah, Jove, or Lord t 
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Thou Great First Cause, least understood ; 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, That thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 

And, binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human wil]: 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell te shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 
What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man reccives : 
To enjoy is to obey. 
Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 
Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe. 
If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Stull in the right to stay: “ - 
If ] am wrong, O'teach my heart 
To find that better way. . 
Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 
Teach me to feel another’s wo, 
To hide the fault I see: 
That mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me 
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Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken’d by thy breath ; 

O lead me, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not. 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, carth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus let all beings raise ! 
All Nature's incense rise! 


MORAL ESSAYS, 
YN FOUR EPISTLES TO SEVERAL PERSONS, 


Est brevitate opus, ut currat eententia, new 
impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures : 

Et sermon opus est modo tristi, expe jocoso, 
Defendente vice modo rhetoris atque poeta, 
Interdum urbani, parceatis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas cunsulto. Hox. 


one 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tne Essay on Man was intended to have been 
comprised in four books: 

The first of which the author has given us under 
that title, in four epietles. 

The second was to have consisted of the same 
number: 1. Of the extont and limits of human rea- 
son. 2. Of those arts and sciences, and of the parts 
of them, which are useful, and therefore attainable, 
together with those which are unuseful, and there- 

fore unattainable. 3. Οἵ the nature, end, wee, and 
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application of the different capacities of men. 4. Of 
the use of learning, of the science of the world, and 
of wits concluding with a satire against a misappli- 
cation of them, illustrated by pictures, characters, 
and examples. 

The third book regarded civil regimen, or the 
science of politics, in which the several forms of a 
republic were to be examined and explained; toge- 
ther with the several modes of religious worship, 
as far forth as they affect society: between which 
the author always supposed there was the most in- 
teresting relation and closest connexion: so that this 
part would have treated of civil and religious society 
in their full extent. 

The fourth and last book concerned private ethies, 
or practical morality, considered in all the circum- 
stances, orders, ptofessions, and stations of human 
life. 

The scheme of all this had been maturely digested, 
and communicated to Lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, 
and one or two more, and was intended for the only 
work of his riper years; but was partly through ill- 
health, partly through discouragements froin the de- 
pravity of the times, and partly on prudential and 
other considerations, interrupted, postponed, and, 
lastly, in a manner laid aside. 

But as this was the author’s favourite work, 
which more exactly reflected the image of his strong 
capacious mind, and as we can have but a very im- 
perfect idea of it from the di sjecta membra poete that 
now remain, it may not be amiss to be a little more 
particular concerning each of these projected books. 

The first, as it treats of man:in the abstract, and 
considers him in general under every of his relations, 
becomes the foundation, and furnishes out the sub- 
jecta, of the three following; so that 

The second book was to take up again the firet 
and second epistles of the firat book, and Kear τὰ 
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e 
man in hia intellectual capacity at large, as has been 
explained above. Of this, only a small part of the 
conclusion (which, as we sajd, was to have contai- 
ed a satire against the misapplication of wit and 
learning) may be found in the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, and up and down, occasionally, in the other 
three. 

The third book, in like manuer, was to re-assume 
the subject of the third epistle of the first, which 
treats of man in his social, political, and religious ca- 

« pacity. But this part the poet afterwards conceived 
might be best executed in an epic poem; as the ac- 
tion would make it more animated, and the fable less ° 
invidious: in which all the great principles of true 
and false governments and religions should be chiefly 
delivered in feigned examples. 

The fourth and last book was to pursue the sub- 
ject of the fourth epistle of the first, and to treat of 
ethics, or practical morality; and would have con- 
sisted of many members; of which the four follow- 
ing epistles were detached portions; the first two, 
on the characters of men and women, being the in- 
troductory part of this concluding book. 


MORAL ESSAYS. 


EPISTLE I. 
TO SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, LORD COBHAM. 


ARGUMENT. 
Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men. 


L That it is not sufficient for this kaowledge to consider 
man in the abstract: books will not serve the purpose, 
nor yet our own experience singly, ver. 1. Genera] mex- 

ims, unless they be formed upon doth, Will be ut NO- 

tional, ver. 10. Bome peculiarity in avery THAN, CORAL 


ν᾿ 
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teristic to himself, yet varying from himself, ver. 15. 
Difficulties arising from our own passions, fancies, facul- 
vies, ἄς. ver. 31. The shortness of life'to observe in, and 
the uncertainty of the principles of action in men tn 
observe by, ver. 37, ἄς. Our own principle of action 
often hid from ourselves, ver. 41. Some few characters 
plain, but in general confounded, dissemblied, or incon- 
sistent, ver. δὶ. The same maa utterly different tn dif- 
ferem places and seasons, ver. 62. Unimaginable weak- 
nesses in the greatest, ver. 70, &c. Nothing constant and 
certain but God and nature, ver. 95. No judging ef the 
motives from the actions: the same actions proceeding 
from contrary motives, and the same motives influencing 
contrary actions, ver. 100. II. Yet, to form characters, 
we can only take the strongest actions of a man’s life, and 
try to make them agree. The utter uncertainty of this, 
from ‘nature itself, and from policy, ver. 120. Character 
given according to the rank ef men of the world, ver. 135. 
And some reason for it, ver. 140. Education alters the 
nature, or at least character, of many, ver. 149. Actions, 
passions, opinions, manners, humours, er principles, all 
subject to change. No judging by nature, from ver. 158 
to ver. 168 IIL It only remains.to find (if we can) his 
ruling passion : That will certainly influence all the rest, 
and can reconcile the seeming or real inconsistency of all 
hie actions, ver. 175. Instanced in the extraordinary 
character of Clodio, ver. 179. A caution against mistaking 
second qualities for first, whieh will destroy all possibility 
of the knowledge of mankind, ver. 210. Examples of the 
strength of the ruling passion, and its continuation to the 
last breath, ver. 222, &c. 


EPISTLE I. 


L Yrs, you despise the man to books confined, 


Who from his study rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he speaks; and may advance 
Sone general maxims, or de ἈΒῸΛ by cneace 


ow - 


18 . ara 


.«Ὁ 
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The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave. 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave, 
Though many a passenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philosopher at all. 

And yet the fate of all extremes ia such, 

Men may be read, as well as books, too much. 10 
To observations which ourselves we make, 

We grow more partial for the observer's sake ; 

To written wisdom, as another’s, less; 

Maxims are drawn from notions, these from guess. 
There’s some peculiar in cach leaf and grain, 

Some unmark’d fibre, or some varying vein : 

Shall only man be taken in the gross? 

Grant but as many sorts of minds as moss. 

That each from others differs, first confess ; 
Next, that he varies from himself no less; 20 
Add nature’s, custom's, reason’s, passion’s strife, 
And all opinion’s colours cast on life. 

Our depths who fathoms, or our shallows finds, 
Quick whirls, and shifting eddies of our minds? 
On human actions reason though you can, 

It may be reason, but it is not man: 

His principle of action once explore, 

That inetant ’tis his principle no more. 

Like following life through creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect. 30 

Yet more; the difference is as great between 

The optics secing, as the objects seen. 

All manners take a tincture from our own; 

Or some discolour’d through our passions shown 
Or fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies, 

Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dyes. 

Nor will life’s stream for observation stay ; 

It hurries all too fast to mark their way: 
In vain sedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not takes 
ΟΠ, in the passions’ wild rotation toss’d, 
Tr spring of action to ourselves is lot, 
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Tired, not determined, to the last we yield, 
And what comes then is master of the field. 
As the last image of that troubled heap, 
When sense subsides and fancy sports in slecp, 
(Though past the recollection of the thought,) 
Becomes the stuff of which our dream is wrought ; 
Sornething as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cause of most we do. 60 
True, some are open, and to all men known; 
Others, so very close, they’re hid from none; 
(So darkness strikes the sense no Jess than light :) 
Thus gracious Chandos is beloved at sight ; 
And every child hates Shylock, though his soul 
Stil sits at squat, and peeps not from its hole. 
At half mankind when generous Manly raves, 
All know ‘tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves ; 
When universal homage Umbra pays, 
All see ’tis vice, an itch of vulgar praise. 60 
When flattery glares, all hate it in a queen, 
While one there is who charms us with his spleen. 
But these plain characters we rarely find ; 
Though strong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind: 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole ; 
Ir affectations quite reverse the soul. 
“he dull flat falsehood serves for policy ; 
nd in the cunning, truth itself’s a lie: 
nthought of frailties cheat us in the wise ; ; 
he fool lies hid in inconsistencies. . 7 
See the same man, in vigour, in the gout, 
one, in company ; in place, or out; 
rly at business, and at hazard late ; 
d at a fux-chase, wise at a debate ; 
ink at a borough, civil at a ball; 
ndly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 
itius is ever moral, ever grave, 
iks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 
‘just at dinner—then prefers, no doubt, 
me with venison to a saint without, ws 
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Who would not praise Patricio’s high desert, 
His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehensive head, all interests weigh’d, - 
All Europe saved, yet Britain not betray’d 1 

He thanks you not, his pride is in piquet, 
Newmarket-fame, and judgment at a bet. 

What made (say, Montagne, or more sage Charron!) 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon 7 
A perjured prince a leaden saint revere, 

A godless regent tremble at a star? 90 
The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit, 
Faithless through piety, and duped through wit? 
Europe a woman, child, or dotard rule, 
And just her wisest monarch made a fool ? 
ow, God and nature only are the same; 
In man, the judgment shoots at flying game: 
A bird of passage! gone as soon as found, 
Now in the moon, perhaps, now under ground. 

II. In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 
Would from the apparent what,conclude the why ; 100 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show, 

That what we chanced, was what we meant to do. 
Behold, if fortune or a mistress frowns, 

Some plunze in business, others shave their crowns: 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a state; 

The same adust complexion has impell'd 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Not always actions show the man; we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind : 110 
Perhaps prosperity becalm’d his breast, 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east : 

Not therefore humble he who sceke retreat, 

Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great’: 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave, 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave: 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise, 

Hig pride in seasoning, not in acting, lies. 


-» 
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But grant that actions best discover man: 
Take the most strong, and sort them as you can : 120 
The few that glare, each character must mark, 
You balance not the many in the dark. 
What will you do with such as disagree 7 
Suppress them, or miscall them policy 1 
Must then at once (the character to save) 
The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 
Alas! in truth the man but changed his mind, 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 
Ask why from Britain Cesar would retroat ? 
Cesar himself might whisper, he was beat. 130 
Why risk the world’s gréat empire for a punk? 
Cesar perhaps might answer he was drunk. 
But, sage historians! ’tis your task to prove 
One action, conduct; one, heroic love. 

Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn; 
A judge is just, a chancellor juster still ; 
A gownman learn’d, a bishop what you will; 
Wise, if a minister; but, if a king, 
More wise, more learn’d, more just, more every thing. 
Court virtues bear like gems, the highest rate, 141 
Born where heaven’s influence scarce can penetrate: 
In life’s low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders stnke. 
Thougn the same sun with all-diffusive rays 
Blush in the rose, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the gem above the flower, 

?Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 18 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a ’squire ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar τ᾿ 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave: 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman? then he’s fond af powet*. 

A quaker? sly: apresbyterian? Bout: 
A smart frec-thinker 7 all things in on Howt,. 
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Ask men’s opinions: Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes well: 
Strike off his pension, by the setting sun, 100 ° 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. ΄ 

That gay free-thinker, a fine talker once, 

What turns him now a stupid silent dunce? 
Some god, or spirit, he has lately found ; 
Or chanced to meet a minister that frown’d. 
Judge we by nature? habit can efface, 
Interest o’ercume, or policy take place : 
By actions? those uncertainty divides: 
By passions? these dissimulation hides: 
Opinions? they still take a wider range: 170 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

III. Search then the ruking passion: There, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere; 

Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 
This clew once found unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confess’d. 
Wharton! the scorn and wonder of our days, 180 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise ; 
Born with-whate’er could win it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies : 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new? 
He'll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too; 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores 
With the same spirit that he drinks and whores; 
Enough if all around him but admire, ° 190 
And now the punk applaud, and now the friar. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but on honest heart : 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exernpry, 
And most contemptible, to shun contemet, 
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His passion still, to covet general praise ; 
His life, to forfcit it a thousand ways; 
A constant bounty, which no friend has made: 
An angel tongue, which no man can persuade ; 
A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 200 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined: 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves; 
A rebel to the very king he loves; 
He dies, sad outcast of each church and state, 
And harder still! flagitious, yet not great. 
Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule; 
?T was all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 
Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. 
Yet, in this search, the wisest may mistake, 210 
If second qualities for first they take. 
When Catiline by rapine swell’d his store: 
When Cesar made a noble dame a whore | 
In this the lust, in that the avarice, 
Were means, not ends; ambition was the vice. 
That very Cesar, born in Scipio’s days, 
Had aim’d like him, by chastity, at praise, 
Lucullus, when frugality could charm, 
Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm. 
In vain the observer eyes the builder’s toil, 220 
But quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile. 
In this one passion man can strength enjoy, 
As fits give vigour just when they destroy. 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this; it sticks to our last sand. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 
Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
And totter on in business to the last; 
As weak, as earnest; and as gravely out, 230 . 
As sober Lanesborow dancing in the gout. 
Behold a reverend sire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleas tace, 
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Shoved from the walt perhaps, or rudely press’d 
By his own son, that passes by unbless’d : 
Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, 
And envies every sparrow that he sees. 
A salmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate; 
The doctor call'd,. declares all help too late. 
‘Mercy! eries Helluo, ‘mercy on my soul! 240 
Is there no hope 1--- Alas !—then bring the jowl.’ 
The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend, 
Still strives to save the hallow’d taper’s end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 
. For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 
“Odious ! in woollen ! ’twould a saint provoke,” 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke ;: 
* No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face > 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.’ 269 
The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 
An bumble servant to 811} human kind, 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could 


stir, 
*‘If—where I’m going—I could serve you, sir !’ 
‘I give and I devise,’ old Euclio said, 
And sigh’d, ‘ my lands and tenements to Ned.’ 
“Your money, sir ?”—‘ My money, sir, what all F 
Why,—if I must’—then wept, ‘I give it Paul.’ 
“The manor, sir 7’ —‘ The manor ! hold,’ he cried, 268 
‘Not that,—I cannot part with that,’—and died. 
And you! brave Cobham, to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death: 
Such in these moments as in all the past, 
“Qh, save my country, Heaven!’ shall be your laat. 
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EPISTLE II. 
TO A LADY. 


ARGUMENT. 


Of the Characters of Women. 


That the particular characters of women are not so strongty 
marked as those of men, seldom ao fixed, and still more 
inconsistent with themselves, ver. 1, &c. Instances of 
contrarieties given, even from such characters as are 
more strongly marked, and seemingly, therefore, most 
consistent: as, 1. In the affected.—2. In the soft natured.— 
3. In the cunning and artful.—4. In the whimsical.—6. ἴω 
the lewd and vicious.—6. In the witty and refined.—7. In 
the stupid and simple, ver. 21 to 207. The former part 
having shown that the particular characters of women 
are more various than those of men, it is nevertheleas 
observed that the general characteristic of the sex, as to 
the ruling passion, is more uniform, ver, 207. This is 
occasioned partly by their nature, partly by their educa. 
tion, and in some degree by necessity, ver. 211. What 
are the aims and the fute of this sex :—1. As to power.—2. 
As to pleasure, yer. 219. Advice for their true interest.— 
The picture of an estimable woman, witt: the best kind of 
contrarietics, yer. 219 to the end, 


There is nothing in Mr. Pope’s works more highly 
finished than this epistle: yet its success was in no 
Proportion to the pains he took in composing it. 
Something he chanced to drop in a short advertise- 
Ment prefixed to it on its first publication, may, per- 
haps account for the small attention given to it. He 
Raid that no one character in it was drawn from the 
life. The public believed him on his word, and ex- 
pressed little curiosity about a satire, in which there 
was nothing personal. 


Noruine 80 true as what you once \et fall, 
? Most women have no characters at ali: 
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Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, ἢ 
And best diatinguish’d by black, brown, or fajfl 
‘How many pictures of one nymph we view: 

All how unlike each other, all how true! τὸ 
Arcadia’s countess, here, in ermined pride! 

Ie there, Pastora by a fountain side. 
Here Faunia, leering on her own goodie 
And there, a naked Leda with a sway Ἵ 
Let then the fair-one beautifully cryy 

In Magdalen’s loose hair, and liftell 9 
Or drese'd in smiles of sweet Co, 


Whether the charmer sinner it, Ur 
If folly grow romantic, I must paint a 
Come then the colours and the ground prepare! 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air 
Choose a firm cloud, before it fail, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute. 20 
Rufa, whose eye, quick glancing o'er the park, 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa atudying Locke, 
‘As Sappho's diamonda with her dirty smock ; 
Or Sappho at her toile 
With Sappho fragrant 
So morning insects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun, 
How soft is Silia! fearful to offend; 
‘The frail-one’s advocate, the weak-one’s friend, 90 ~ 
Τὸ her, Calista proved her conduct nice; 
And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 
Budden, she storms! she raves! You tip the wink, 
But-spare your censure; Silin does not drink. 
‘All eyes may see from what the change arose, 
‘All eyes may see—a pimple on her nose, 
ἴα, wedded to her amorous sp: 
the shades—' How charming is a park!’ 
A park is purchased, but the fait he eee 
All bathed in teare—' Ob odious, odious went 
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Ladies, like variegated tulips, show, 
"Ties to their changea_half their charms they owe 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Ther happy spots the nice admirer take. 
?T was thus Calypso once each heart alarm’d, 
Awed without virtue, without beauty charm’d ; 
Her tongue bewitched as oddly as her eyes; 
1,689 wit than mimic, more a wit than wise: 
Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad; 50 
Yet ne’er so sure our passions to create, 
As when she touch'd the brink of all we hate. 
Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child; 
Has e’en been proved to grant a lover’s prayer, 
And paid a tradesman once to make him stare; 
Gave alms at Easter in a christian trim, 
And made a widow happy for a whim. 
Why then declare good-nature is her scorn, 
When ’tia by that alone she can be borne ? 60 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? 
A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame: 
Now deep in Taylor and the book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his grace and Chartres: 
Now conscience chills her, andnow passion burns; 
And atheism and religion take their turns; 
A very heathen in the carnal part, 
Yet still a sad good christian at her heart. 
See sin in state, majestically drunk, 
Proud as a peeresa, prouder as a punk; 70 
Chaste to her husband, frank to all beside, 
A teeming mistress, but a barren bride. 
What then? let blood and body bear the fault, 
Her head’s untouch’d, that noble seat of thought; 
Such this day’s doctrine—in another fit 
She sins with poets through pure love of wit. 
What has not fired her bosom or her brant 
Cesar and Tall-boy, Charles and Charlemeagne. 
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For how should equal colours do the knack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black? 
‘Yet Chloe sure was form’d without a spot.’— 
Nature in her then err’d not, but forgot.‘ 
With every pleasing, every prudent part, 

Say, what can Chloe want 7—She wants a heart. | 
She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she aught; 
But never, never reach’d one generous though 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

So very reasonable, so unmoved, 

AS never yet to love, or to be loved. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breast, 

Can mark the Sfgures on an Indian chest; 

. And when she secs her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. | 
Forbid it, Heaven, a favour or a debt 
She e’er should cancel—but she may forget. 

Safe ir. your secret still in Chloe’s ear; 

But none of Chlioe’s shall you ever hear. 

Of 41} her dears she never slander’d one, 

But cares not if a thousand are undone. 

Would Chloe know if you’re alive or dead ? 

She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Chloe is prudent—Would you too be wise? 

Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 1 
One certain portrait may (I grant) be seen, 

Which Heaven has varnish’d out, and made a ques 
The same for ever! and described by all 

With truth and goodness, as with crown and bal 
Poets heap virtues, painters gems at will, 

And show their zeal, and hide their want of skill. 
*Tis well—but artists! who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 

That robe of quality so struts and swells, 

~ None see what parts of nature it conceals: 1 
The exactest traits of body or of mind, 

Ve owe to models of an humble kind. 
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If Queensberry to strip there’s no compelling, 
‘Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen. 
From peer or bishop, ‘tis no easy thing 

To draw the man who loves his God or king; 
Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 
From honest Mahomet or plain parson Hale. 

But grant, in public men sometimes are shown, 
A woman’s seen in private life alone: 200 
Our bolder talents in full light display’d, 
’ Your virtues open fairest in the shade. 
Bred to disguise, in public tis yon hide; 
There, none distinguish *twixt your shade or pride, 
Weakness or delicacy; all so nice, 
That each may seem a virtue or a vice. 

In men we various ruling passions find; 
In women, two almost divide the kind : 
Those, only fix'’d, they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 210 
That nature gives; and where the lesson taught 
Is but to please, can pleasure soem a fault? 
Experience, this ; by man’s oppression cursed, 
They seek the second not to lose the first. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take; 
But every woman is at heart a rake: 

Men, some to quiet, some to public strife, 
But every lady would be queen for life. 

Yet mark the fate of a whole sex of queens! 
‘Power all their end, but beauty all the means: 220 
In youth they conquer with so wild a rage, 

As leaves them scarce a subject in their age: 

For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam; 

No thought of peace or happiness at home. 

But wisdom’s triumph is well-timed retreat, 

As hard ascience to the fair as great ! 

Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendless grown, 
Yet hate repose, and-dread to be alone; 

Worn out in public, weary every eye, 

Nor leave one sigh behind them when they die. 2A 
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Pleasures the sex, as children birds pursue, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 
Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 
To covet flying, and regret when lost; 
At last, to follies youth could scarce defend, 
It grows their ago’s prudence to pretend; 
Ashamed to own they gave delight before, 
Reduced to feign it, when they give no more: 
As hags hold sabbaths less for joy than spite, 
So these their merry, miserable night ; ‘ 
Still round and round the ghosts of beauty glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour died.” 
See how the world its veterans rewards! 
A youth of frolica, an old age of cards; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot, 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot ! 
Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain design: 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart, be 
thine! 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the 


ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing : 
So when the sun’s broad beam has tired the sig! 
All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light, 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 
And unobserved the glaring orb declines. 
O! bless'd with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter, with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne’er answers till a husband cools; 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys; 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Disduins all loss of tickets ox codille ; 
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Spleen, vapours, or small-pox, above them all, 
And mistress of herself though china fall. 

And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at best a contradiction still. 270 
Heaven when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last.best svork, but forms a softer man; 

Picks from each sex, to make the favourite bless’d, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 

Blends in exception to all general rules, 

Your taste of follies, with our scorn of fools ; 
Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 

Fix’d principles with fancy ever new; ~ 

Shakes all together, and produces—you. 280 

Be this a woman’s fame; with this unbless’d, 
Toasts live a scorn, and queens may die a jest. 

This Phebus promised, (I forget the year,) , 
When those blue eyes first open’d on the sphere; 
Ascendant Phebus watch’d that hour with care, 
Averted half your parents’ simple prayer ; 

And gave you beauty, but denied the pelf 

That buys your sex a tyrant o’er itself. 

The generous god, who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens spirits as he ripens mines, 290 
Kept dross for duchesses, the world shall know it, 
To you gave sense, good-humour, and a poet. 


EPISTLE III. 
TO ALLEN, LORD BATHURST. 


ARGUMENT. 
Of the Use of Riches. 

That it is known to few, most falling into one of the 
extremes, avarice or profusion, ver. 1, &c. The point 
discussed, whether the invention of money has been 
more COMMOAIOUS OF PETHICLOUS LO TARDADA, Wet WAS 

A 


nm. 
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‘7. That riches, either to the avaricious or the μετ 
digal, cannot afford happiness, scarcely necessaries, 
ver. 89 to 160. That avarice is an absolute frenzy, 
without an end or purpose, ver. 113, &c 152. Conjec- 
tures about the motives of avaricious men, ver. 121 to 
353. That the conduct of men with respect to riches, 
ean only be accounted for by the ordet ‘of Providence, 
hich works the general good out of extremes, and 
brings all to its great end by perpetual revolutions, 
ver.’ 16) to 1728. How a miser acts upon jminciples 
which appear to him reasonable, ver. 179. How ἃ pro- 
digal does the same, ver. 199. The true mediuin, ani 
true use of riches, ver. 219. The man of Ross, vey. 
830. The fate of the profuse and the covetous, in two 
examples; both iniserable in tife and in death, ver. 300, 
&c. The story of Sir Balaain, ver. 339 to the end. 


ohne 


This epistle was written afler a very violent outcry 
against our author, on a supposition that he had ridi- 
euled a worthy nobleman, merely for his wrong taste. 
He juntified himself upon that article in a letter to the 
Earl of Burlington; at the end of which are thesé 
words : ‘I have learnt that there are some who woujd 
yather be wicked than ridiculous: and therefore it 
ray be safer to attack vices than follies. I will there- 
fore leave my betters in the quiet possession of their 
idols, their groves, and their high-places, and change 
my subject from their pride to their meanness, from 
their vanities to their miseries; and as the only ccr- 
tain way to avoid misconstructions, to lessen offence, 
and not to multiply ill-natured applications, I may 
probably in my next make use of’ real nameg instead 
of fictitious ones.’ 


P. Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 
You hold the word, frum Jove to Momus given, 
That man was made the standing jest of Heaven; 
Aud gold but sent to keep the fools in play, 

For some to heap, and some to throw away, 


- 
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But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And, surely, Heaven and I are of a mind,) 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the shining mischief under ground : 10 
But when, by man’s audacious labour won, 
Flamed forth this rival to its sire the sun, 
Then careful [Jeaven supplied two sorts of men, 


- To squander these, and those to hide again. ° 


Like doctors thus, when much dispute has pass’d, 
We find our tenets just the same at last: 
Both fairly owning riches, in effect, 
No grace of Heaven, or token of the elect: 
Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
Τὸ Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the devil. 20 
B. What nature wants, commodious gold bestows: 
*Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 
P. But how unequal it bestows, observe ; 
*Tis thus we riot, while, who sow it, starve: 
What nature wants (a phrase I much distrust) 
Extends to luxury, extends to lust: 
Useful, I grant, it sérves what life requires, 
But, dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. 
B. Trade it may help, society extend : 
P. But lures the pirate, and corrupts the friend. 30 
B. It raises armies in a nation’s aid: 
P. But bribes a senate, and the land ’s betray’d. 
In vain may heroes fight and patriots rave, 
If secret gold sap on from knave to knave. 
Once, we confess, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea spoke, 
And jingling down the back stairs, told the crew, 
‘Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.’ 
Bless'd paper credit! last and best supply! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly! 40 
Gold, imp’d by thee, can compass hardest things, 
Can pocket states, can fetch or carry kings: 
A single leaf shall waft an army οὗ εἴ, 
Or ship off senates to some distant whore, 
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A leaf like Sybil’s, scatter to and fro 
Our fates and fortunes, as the wind shall blow ; 
Pregnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen, 
And silent sells a king or buys a queen. 

Oh! that such bulky bribes as all might see, 
Still, as of old, encumber’d villany ! 
Could France or Rome divert our brave designs, 
With all their brandies or with all their wines? 
What could they more than knights and ’squires con- 

found, 

Or water all the quorum ten miles round? 
A statesman’s slumbers how this speech would spoil! 
‘Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil; 
Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar.’ 

Poor avarice one torment more would find ; 
Nor could profusion squander all in kind. 60 
Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might we meet, 
And Worldly crying coals from street to street, 
Whom with a wig so wild and mien so mazed, 
Pity mistakes for some poor tradesman crazed. 
Had Colepepper’s whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himself have sent it to the dogs? 

- His grace will game: to White’s a bull be led, 

With spurning heels and with a butting head : 
To White's be carried, as to ancient games, 
Fair coursers, vases, and alluring dames. 
Shall then Uxorio, if the stakes he sweep, 
Bear home six whores, and make his lady weep? 
Or soft Adonis, so perfumed and fine, 
Drive to St. James’s a whole herd of swine ? 
O filthy check on all industrious skill, 
To spoil the nation’s last great trade, quadrille ! 
Since then, my lord, on such a world we fall, 

What say you? B. Say? Why, take it, gold and all. 
P. What riches gives us, let us then inquire : 
Meat, fire, and clothes. B. Whot more? Ρ, Mest, 

clothes, and fire. 
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Is this too little? would you more than live? 
Alas! ’tis more than Turner finds they give. 
Alas! ’tis more than (all his visions pass’d) 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at last! 
What can they give? To dying Hopkins heirs ? 
To Chartres vigour? Japhet nose and ears? 
Can they in gems bid pallid Hippia glow? 

In Fulvia’s buckle ease the throbs below ? 

6 heal, old Narses, thy obscener αἱ}, Ἷ"-ὃ 

ith all the embroidery plaster’d at thy tail ? 90 
They might (were Harpax not too wise to spend) 
Give Harpax’ self the blessing of a friend ; 

Or find some doctor that would save the life 

Of wretched Shylock, spite of Shylock’s wife. 
But thousands die, without or this or that, 

Die, and endow a college or a cat. 

To some, indeed, Heaven grants the happier fate, 
To enrich a bastard, or.a son they hate. 

Perhaps you think the poor might have their part; 
Bond damns the poor, and hates them from his heart : 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 101 
That cvery man in want is knave or fool: 

‘God cannot love,’ says Blunt, with tearless eyes, 
‘The wretch he starves’—and piously denies : 
But the good Bishop, with a meeker air, 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence’s care. 

Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf, 

Each does but hate his neighbour as himself: 
Damn’d to the mines, an equal fate betides 
‘The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides. 110 

LB. Who suffer thus, mere charity should own, 
Must act on motives powerful, though unknown. 

P. Some war, some plague, or famine, they foresee, 
Some revelation hid from you and me. 

Why Shylock wants a meal, the cause is found ; 
Ve thinks a loaf will rise to fifty pound. 

What made directors cheat in South-aea yeard 
- 70 live on venison when it sold so dest. 
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Ask you why Phryne the whole auction buys? 
Phryne foregees a general excise. 120 
Why she and Sappho raise that monstrous sum 7 
Alas! they think a man will cost a plum. 

Wise Peter sees the world’s respect for gold, 
And therefore hopes this nation may be sold: 
Glorious ambition! Peter, swell thy store, 
And be what Rome’s great Didius was before. 

The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, _ 
To just three millions stinted modest Gage. 
But nobler scenes Maria’s dreams unfold, 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold. 130 
Congenial souls ; whose life one avarice joins, 
And one fate buries in the Asturian mines. 

Much-injured Blunt! why bears he Britain's hate? 
A wizard told him in these words our fate : 

“Αἱ length gorruption, like a general flood 
(So long by watchful ministers withstood,) 

Shall deluge all; and avarice creeping on, 

Spread like a low-born mist, and blot the sun ; 
Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box, 140 
And judges job, and bishops bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 

See Britain sunk iA lucre’s sordid charms, 

And France revenged of Anne's and Edward’s arms!’ 
.*Twas no court-badge, great scrivener! fired thy brain, 
Nor lordly luxury, nor city gain: 

No, "twas thy righteous end, ashamed to see 
Senates degenerate, patriots disagree, 

And nobly wishing party-rage to cease, 

To buy both sides, and give thy country peace. 150 

“ All this is madness,’ cries a sober sage : 

But who, my friend, has reason in his rage 7 
The ruling passion, be it what it will, . 
The ruling passion, conquers reason still.’ 
Leas mad the wildest whimsey we cvn frame, 
Than ev'n that passion, if it haa no aim. 
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hough such motives folly you may call, 

olly’s greater to have none at all. 

then the truth: ’Tis Heaven each passion sends 

lifferent men directs to different ends. 160 

mes in nature equal good produce, 

mes in man concur to general use. 

ve what makes one keep, and one bestow? 

Power who bids the ocean ebb and flow ; 

weed-time, harvest, equal course maintain, 

igh reeonciled extremes οἵ drought and rein: 

3 life on death, on change duration founds, 

rives the eternal wheels to knew their roynds. 

hes, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 

but for wings, and in their season fly. 178 

sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 

out a backward steward for the poor; 

year a reservoir to keep and spare, 

iext a fountain, spouting threugh his heis, 

ish streams to quench a country’s thirst, 

aen and dogs shail drink him till they burst. 
Cotta shamed his fertune and hie birth, 

‘as not Cotta void of wit er worth: 

though, (the use of barbarous spite forgot) 

teben vied in coolness with his gret? 1s 

ourt with nettles, moats with cresses stored, 

soups upbought and salads bless’d his board ἢ 

tta lived on pulse, tt was no more 

Bramins, saints, and sages did before: 

am the rich was prodigal expense, 

vbho would take the peor from Providence ἢ 
ome lone Chartreux stands the good old hall, 

‘e without, and fasts within the wail ; 

Ner’d roofs with dance and tabour sound, 

ontide bell invites the country reund : 198 

ta with sighs the smokeless towers survey, 

irn their unwilling steeds another way : 

ated wanderers, the forest .o’er, 

the saved candle and unopening Soot 4 
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’ 
While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, / 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. ‘ 
Not so his son : he mark’d this oversight, 
And then mistook reveree of wrong for right: 
(For what to shun, will no great knowledge need ; 
But what to follow, is ἃ task indeed.) 200 
Yet sure, of qualities deserving praise, 
More go to ruin fortunes, than to raise. 
What slaughter’d hecatombs, what floods of wine, 
Fill the capacious ’squire, and deep divine ! 
Yet no mean motive this profusion draws, 
His oxen perish in his country’s cause ; 
*Tis George and liberty that crowns the cup, 
And zeal for that great house which eats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked seat, 
The Sylvans groan—no matter—for the. fleet: 210 
Next goes his wool—to clothe our valiant bands : 
Last, for his country’s love, he sells his lands. 
To town he comes, completes the nation’s hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a pope ; 
And shall not Britain now reward his toils, 
Britain, that pays her patriots with her epoils? 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cause ; 
His thankless country leaves him to her laws. 
The sensc to value riches, with the art 
T'o enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 220 
Not meanly, nor ambitiously pursued, 
Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 
Join with economy, magnificence ; 
With splendour charity, with plenty health ; 
O teach us, Bathurst! yet unspoil’d by wealth ἢ 
That secret rare, between the extremes to move 
Of mad good-nature, and of mean self-love. 

B. To worth or want well-weigh’d, be bounty given, 
And ease or emulate the care of Heaven ; 230 
(Whose measure full o’erflows on human race ἢ 

Mend fortune’s fault, and justify her greece. 
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Wealth in the gross is death, but life, diffused ; 
As poison heals in just proportion used : 
In heaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies, 
Bur well dispersed, is incense to the skies. 
P. Who starves by nobles, or with nobles eats 7 
The wretch that trusts them, and the rogue that cheats. 
Is there a lord, who knows a cheerful noon 
Without a fiddler, flatterer, or buffoon 7 240 
Whose table, wit or modest merit share, 
Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player ? 
Who copies yours or Oxford’s better part, 
To ease the oppress’d and raise the sinking heart ῖ 
Where’er he shines, O Fortune, gild the scene, 
And angels guard him in the golden mean ! 
There, English bounty yet awhile may stand, 
And honour linger ere it leaves the land. 
But all our praises why should lords engross 7 
Rise, honest muse ! and sing the Man oF Rosas: 250 . 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
‘Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns toss’d, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless pouring through the plain, 
}fealth to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 260 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise 7 
‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans bless‘d, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Roas relieves, 

Preacribes, attends, the medicine makes and Her- 


o 
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Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 271 
Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

B. Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do! 

Say, O what sums that generous hand supply ; 
What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 

P. Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possess’d—five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your 
Ye little stars! hide your diminish'd rays. = [blaze! 

B. And what! no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 

P Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 

Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough that virtue fill’d the space between, 
Proved by the ends of being to have been. 290 
When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch who, living, saved a candle's end ; 
Shouldering God's altar a vile image stands, 
Belies his features, nay, extends his hands; 
That live-long wig, which Gorgon’s self might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone. 
Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend! 
And see what comfort it affords our end. 
In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 300 
On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lices—alas! how chang’d from him, 
That life of Pleasure, and that soul of whim! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewebury and lore, 
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Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king; 310 
No wit to flatter, left of all his store; 
No foo! to laugh at, which he valu’d more ; 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends! 
His Grace’s fate sage Cutler could foresee, 
And well (he thought) advis’d him, ‘ Live like me.’ 
As well his Grace replied, ‘Like you, sir John? 
That I can do, when all I have is gone.’ 
Resolve me, reason, which of these is worse, 
Want with a full or with an empty purse? 320 
Thy life more wretched, Cutler! was confess’d : 
Arise, and tell me, was thy death more blese’d ? 
Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall; . 
For very want he could not build a wall. 
His only daughter in a stranger’s power, 
For very want, he could not pay a dower ; 
A few gray hairs his reverend temples crown’d ; 
"T'was very want that sold them for two pound. 
What! e’en denied a cordial at his end, 
Banish’d the doctor, and expell’d the friend? 8390 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel the want of what he had! 
Cutler and Brutus dying, both exclaim, 
‘Virtue | and wealth! what are ye but a name!’ 
Say, for such worth are other worlds prepared ? 
Or are they both, in this, their own reward ? 
A knotty point to which we now proceed, 
But you are tired—I’ll tell a tale—B. Agreed. 
P. Where London's column, pointing at the skies 
J ike a tall bully, lifts the head and lies, 340 . 
There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth : 
His word would pass for more than he was worth. 
One solid dish his week-day meal afforde, 
Az added pr dding solemnized the Law es _ 
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Constant at church and ’change; his gains were sure: 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The Devil was piqued such saintship to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him; like good Job of old; 350 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Roused by the prince of air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep; 

Then full against his Cornish lands they roar, 

And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 

He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes: 

* Live like yourself,’ was soon my lady’s word; 

And, lo! two puddings smoked upon the board. 360 
Asicep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honest factor stole a gem away: 

He pledged it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 

Some scruple rose, but thus he eased his thought, 

‘Tl now give sixpence where I gave a groat; 

Where once I went to church, I’! now go twice— 

And am zo clear too of all other vice.’ 

The tempter saw his time : the work he plied ; 

, Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side, 370 - 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent, 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole, 
Then dubs director, and secures his soul. 
Behold sir Bulaam, now a man of spirit, 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he call’d a blessing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn: 
His compting-house employed the Sunday morn : 380 
Seldom at church (twas such a busy life,) 
But duly sent his family and wite. 
There (so the devil ordain d) one Christmas tide 
My good old lady catch'd ἃ cold, and died. 
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A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite; 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to please the fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air: 
First, for his son, a gay commission buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and ina duel dies: ! 
His daughter flaunts a viscount’s tawdry wife ; 
She bears a coronet and p—x for life. 
In Britain’s senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains’ 
My lady falls to play: so bad her chance, 
He must repair it; takes a bribe from France; 
The house impeach him, Coningsby harangues; 
The court forsake him, and sir Balaam hangs: 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan! are thy own; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown: ‘ 
The devil and the king‘divide the prize, 
And sad sir Balaam curses God, and dies. 


EPISTLE IV. 


TO RICHARD BOYLE, EARL OF 
BURLINGTON. 


ARGUMENT. 


Of the Use of Riches. 

The vanity of expense in people of wealth and qual 
The abuse of the word Taste, ver. 13. That the f 
principle and foundation in this, as in every th 
else, is good sense, ver. 40. The chief proof of it is 
follow nature, even in works of mere luxury-: 
elegance. Instanced in architecture and gardeni 
where all must be adapted to the genius and use 
the place, and the beauties not forced into it, but 
sulting from it, ver. 50. How men are disappoin 
in their most expensive undertakings, for Wan 
this true foundation, without Which DOMBECEO® 
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long, if at all; and the best examples and rules will be 
“but perverted into something burthensoine and ridi- 

culous, ver. €5 to 90. A description of the false taste 
of magnificence ; the first grand error of which is, to 
imagine that greatness consists in the size and dimen- 
sion, instead of the proportion and harmony of the 
whole, ver. 97, and the second either in joining to- 
gether parts incoherent, or too minutely resembling, 
or in the repetition of the same too frequently, ver. 
105, &c. A word or two of false taste in books, 
music, in painting, even in preaching and prayer, and 
lastly in entertainments, ver 133, &c. Yet Providence 
is justitied in giving wealth to be squandered in this 
manner, since it is dispersed to the poor and laborious 
part of mankind, ver. 169 [recurring to what is laid 
down in the first book, Ep. ii and in the Epistle pre- 
ceding this, ver. 159, &c.] What are the proper objects 
of magnificence, ani a proper ficld for the exp2nso of 
great men, ver. 177, &c. And finally the great and 
public works which become a prince, ver. 191, to the 
end. 

The extremes of avarice and profusion being treat- 
ed of inthe foregoing Epistle, this takes up one par- 
ticular branch of the latter, the vanity of expense in 
people of wealth and quality; and is, therefore, a 
corollary to the preceding, just as the Epistle on the 
Characters of Women is to that of the Knowledge 
and Characters of Men. It is equally remarkable for 
exactness of method with the rest. But the nature 
of the subject, which is less philosophical, makes it 
capable of being analysed in a much narrower com- 
pass. 


ΤΙ strange, the miser should his cares employ 
To gain those riches he can ne’er enjoy : 
Js it less strange, the prodigal should waste 
His wealth, to purchase what he ne’er can taste ? 
Not for bimself he sees, ot hears, ot eata, 


Artigts must choose his pictures, thunc, toate. 
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He buys for Topham drawings aud designs ; 

For Pembroke statues, dirty gods, and coins ; 

Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone ; 

And books for Magd, and butterflies for Sloane: 10 
Think we all these are for himself? no more 

Than his fine wife, alas! or finer whore. 

For what has Virro painted, built, and planted ? 
Only to show how many tastes he wanted. 

What brought sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whisper’d ‘ Visto! have a taste.’ 
Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 

See! sportive fate, to punish awkward pride, 

Bids Bubo build, and sends him sucha guide: @ 
A standing sermon at each year's expense, 

That never coxcomb reach’d magnificence. 

You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 
And pompous buildings once were things of use ; 
Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 

Whose random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty, many blunders make ; 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 
Turn arcs of Triumph to a garden gate; 30 
Reverse your ornaments, and hang them all 

On some patch’d dog-hole eked with ends of wall; 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on ’t, 

That laced with bits of rustic makes a front; 

Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door: 

Conscious they act a true Palladian part, 

And if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

Oft have you hinted to your brother peer, 

A certain truth which many buy too dear; 40 
Something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous e’en to taste—’tis senses 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 

And, though no ecience, fairly worth the wren. 
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A light which in yourself you must perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch tg bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 
In all, let Nature never be forgot: 50 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 
Let not each beauty every where be spied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surpriees, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
Consult the genius of the place in all: 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall; 
Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 
Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 
Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades ; 
Now breaks, or now directs, the intending lines, 
Prints as you paint, and as you work designs. 
Still follow sense, of every art the soul : 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a.whole, 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start e’en from difficulty, strike from chance : 
Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—pcerhaps a Stow. 7 
Without it, proud Versailles! thy g'ory falls ; 
And Nero’s terraces desert their walls; 
The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake: 
Or cuts wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You ‘ll wish your hill or shelter’d seat again. 
E’en in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in a hermitage set Dr. Clarke. 
Behold Villario’s ten years’ toil complete, 
His quincunx darkens, his espaliers meet ; 80 
The wood supports the plain, the parts unite, 
And strength of shade contends with wrengih of bay, \ 
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A waving gloom the bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day, 

With silver-quivering rills meander’d o'er— 
Enjoy them, you! Villario can no more : 

Tired of the scene parterres and fountains yield, 
He finds at Jast he better likes a field. 

Through his young woods how pleased Sabinus 
Or eat delighted in the thiekening shade, _{stray’d, 
With annual joy the reddening shoots to greet, 

Gr see the stretching branches long to meet ! 

His son’s fine taste an opener vista loves, 

Foe to the Dryads of his father’s groves ! 

᾿ One boundless green, or flourish’d carpet views, 
With all the mournful family of yews : 

The thriving plants ignoble broomsticks made, 
Now sweep those alleys they were born to shade. 

. At Timon’s villa let us pass a day, 99 
Where all cries out, ‘ What sums are thrown away “ἢ 
So proud, so grand ; of that stupendous air, 

Soft and agreeable come never there. 

Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a drought 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compass this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down: 

- Who but must laugh, the master when he sees, 

A puny insect, shivering at a breeze ! 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 

The whole a labour’d quarry above ground. 110 
Two Cupids squirt before ; a lake behind 

Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 

- His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every side you Jook, behold the wall! 4 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene: 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

The suffering eye inverted nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick es trees) ὯΔ 
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With here a fountain never to be play’d, 
And there a summer-house that knows no shade j 
Here Amphitrite sails through myrtle bowers ; 
There gladiators fight, or die in flowers ; 
Unwater’d see the drooping sea-horse mourn, 
And swallows roost in Nilus’ dusty urn. 
My lord advances with majestic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleasure to be seen : 
But soft—by regular approach—not yet— 
First through the length of yon hot terrace sweat! 18 
And when up ten steep slopes you ’ve dragged you 
Just at his study door he'll bless your eyes. [thighs 
His study! with what authors is it stored 7 
In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 
To all their dated backs he turns you round; 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound! 
Lo, some are vellum, and the rest as good, 
For all his lordship knows, but they are wood! 
For Locke or Milton, ’tis in vain to look : 
These shelves admit not any modern book. 14 
And now the chapel’s silver bell you hear, 
That summons you to all the pride of prayer : 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the sou] dance upon a jig to heaven. 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 
Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 
And bring all Paradise before your eye. 
To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 18 
But, hark! the chiming clocks to dinner call; 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall: 
The rich buffet well-colour’d serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face. 
Is this a dinner? this a genial room? 
No, ’tis a temple, and a hecatomb. 
A solemn sacrifice perform ἃ in wate. 
You drink by measure, and to minute wn. 
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So quick requires each flying course, you ’d swear 
Sancho’s dead doctor and his wand were there. 160 
Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 

From soup to sweet wine, and God bless the king. 
In plexty starving, tantalized in state, - 

And complaisantly help’d to all I hate, 

Treated, caress'’d, and tired, I take my leave, 

Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 

I curse such lavish cost and little skill, 

And swear no day was ever pass’d so ill. 

Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himself, and to his infants bread, 170 
The labourer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity supplies. 

Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre, 

Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 

Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil? 
Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle. 
Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 

And splendour borrows all her raye from sense. 180 

His father’s acres who enjoys ip peace, ‘ 
Or makes his neighbours glad if he increase : 

Whose cheerful tenants bless their yearly toil, 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the soil ; 
Whose ample Jawns are not ashamed to feed 
The milky heifer and deserving steed ; 
Whose rising forests, not for pride or show, 
But future buildings, future navies, grow : 

Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 
First shade a country, and then raise a town. 190 
You, too, proceed! make falling arts your care, 

Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 

Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 

And be whate’er Vitruvius was before : 

Till kings cal] forth the idea of your mind, 

(Proud to accomplish what sueh hands dangers.) 
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Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 

Bid temples worthier of the God ascend ; 

Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 

The mole projected break the roaring main ; 

Back to his bounds their subject sea command, 

And roll obedient rivers through the land: 

These honours peace to happy Britain brings ; 
are imperial works, and worthy kings. 


EPISTLE V. 
TO MR. ADDISON. 
Occasioned by his Dialogues on Medals. 


This was originally written in the year 1715, whe 
Mr. Addison intended to publish his book of medals; 
it was some time before he was secretary of state; 
but not published till Mr. Tickell’s edition of x 
Works; at which time his verses on Mr. 
which conclude the poem, were added, viz. in 1720. 

As the third Epistle treated of the extremes of 
avarice and profusion ; and the fourth took up om 
particular branch of the latter, namely, the vanity of 
expense in people of wealth and quality, and was 
therefore a corollary to the third; so this treats of 
one circumstance of that vanity, as it appears in the 
common collectors of old coin; and is, therefore, 8 
corollary to the fourth. 


Sxx the wild waste of all-devouring years! 
How Rome her own vad wequichre egyears ! 
With nodding arches, broken tempen wren 
The very tome now vend! ἃ Vike ὅλα Gen. 
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Imperial wonders raised on nations spoil'd, 
Where mix'd with slaves the groaning martyr toil'd 
Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain’d a distant country of her floods . 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride survey ; 
Statues of men. scarce less alive than they! 10 
Some felt the silent stroxe or mouldering age, 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage : 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 
And papal piety, and Gothic fire. 
Perhaps by its own ruins saved from flame, 
Some buried marble half preserves ἃ name; 
‘That name the learn’d with fierce dispute pursue, 
And give to Titus old Vespasian’s due. 
Ambition sigh’d ; she found in vain to trust 
The faithless column and the crumbling bust ; 20 
Huge moles, whose shadow stretch’d from shore to 
shore, 
Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more! 
Convinced, she now contracts her vast design, 
And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. 
- A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps, 
Beneath her palm here sad Judea weeps, 
Now scantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile or Rhine ; 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little eagies wave their wings in gold. 30 
The medal faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through climes and ages bears each form ana 
name: 
In one short view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties, lie. 
With sharpen’d sight pale antiquaries pore, 
The inscription value, but the rust adore. 
This the blue varnish, that the green endears, 
The sacred rust of twice ton hundred years ! 
To gain Pescennius one employs his schemes, 
One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatic dreamea. ® 
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Poor Vadius, long with learned spleen devour'd, 
Can taste no pleasure aince his shield was scour'd ; 
And Curio, restless by the fuir one’s side, 

Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 

Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine : 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome’s glories shine ; 
Her gods and godlike heroes rise to view, 

And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 

Nor blush these studies thy regard engage : 

These pleased the fathers of poetic rage : 50 
The verse and sculpture bore an equal part, 

And art reflected images to art. 

Oh, when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 

Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 
Jn living medals see her wars enroll’d, 
And vanquish'd realms supply recording gold ? 
Here, rising bold, the patriot’s honest face ;, 
There, warriors frowning in historic brass : 
Then future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree; 60 
Or in fair series laurell’d bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 
Then shall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 
On the cast ore, another Pollio, shine ; 
With aspect open shall erect his head, 
And round the orb in lasting notes be read,— 
* Statesman, yet friend totruth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear; 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gain’d no 1116, and who lost no friend : 70 
Ennobied by himself, by all approved, 
And praised, uncnvied, by the muse he loved’ 
Ν » 
2 
END OF VOL. 1. " 
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